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\ HISTORY OF 


Ne fnithed that part of the Courſe which.relates L. 
to Language i ind” Style, we are now | 
higher, and to examine the ſubjects upon which. 
ee +I begin with what is properly. called 
Public Speaking. In treating of this, I am to conſider the dif 

erent Kinds and ſubjects of Public Speaking; the manner ſuited 
dd each; the proper diſtribution and management of all the 
parts of a diſeourſe ; and the proper pronunciation or delivery 

of it. But before anering on any of theſe heads, it may be 
proper to take a view of the nature of Eloquence in general, 
and uf the ſtate in which it has ſubſiſted in different ages and 
countries. This will dead into ſome detail; but I hope an uſe» 

ful; one; as in every art itis of great 
T9 Vox. II. 
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2 A. 4 2 LOQUENCE; OR PUBLIC SPEAKING, Y 


/ 72 L E 52 . 3 of the perfection of % art, of the end at which it aims, . 
— aol of 2 progreſs which | it has made among mankind. 


„ 2 


% 


Or 3 in particular, it is the more neceſſary to 
aſcertain the proper notion, becauſe there is not any thing con- 
cerning which falſe notions have been more prevalent. Hence, 
it has been ſo often; and is {til at this day, in difrepute with - 
many. When you ſpeak to a plain man of Eloquence, or in 
praiſe of it, he is apt to hear you with very little attention. 

| 988 He conceives Eloquence to ſignify a certain triek of Speech; 
_ Bo +: the art of varniſhinigf weak arguments plauſibly ; or of ſpeaking . 
g ſo as to pleaſe and tickle the ear. Give me good ſenſe,” 
| Jays he, © and keep your Eloquence for boys.” He is in the 2 
Y | ___ | (Sight, if Eloquence were what he conceives it to be. It would 


4 2 be then 4 very contemptible art indeed, below the ſtudy of anx 
wiſe or good man. But nothing can be more remote from truths... .. _ 
. Io be truly eloquent, is to ſpeak to the purpoſe. Fox th bl = 
DOE IE TR we _ definition which, I think, can be given off ende, . the. -{ 
reer 3 Art of Speaking ir fich A manner 3s to attati the end for which © 


4 Mo we peak. Whenever a man ſpeaks or writes, he is fuppoſed, „ 
23s a rational being; to have ſome end in view; either to informm 
5 48): br eo line, or to perſuade, or, in ſome way or other, to aa Et: FP 
hey =, upon -bis fellowy- creatures. He who ſpeaks, or writes, in uch { "= 
a manner as to adapt all his words moſt effectually to that end} |; * 
| is the moſt eloquent man. Whatever: then the ſabje& .be; -. 
meetre is room for Eloquence; in hiſtorypor' even in philoſo- 
| * as well as in orations. The definition which I have given 1 tis: 
e t Hoquence, comprehends all the different kinds of it; whether 8 
f calculated to inſtruct, to perſuade, or to pleaſe. But, as the 
wol! © 1p AA: of diſcourſe i is Action, or Conduct, the 
{4 * 3 i? | | 
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to diſtinguiſh from each other. Conviction affects the under- 
ſtanding only; perſuaſion, the will and the practice. It is the 


ELOQUENCE; .OR PUBLIC: SPEAKING. A 


power of Eloquence chiefly appears when it is employed to in» L bs H 
fluence Conduct, and perſuade to Action. As it is principally, gc, 


with reference to this- end, that it becomes the obje& of Art; 


Eloquence may, under this view of it, be defined, The we of 
TO 2: L872 a8 5 3 


* 
» 
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ute IF once eſtabliſhed, certain conſequences imme 
Pen follow, which point out the fundamental maxims of 
the Art. It follows clearly, that, in order to perſuade, the moſt 
eſſential requiſites are, ſolid argument, clear method, a cha- 
rafter of probity appearing in the Speaker, joined with ſuch _ * 
graces of Style and utterance, as ſhall draw our attention to 
what he ſays. Good ſenſe is the foundation of all. No man 
ean be truly eloquent without it; for fools can perſuade none but 
. fools. In order to perſuade a man of ſenſe, you muſt ſirſt con- 


vince him; w is only to be done, by ſatisfying his under- | 
Ae of the? fonablenefs of what you open em __ - 2 


=> ws 


— — — 


2 Tus leads me to | obſerve, that e convincing and Ia 
though they are ſometimes confounded, import, notwithſtands, 
ing, different things, which it is neceſſary for us, at prefenty 


. AUS 4 + * * 
* 
- * 


buſineſs of the philoſopher to convince me of truth; it is the 
buſineſs of the orator to perſuade me to act agreeably to it, | 
| . * 3 


dy engaging my affections on its ſide. Conviction,” and per- 


fuaſion, do not always go together. They ought, indeed, to go 
together; and would do fo, if our inclination regularly fol- 
lowed the dictates of our underſtanding. But as our nature is 
CIOs I may be convinced, that virtue, Juſtice, or public 
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ELOQUENCE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


ſpirit, are laudable, while, at the ſame time, 1 1 not per- 
ſuaded to act according to them. The inclination may revolt, 
though the underſtanding be ſatisfied: the paſſions: may 
prevail againſt the judgment, Conviction is, however, always 
one avenue to the inclination, or heart; and it is that which 


an Orator muſt firſt bend his ſtrength to gain : for no perſuaſion 
is likely to be ſtable, which is not founded on conviction. 


But, in order to perſuade, the Orator muſt go farther than 


merely producing conviction; he muſt conſider man as .a crea- 
ture moved by many different ſprings, and muſt act upon them 
all, He muſt addreſs himſelf to the paſſions; he muſt paint to 


the fancy, and touch the heart; and, hence, beſides ſolid ar- 


gument, and elear method, all the conciliating and intereſting 
arts, both of Compoſition and Pronunciation, enter into the 


idea of ae 


— 
renn 1 


An objection may, perhaps, hence be formed 3 Elos 
quence; as an Art which may be employed for perſuading to 
ill, as well as to good. There is no doubt that it may; and ſo 
reaſoning may alſo be, and too often is employed, for leading 
men into error. But who would think of forming an argu- 
ment from this againſt the cultivation of our reaſoning powers? 
Reaſon, Eloquence, and every Art which ever has been ſtudied 
among mankind, may be abuſed, and may prove dangerous in 
the hands of bad men; but it were perfectly childiſh to con- 


tend, that, upon this account, they ought to be Abregetecd. 


Give truth and virtue the ſame arms which you give vice and 
falſehood, and the former are likely to prevail. Eloquence is 


no invention of the ſchools. Nature - teaches every man to be 
eloquent, when he is much in earneſt, Place him in ſome 
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den ſituation let him bare ſome great intereſt at ſtake, and L 2 C {TS 2 1 
you will ſee him lay hold of the moſt effectual means of per * 
ſuaſion. The Art of Oratory propoſes nothing more than to 

follow out that track which Nature has firſt pointed out n. a) 8 
And the more exactly that this track i is purſued, the more that | — 
Eloquence is properly ſtudied, the more ſhall we be guarded 

- againſt the abuſe which bad men make of it, and. enabled the 

better to le between true Eloquence and the tricks of 


bee 


WIN may Ailinguich * Kinds, « or 3 of n a 
The firſt, and loweſt, is that which aims only at pleaſing the WP 
hearers. Such, generally, is the Eloquence of panegyricks, 
inaugural orations, addreſſes to great men, and other harangues 
of this ſort · This ornamental ſort of compoſition is not alto- 
getlier to be rejected. It may innocently amuſe; and entertain 
the mind; and it may be mixed, at the ſame time, with very * 
uſeful ſentiments. But it muſt be confeſſed, that where the 
Speaker has no farther aim than merely to ſhine and to pleaſe, 
there is great danger of Art being ſtrained into oſtentation, and 
of the compoſition becoming tireſome and languid. 


A SECOND and a higher degree of Eloquence is, when the 
Speaker aims not merely to pleaſe, but alſo to inform, to in- 
ſtruct, to convince: when his Art is exerted, in removing pre- Tg" 
| judices againſt himſelf and his cauſe, in chuſingſ the moſt pro- 2 of. Tv 4 #4 7 | 
per arguments, ſtating them with the greateſt force, arranging 
| them in the beſt order, exprefling and delivering them with 
J 


ob 
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Propriety and beauty; and thereby diſpoſing us to paſs that 


ae, or Embrace that ſide of the _, 1 to which he 8 hel 
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EE; or wels! is a third, and ain biber degret 6f elbe 
wherein a greater power is exerted over the human mind; by 

- which we are not only convinced, but are intereſted, agitated, 
and carried along with the Speaker; our paſſions are made to 
rife together with his; we enter into all his emotions; we 
love, we deteſt, we reſent, according as he inſpires us; and 
are prompted to reſolve, or to act, with vigour and warmth. 


1 


Debate, 'in popular afſemblies, opens the moſt illuſtrious field 


to "oo 6 of Eloqueiice 3 and the pulpit, alſo admits it. 25 


LAM hereto n and the anden of conloqurece; 


that: the high Eloquence which I have laſt mentioned, is always 


the offspring of paſſion. By paſſion, I mean that ſtate of the 
mind in which it is agitated, and fired, by ſome obiect it has in 


); by mere reaſon and argument. But that degree of Floquence 
which gains the admiration of mankind,” and properly de- 
| nominates one an Orator, is never found without warmth, or 
paſſion. Paſſion, when in ſuch a degree as to rouſe and kindle” 
the mind, without throwing it out of the poſſeſſion of itfelf, is 
univerſally found to exalt all the human powers. It renders | 


the mind infinitely. more enlightened, more -penetrating, more | 
vigorous and maſterly, than it is in its calm moments. A 3 
man, actuated by a ſtrong paſſion, becomes much greater than 


4 


view. A man may convince, and even perſuade others . 


he 4s at other times. He is conſcious of more ſtrength and 


1 Force; he utters greater ſentiments, conceives higher dees 


. and: executes them with. a boldneſs and a felicity, of which, on 
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with reſpect to perſuaſion, 1 is the power of paſſion felt. Almoſt 


every man, in paſſion, is eloquent. Then, he is at no loſs for 


words and arguments. He tranſmits to others, by a. ſort of 


ho contagious ſympathy, the warm fentiments which he feels; his 


looks: and geſtures. are all perſuaſive; and Nature here ſhows- 
herfelf infinitely more powerful than 1 art. This is the foun- 
dation of that juſt and noted rule: Si vis me flere, dolentiuns: 
« eft em ipſi tibi. 


103 


. 1 — once admitted, that all high kloduenee 


Lowe from paſſion, ſeveral conſequences follow, which deſerve . 
to be attended to ; and the mention of which will ſerve to con- 


1 fir, the principle, itſelf. For hence, the univerſally acknow-- 


ledged effect of enthuſiaſm, or warmth of any. kind, in. public 


Speakers, for affecting their audience. Hence all laboured 


c Speaker Hence a diſcourſe that is read, moves us leſs than: 


4% declamation, and affected ornaments, of Style, which thou. the.: 


mind to be. cool" and unmoved, are o inconſiſtent with pers - 
N ve Eloquence. Hence all ſtudied rettineſſes, - in geſture © | 


© 2 9— 


— dor Ffomanciation, . detract greatly, from, the weight of 4 


one that is ſpoken, as having leſs the appearance of coming 
warm from the heart. Hence, to call a man cold, is the ſame 


thing as to ſay, that he is not eloquent. Hence a ſceptical man, 
who. is always in ſuſpenſe, and feels nothing ſtrongly ; or a 
cunning mercenary.man, who is ſuſpected rather to aſſume. the 
appearance of paſſion than to feel it; have ſo little power over 
men in Public Speaking. Hence, in fine, the neceſſity of being, 


and being believed to. be, diſintereſted, and i in carnal}, III order 
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LE C . bs HESE are ſome of the capital ideas which have occured to 


6 i 


me, concerning Eloquence in general; and with Which I have 
thought proper to begin, as the foundation of much of what I 


am afterwards to ſuggeſt. From what I have already ſaid, it is 


z 
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evident that Eloquence i IS a high talent, and of great import 
ance in ſociety; and that it requires both natural genius, and 
much improvement from Art. Viewed as the Art of Perſuaſton, 
it requires, in its loweſt ſtate, ſoundneſs of underſtanding, and 


conſiderable acquaintance with human nature; and, in its 


higher degrees, it requires, moreover, ſtrong ſenſibility of 

mind, a warm and lively imagination, joined with correctneſs 
of judgment, and an extenſive command of the power of Lan- 
guage; to which muſt alſo be added, the graces of Pronunecia- 
tion and Delivery. —Let us next proceed, to conſider in what 
ſtate Eloquence has ſubſiſted in different ages and nations. 


Ir] is an F hy mail by. esst writers, that W 
is to be looked for only i in free ſtates. Longinus, in particular, 


at the end of his treatiſe on the Sublime, when aſſigning the 


reaſon why ſo little ſublimity of genius appeared i in the age 


wherein he lived, illuſtrates this obſervation with a great deal 


of beauty. Liberty, he remarks, is the nurſe of true genius; 


it animates the ſpirit, and invigorates the hopes of u men; excites 


honourable emulation, and a deſire of excelling 1 in every Art. 
All other qualifications, he fays, you may find among thoſe 
who, are deprived of liberty; but never did a ſlave become an 
orator; he can only be a pompous: Hatterer, Now, though 


this resſoning be, in the main, true; 528 muſt, however, be 


underſtood with ſome limitations. For, under arbitrary 


governments, if they be of the civiliſed kind, and give en- 
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couragement to the arts, ornamental Eloquence may flourith 
remarkably. Witneſs France at this day, where, ever ſince 
the reign of Louis XIV., more of what may juſtly be called 
Eloquence, within a certain ſphere, is to be found, than, per- 
haps, in any other nation of Europe; though freedom be ens 
joyed by ſome hee in a much greater degree. r ſer- 
mons, and orations pronounced on public occaſions, are not only 
polite and elegant harangues, but ſeveral of them are uncom- 
monly ſpirited, agimated with bold figures, and riſe to a de- 
gree of the Sublime: Their Eloquence, however, in general, 
mult be confeſſed to be of the flowery, rather than the vigorous 
kind; calculated more to pleaſe and ſoothe, than to convince 
and perſuade. High, manly, and forcible Eloquence is, in- 
deed, to be looked for only, or chiefly, in the regions of free- 
dom. Under arbitrary governments, beſides the general turn 
of ſoftneſs and effeminacy which ſuch governments may be 
juſtly ſuppoſed to give to the ſpirit of a nation, the art of 
ſpeaking cannot be ſuch an inſtrument of ambition, buſineſs, 


and power, as it is in n democratical ſtates. It is confined 


within a narrower range; it can be ted only in the pulpit; 
or at the bar; but is excluded from thoſe great ſcenes of public 
buſineſs, where the ſpirits of men have the freeſt ple; where 
important affairs are tranſacted, and perſuaſion, of courſe, is 
more ſeriouſly ſtudied. Wherever man can acquire moſt 
power over man by means of reaſon and diſcourſe, which 
certainly is under a free ſtate of goyernment, there we may 
naturally expect that true Eloquence will be beſt underſtood, 
and carried to the greateſt height. 


Vor. II. 5 Hence, 
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GRECIAN ELOQUENCE.” 


Hz NCR, in tracing the riſe of Oratory, we need not attempt 
to go far back into the early ages of the world, or ſearch for it 


among the monuments of Eaſtern or Egyptian antiquity. In 
| thoſe ages, there was, indeed, an Eloquence of a certain kind; 
but it approached nearer to Poetry, than to what we properly 
call Oratory. There is reaſon to believeras&dormerly ſhowed, 


that the Language of the firſt ages was paſſionate and meta- 


phorical ; owing partly to the ſcanty ſtock of words, of which 
Speech then conſiſted ; and partly to the tincture which Language 


naturally takes from the ſavage and uncultivated ſtate of men, 
agitated by unreſtrained paſſions, and ſtruck by events, which 


to them are ſtrange and ſurpriſing. In this ſtate, rapture and 


enthuſiaſm, the parents of Poetry, had an ample field. But 


| while the intercourſe of men was as yet unfrequent, and force | 
and ſtrength were the chief means employed in deciding con- 


troverſies, the arts of Oratory and Perſuaſion, of Reaſoning and 


Debate, could be but little known. The firſt empires that 


aroſe, the Aſſyrian and Egyptian, were of the deſpotic kind. 
The whole power was in the hand one, or at moſt of a 
few. The multitude- were accuſtomed to a blind reverence : 
they were led, not perſuaded ; and none of thoſe refinements 
of ſociety; which make public ſpeaking an object of importance, 
were as yet introduced. 


IT is not till the riſe of the Grecian Republics, that we find 
any remarkable appearances of Eloquence as the art of per- 
ſuaſion; and theſe gave it ſuch a field as it never had before, 
and, perhaps, has never had again fince that time. And, therefore, 


as the Grecian Eloquence has ever been the object of admira- 
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tion to thoſe who have ſtudied the powers of Speech, it is ne- L HE T: 
ceſſary, that we fix our attention, for a little, on this period. 3 


Gren was divided into a multitude of petty ſtates. Theſe 


were governed, at firſt, by kings who were called Tyrants 7 * 72 85 7. 
being, in daccoiion,.expslled from all theſe ſtates, 4 


there ſprung up a great number of democratical governments, 

founded nearly on the ſame plan, animated by the ſame high 16A 

ſpirit of freedom, mutually jealous, and rivals of cer. ale AnoHtr 
We may compute the flouriſhing period of thoſe Grecian ſtates, 

to have laſted from the battle of Marathon, till the time of : 
Alexander the Great, who ſubdued the liberties of Greece; a 

period which comprehends about 150 years, and within 
which, are to be found moſt of their celebrated poets and phi- 
loſophers, but chiefly their Orators: for though poetry and 


philoſophy were not extinct among them after that period; yet 
ny hardly made any bgure, a 


Or theſe Grecian Republics, the moſt noted, by far, for 
Eloquence, and, indeed, for arts of every kind, was that of 
Athens. The Athenians were an ingenious, quick, ſprightly 
people; practiſed in buſineſs, and ſharpened by frequent and 
ſudden revolutions, which happened in their government. The / 
genius of their government was eatzels democratical ; their atloy 
legiſlature conſiſted of the whole body of the people. They 
had, indeed, a Senate of five hundred; but in the general con- 
vention of the citizens was placed the laſt reſort; and affairs 
were conducted there, akegether, by reaſoning, ſpeaking, and 
a {ſkilful application to the paſſions and intereſts of a popular 
aſſembly. There, laws were made, peace and war decreed, 

C 2 and 


r2 GRECIAN ELOQUENCE. 


L 8 C T. and thence the magiſtrates were choſen. For the higheſt 


L-— honours of the ftate were alike open to all; nor was the 


— ͤ Org "PIO 


meaneſt tradeſman excluded from a ſeat in their ſupreme 
courts. In ſuch a ſtate, Eloquence, it is obvious, would be 
much ſtudied, as the ſureſt means of riſing to influence and 
power; and what ſort · f Eloquence? Not that which Was. 
brilliant merely, and ſhowy, but that which was found, upon 
- trial, to be moſt effectual for convincing, intereſting, and per- 
Th ſuading the hearers. For there, public ſpeaking was not 
gaga a mere competition for empty applauſe, but a ſerious conten- 
tion for that public leading, which was the great object both of 
the! men of ambition, and the men of virtue. 


PPP, C77. hs 
) lofiore/ higheſt attention was paid to every thing elegant in the arts, 


we may naturally expect to find the public taſte. refined and 
judicious. Accordingly, it was improved to fuch a degree, 
that the Attic taſte and Attic manner have paſſed into a 
proverb. It is true, that ambitious demagogues, and corrupt 
orators, did ſometimes dazzle and miſlead the people, by a 
ſhowy but falſe Eloquence; for the Athenians, with all their 
acuteneſs, were factious and giddy, and great admirers of every 
novelty. But when ſome important intereſt drew their atten- 
tion, when any great danger rouſed them, and put their judg- 
ment to a ſerious trial, they commonly diſtinguiſhed, very 

196 / juſtly, between genuine and ſpurious Eloquence : and hence 
Demoſthenes triumphed over all, his opponents; becauſe he 

ſpoke always to the purpoſe, affected no inſignificant parade of 

words, uſed weighty arguments, and ſhowed them clearly where 

their intereſt lay. In critical conjunctures of the ſtate, when 

| the 


GRECIAN ELOQUENCE, 


the public was alarmed with ſome preſſing danger, when the LE CT. 


people were aſſembled, and proclamation was made by the crier, 
for any one- to riſe and deliver his opinion upon the preſent 
fituation of affairs, empty declamation and ſophiſtical reaſoning 
would not only have been hiſſed, but reſented and puniſhed by 


an afſembly ſo intelligent and accuſtomed to buſineſs. Their 


greateſt Orators trembled on ſuch occaſions, when they roſe to 
addreſs the people, as they knew they were to be held an- 
ſwerable for the ifſue of the counſel which they gave. The 
moſt liberal endowments of the greateſt princes never could 
found ſuch a ſchool for true oratory, as was formed by the na- 


ture of the Athenian Republic. Eloquence there ſprung, na- 


tive and vigorous, from amidſt the contentions of faction and 
freedom, of public buſineſs, and of active life; and not from 
that retirement and ſpeculation, which we are apt ſometimes to 


fancy more favourable to Eloquence than they are found to 


be. 


? 'Py$ISTRATUS, who was cotemporay with Solon, and ſub- 
verted his plan of government, is mentioned by Plutarch, as the 
firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the Athenians by appli- 
cation to the Arts of Speech. His ability in theſe arts, he em 
ployed for raiſing himſelf to the ſovereign power ; which, how- 


ever, when he had attained, he exerciſed with moderation. Of 


the Orators who flouriſhed between his time and the Peloponne- 
ſian war, no particular mention is made in hiſtory. Pericles, 
who died about the beginning of that war, was properly the 
firſt who carried Eloquence to a great height; to ſuch a height 
indeed, that it does not appear he was ever afterwards ſurpaſſed. 


He was more than an Orator; he was alſo a Stateſman and a 
General; 
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f LE CT. General; expert in buſineſs, and of conſummate addreſs. For 
; 3 , forty years, he governed Athens with abſolute ſway; and 
| hiſtorians aſcribe his influence, not more to his political talents 

than to his Eloquence, which was of that forcible and vehement 

kind, that bore every thing before it, and triumphed over the 

paſſions and affections of the people. Hence he had the ſurname 

of Olympias given him: and it was faid, that, like Jupiter, he 
thundered when he ſpoke. Though his ambition be liable to 


1 ld .A. / ar cenſure, yet great uirtues-certatalyhekad ; and it was the con- 


q lcd Peres q fidence which the people repoſed 1 in his integrity, that gave ſuch 


. TT. 155 
appears to have been generous, magnanimous, and public ſpi- 
nited :. he raiſed no fortune to himſelf; he expended indeed 
great ſums of the public money, but chiefly on public works; 
and at his death is faid to have valued himſelf principally on 
having never obliged any citizen to wear mourning on his ac- 
count, during his long adminiſtration, It is a remarkable Par- 


ticular recorded of Pericles by Suidas, that he was the firſt 
Athenian who compoſed, and put into writing, a diſcourſe de- 
ſigned for the public, 


POSTERIOR to Pericles, in the courſe of the Peloponneſian - 
war, aroſe Cleon, Alcibiades, Critias, and 'Theramenes, eminent 
citizens of Athens, who were all Yiſtinguiſhed for their Elo- 
quence. They were not Orators by profeſſion; they were not 

9 formed by ſchools, but by a much more powerful education, 
that of buſineſs and debate; where man ſharpened man, and 


civil affairs carried on by public ſpeaking, called-douberery—ex- 
3 The manner or ſtyle of Oratory which 


then 


GRECIAN ELOQUENCE. = 


! 
then prevailed, we learn from the Orations in the hiſtory of LE Cr. | 
Thucydides, who alſo flouriſhed in the ſame age. It was manly, mY | 

— 

8 and conciſe, even to ſome degree of obſcurity. | 
Grandes erant verbis, ſays Cicero, © crebri fententiis, com- 9 

£0 preſſione rerum breves, et, ob eam ipſam cauſam, interdum 16 f 
* ſubobſcuri *.” A manner very different from what in mo- | 
dern times we would conceive to be the Style of popular Ora- [ 
tory ; and which tends to give a high idea of the acuteneſs of 2 1 
thoſe audiences to which they ſpoke. 5 


THE power of Eloquence having, after the days of Pericles, 
become am object of greater conſequence than ever, this gave 
birth to a ſet of men till then unknown, called Rhetoricians, 
and ſometimes Sophiſts, who aroſe in multitudes during the Pelo- 
ponneſian war; ſuch as Protagoras, Prodicas, Thraſymus, and one 


who was more eminent than all the reſt, Gorgias of Leontium. 
Theſe Sophiſts joined to their art of rhetoric a ſubtile logic, and 


were generally a ſort of metaphyſical Sceptics. Gorgias, how- 

ever, was a profeſſed maſter of Eloquence only. His reputa- 

tion was prodigious. He was highly venerated in Leontium of 

Sicily, his native city; and money was coined with his name 

upon it. In the latter part ofhislife, he eſtabliſhed himſelf at Athens, 

and lived till he had attained the age of 105 years. Hermogenes 

(de Ideis, 1. ii. cap. 9.) has preſerved a fragment of his, from. 

which we ſee his ſtyle and manner. It is extremely quaint and 99 
artificial; full of antitheſis and pointed expreſſion; and ſhows 

how far the Grecian ſubtilty had already carried the ſtudy of 


_— 
* 


66 They were magnificent in their expreſſions; they abounded in thought; ; 
66 De compreſſed their matter into few words, and, by their brevity, were 
« ſometimes obſcure,” 
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language. 
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GRECIAN RLOQUENCE. 
EA T. language. Theſe Rhetoricians did not ungen themſelves with 


delivering general inſtructions concerning Eloquence to their 
pupils, and endeavouring to form their taſte; hut they profeſſed 
the art of giving them receipts for making all ſorts of Orations; 
and of teaching them how to ſpeak for, and againſt, every cauſe 
whatever. 
common places, and the artificial. invention of arguments and 
topics for every ſubject. In the hands of ſuch men, we may 
eaſily believe that Oratory would degenerate from the maſculine 
ſtrain it had hitherto held, and become a trifling and ſophiſtical 
art: and we may juſtly deem them the firſt corrupters of true 
Eloquence. To them, the great Socrates oppoſed himſelf. By 
a profound, but fimple reaſoning peculiar to himſelf, he ex- 
ploded their ſophiſtry; and endeavoured to recal men's atten- 
tion from that abuſe of reaſoning and diſcourſe which began to 


he in vogue, 10 natura — and . a94 uſeful 
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IN the 8 age, 3 ſomewhat later . the philoſopher 
3 flouriſhed Iſoerates, whoſe writings are {till 
extant. He was a profeſſed Rhetorician, and by teaching Elo- 
quence, he acquired both a great fortune, and higher fame than 
any of his rivals in that profeſſion, No contemptible Orator he 
was. His orations are full of morality and good ſentiments : 
they are flowing and ſmooth ; but too deſtitute of vigour. He 
never engaged in public , nor pleaded cauſes; and ac- 
ordne! his orations are calculated only for the ſhade : © Pom- 
„ px,” Cicero allows, 60 magis quam pugnæ aptior; ad volup- 
* tatem aurium accomamodatus: potius ” ad judiciorum cer- 


2 : : 25 Y ” 8 4. x cc tamen.“ 


Upon this plan, they were the firſt who treated of: 
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4 tacos 4.” The Style of Gorgias of Leontium was formed L E. © F. 
jaxo-thort ſentences; compoſad generally of two members ba- 
laneed againſt each other. The Style of Iſocrates, on the con- 
tfüry, is [welling and full; and he is ſaid to be the firſt who 
introduced the method of compoſing in regular periods, which 
had a ſtudied muſie and harmonious cadence; a manner which 
be has carried to à vicious exceſs. What ſhall we think of an 
orator, who employed ten years in compoſing one diſcourſe, ſtill 
extant, entitled the Panegyric ? How much frivolous care muſt 
have been beſtowed on all the minute elegance of words and 
ſentences ? Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has given us upon the p 
orations of Iſocrates, as alſo upon thoſe of fome other Greek 5 
© orators; a full and regular treatiſe, which is, in my opinion, one 2 a 
of the moſt judicious pieces of ancient criticiſm extant, and very 
worthy of being conſulted. He commends the ſplendor of Iſo- 
crates's Style, and the morality of his ſentiments ; but ſeverely - 
_ __  cenſures his affectation, and the uniform regular cadence of all 
his ſentences. He holds him to be a florid declaimer; not a 
natural perſuaſive ſpeaker. Cicero, in his critical works, 
though he admits his failings, yet diſcovers a propenſity to be 
| very favourable tothat ** plena ac numeroſa oratio,” that ſwell- 
ing and muſical ſtyle, which Iſocrates introduced; and with the 
love of which, Cicero himſelf was, perhaps, ſomewhat infected. 
In one of his Treatiſes (Orat. ad M. Brut.) he informs us, 
that His friend Brutus and he differed in this particular, and | 
that Brutus found fault with his partiality to Iſocrates. The 44 : 
manner of Iſoerates generally catches young people, when they ; 
| 5 f Shs 
* c More fitted for ſhow than for debate; better N for che amuſe- 
4 ment of an audience, than for judicial "ov 2, « 


Vor. II. D begin 


* — 


Fun Cn 


\ 


9 come to write or ſpeak for the world, they will find this oſten- 
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L EC T. begin to attend to compoſition; and it is very Mtural that n . 
— ſhould do ſo. It gives them an idea of that regularity, cadence, 


and magnificence of ſtyle, which fills the ear: but when they 


tatious manner unfit, either for carrying on buſineſs, or com- 
manding attention. It is ſaid, that the high reputation of Iſo- 
erates prompted Ari who was nearly his cotemporary, or 
lived but a little afterſhim,. to write his inſtitutions of Rhetorie; 
which are indeed formed upon a plan of Eloquence very diffe- 
rent from that of Iſocrates, and the Rhetoricians of that time. 
He ſeems to have had it in view to direct the attention f 


orators much more towards convincing and affecting their 
bearers, ak towards the moral cadence of ONS 


* js * . * * 
* 
4 


Hh le us ang Lyſias, W of dane are e * 
long al alſo to this period. Lyſias was ſomewhat earlier than Iſo- 
crates, and is the model of that manner which the ancients call 
the Tenuis vel Subtilis.” le has none of Ifocrates's pomp. 
He is every where pure and attic in the higheſt degree; ;; ſimple 
and unaffected; but wants force, and is ſometimes frigid 1 in his 
cone" *. Iſæus is chiefly remarkable for being the maſter 


* * 


In the judicious compariſon, which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus makes of 
the merits of Lyſias and Iſocrates, he aſcribes to Lyſias, as the diſtinguiſhing 
character of his manner, a certain grace or elegance ariſing from ſimplicity: 

„ weÞoxe Yap n Avow Acre exew To Xapiey* 1 d Iooxpurus, fixheras,”. 6 "The 7 
4 ſtyle of Lyſias has gracefulneſs for its nature: that of Iſocrates ſeeks to have 
„ it.“ In the art of narration, as diſtinct, probable, and perſuaſive, he holds 5 
Lyſias to be ſuperior to all Orators : at the ſame time, he admits that his com- 
poſition is more adapted to private litigation than to great ſubjects. He 31 
vinces, but he does not elevate nor animate. The magnificence and ſplendor: 
TG, Iſocrates is more ſuited to great occalions, He is more ou. than, 
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ef the great Demoſthenes, in whom, it muſt be i ON. # ANY. | 
Eloquence ſhone forth- with higher ſplendor, than perhaps in 


— 


1 0 1 
2 9 ? 


We nee life; they are well known. The ſtrong ambition 


] l his firſt e 3 his unwearied perſeverance in 


— 
13 Lan ory in dignity of Seu dry excels him. With regard to the 2 

| a tation which is viſible in Iſocrates's manner, he concludes what he ſays of it 
bi With the following excellent obſervations, which ſhould never be forgotten by © 

i any who aſpire to be true Orators. Tis Wevrlos & & yuyns 1 elo ro KUKXe + 
my; Nat TWY TX IPATIO Muy Th; Mefews To faripaxiadts, v (do u dot vag 


I I diem ens TW ęubhe Tis Achtes, x0 T8 ach Nera 7% wAnViven, 
| xporrigs T " emirndevjac & Mar t, Xa Ly YWtw, ro 0AmoTHTE) TH Kara 
| 4 voz; Brreroy US PUTS reis Vos noiy eneo0o. rn Acfiv, u rn At T& vonwela: 


| \ ide oaths; ra xomna, x Wratpma, xo wipe tiwdh rare un dd ru 
1 roi oy Tape Xu pf h dd Th Ko Hνν˖ĩs̃ ov dri vente. x 

x pifvr40 405 Yap Ta; en ud, x04 X05Aws Eso, wpor pay [ac XG KOASPwTA Tov 
1 Judic. de Iſocrate, p. 558. His ſtudied cireumflexion of periods, and 
rene affectation of the flowers of ſpeech, I do not approve. The thought 


\ : +; 66 preferred to reaſon, Whereas, in every diſcourſe, where buſineſs and affairs 
d are concerned, nature ought to be followed : and nature certainly dictates 
that the expreſſion ſhould be an object ſubordinate to the ſenſe, not the ſenſe 


| s #6 and peace, or takes the charge of a private man, who is ſtanding at the bar 
e to be tried for his life, thoſe ſtudied decorations, thoſe theatrical graces and 


ny trimental to the cauſe we eſpouſe. When the conteſt is of a ſerious kind, 
s ornaments, which at another time would have beauty, then loſe their effect, 
4 and prove hoſtile to the affections which we wiſh to raiſe in our hearers. 


D 2 furmounting 


N 


any that ever bore the name of an orator, and whoſe manner 
4 hs character, therefore, muſt deſerve our 3 de be 


- I $HALL not ſpend any time upon the circumſtances of De- q 


þ which-he diſcovered to excel in the art of ſpeaking ; - the unſace : 


c is frequently made ſubſervient to the muſic of the ſentence ;* and elegance i is 


Vee juvenile flowers, are out of place. Inſtead of being of ſervice, they are de- 
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4 to the expreſſion. When one riſes to give public counſel. concerning war : 
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; | L E AS en ſurmounting all the diſadvantages that aroſe from his perſon: *Y 
+ addreſs; his ſhatting himſelf up in a cave, that he might ſtudy 


_ With leſs diſtraction; his declaiming by the ſea-ſhore, that he 
1 might accuſtom himſelf to the noiſe of a tumultuous aſſembly, 
and with pebbles in his mouth, that he might dorrect a defect 
in his ſpeech; his practiſing at home with a naked ſword hang- - : 
ing over his ſhoulder, that he might check an ungraceful mo- 
tion, to which he was ſubject; all thoſe circumſtances which, 


5 we learn from Plutarch, are very encouraging to ſuch as ftudy | 4 
Mu. Eloquence, as they ſhow how far art and application may avail, 3 
for acQUIring, an excellence which nature ſeemed aeg to } | ; 8 

K : i | | 


ene the affected and don binner which the Rheto- | 
ricians of that age followed, Demoſthenes returned to the 3 
4. forcible and manly Eloquence of Pericles; and ſtrength and 
15 vehemence form the principal characteriſtics of has Style. Never 5 5 
| had orator a finer field than Demoſthenes in his Olynthiacs and ,  / 
Philippics, which are his capitar Oratidne; ; and, no doubt, to the 
nobleneſs of the ſubject, and to that integrity and public ſpirit 1 25 
2k which eminently breathe in them, they are indebted for much 
ö of their merit. The ſubject, is to rouze the indignation of his 
countrymen againſt Philip of Macedon, the public enemy of 
the liberties of Greece; and to guard them againſt the inſidious | 
meaſures, by which that crafty Prince endeavoured to lay n ! { 
aſleep to danger. In the proſecution of this end, we ſee him 
taking every proper method to animate a people, renowned: 40 
juſtice, humanity, and valour, but in many inſtances become 
corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxes them with their ve- 
nality, their indolence, and indifference to the public%eauſe; || 
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' while, at the ſame time, with all the art of an Orator, he recals LE - ---: * 
the glory of their anceſtors to their thoughts, ſhows. them that 10 XV. 5A 'Y 
they are ſtill a flouriſhing and a powerful people, the natural 

protectors of the liberty of Greece, and who wanted only the 

-inclination to exert themſelves, in order to make Philip tremble. 
With his cotemporary orators, who were in Philip's intereſt, N 
and who perſuaded the people to peace, he keeps no meaſures, 
but plainly reproaches them as the betrayers of their country. 

Hle not only prompts to vigorous conduct, but he lays down 7 5 

the plan of that conduct; he enters into particulars; and points 

out, with great exactneſs, the meaſures of execution. This is | 
the ſtrain of theſe orations. They are ſtrongly animated; and 

Full of the impetuoſity and fire of public ſpirit. They proceed . 
in a continued train of inductions, conitfiuences, and demon- 
| ſtrations, founded on ſound reaſon. The figures which he uſes, 

are never ſought after ; but always riſe from the ſubject. H ht 

employs them ſparingly indeed; for ſplendor and ornament are 
not the diſtinctions of this Orator's compoſition. It is an energy | 
of thought peculiar to himſelf, which forms his character, and 
ets him above all others. He appears to attend much more to 
things than to words. We forget the orator, and think of the 
buſineſs. He warms the mind, and impels to action. He has | 
no parade and oftentation ; no methods of inſinuation; no la- f 
boured ĩutroductions; but is like a man full of his ſubject, who, 
after preparing his audience by a ſentence or two for hearing 
plain 1 enters 17 872 on buſineſs. 
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Demosruanes appears to great 8 when e- ( 


with &ſchines in the celebrated oration © pro Corona.” Eſchines 
5 | was 


22 
'L LA 2 T. us his rival in buſineſs, and perſonal enemy; and one of the 
——— moſt diſtinguiſhed Orators of that age. But when we read the 


196 
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two orations, Eſchines is feeble in compariſon of Demoſthenes, 


and makes much leſs impreſſion on the mind. His reaſonings 
concerning the law that was in queſtion; are indeed very ſubtile; 


but his invective againſt Demoſthenes is general, and ill ſup- 
ported. Whereas Demoſthenes is a torrent, that nothing can 


reſiſt. He bears down his antagoniſt with violence; he draws 


V find in him that ſtudied, but concealed aqmberg. and 


his character in the ſtrongeſt colours; and the particular merit 


of that oration is, that all the deſcriptions in it are highly 


pictureſque. There runs through it a ſtrain of magnanimity 
and high honour: the Orator ſpeaks with that ſtrength and con- 
ſcious dignity which great actions and public ſpirit alone in- 
ſpire. Both Orators uſe great liberties with one another; and, 
in general, that unreſtrained licenee which ancient manners 
permitted, „Even to the length of abuſive names and downright 
ſcurrility, as appears both here and in Ciceto's Philippies, hurts 
and offends a modern ear. What thoſe ancient Orators gained 
by ſuch a manner in point of freedom and boldneſs, is more 
than compenſated by want of dignity; which ſeems to give an 
advantage, in this inn to the greater decency of modern 


ſpeaking. 


Tur Style of Demoſthenes is ſtrong and conciſe, though 
ſometimes, it muſt not be diſſembled, harſh and abrupt. His 
words are very expreſſive; his arrangement is firm and manly ; 
and, though far from being unmuſical, yet it ſeems difficult to 
Ayth- 
mus, which ſome of the ancient critics are fond of attributing 
to him. Negligent of A leſſer graces, one would rather con- 
I 8 ceive 


DEMOSTHENES. 
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ecive him to have aimed at that Sublime which lies in ſenti- . 5 = T. 
ment. His action and pronunciation are recorded to have — 


been uncommonly vehement and ardent; which, from the man- 
ner of his compoſition, we are naturally led to believe. The 


character which one forms of him, from reading his works, is 


of the auſtere, rather than the gentle kind. He is, on every 


occaſion, grave, ſerious, paſſionate; takes every thing on a high 
tone; never lets himſelf down, nor attempts any thing like 
pleaſantry. If any fault can be found, M his admirable Elo- 
quence, it is, that he ſometimes borders on the hard and dry. 
He may be thought to want ſmoothneſs and grace; which Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus attributes to his imitating too cloſely | 
the manner of Thucydides, who was his great model for Style, 
and Whoſe hiſtory he is ſaid to have written eight times over 


with his own hand. But theſe defects are far more than com- 


penſated, by that admirablè and maſterly force of maſculine 
Hoquence, which, as it overpowered. all who- Hears: it; cannot, , 


aua 1 be read without, emotion... A , Ne 
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Wan che 2 of Denkofitienca, Giesen tot her lber, 
Eliaience of courſe languiſhed, and relapſed again into the 
feeble manner introduced by the Rhetoricians and Sophiſts. De- 


metrius Phalerius, who lived in the next age to Demoſthenes, 
attained indeed ſome character, but he is repreſented to us as a 
flowery, rather than a. perſuaſive ſpeaker, who aimed at grace 
rather-than ſubſtance. - * DeleQabat Athenienſes, ſays Cicero, 
« magis quam inflammabat.” He amuſed the Athenians, ra- 


4 ther than warmed them.“ And after his time, we hear of 
no more Grecian Orators o any note. 410 
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HISTORY OF ELOQUENCE CONTINUED— 
A ROMAN ELOQU ENCEL—=CIGLRO-SODERN 
* ELOQUENCE. | | 
201 » ECT.,] AVING treated of che riſe of Eloquence, and of its 
Nm ſtate among the Greeks, we now proceed to conſider its 
progreſs among the Romans, where we thall fmd one model, 
at leaſt, of Eloquence, in its moſt ſplendid and illuſtrious form. 
The Romans were long a martial nation, -altogether:rude,".and 
- unſkilled in arts of any kind. Arts were of late introduction 
among them; they were not known till after the conqueſt of 
Greece; and the Romans always n the een Us 
. q their maſters in every part of learning. 


- '. Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes er £5; 
Aae A mann 8 | Hon. rn. ad Aug: 
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| ; me” | When 3 6 brought i in her captive arts, | 
| : She triumph'd o'er her favage conquerors” heart 
Taught our rough verſe its numbers to refine, 
And our rude Style with elegance to ſhine, | FRANCIS. 
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ROMAN ELOQUENCE. 


As the Romans derived their Eloquence, Poetry, and Learning L 1 T. 202. 


from the Greeks, ſo they muſt be confeſſed to be far inferior to 
them in genius for all theſe accompliſhments. They were a 
more grave and magnificent, but a leſs acute and ſprightly 
people. They had neither the vivacity nor the ſenſibility of the 
Greeks ; their paſſions were not ſo eaſily moved, nor their 
conceptions ſo lively ; in compariſon of them, they were a 
phlegmatic nation. Their language reſembled their character; 
it was regular, firm, and ſtately; but wanted that ſimple and 
expreſſive naivete, and, in particular, that flexibility to ſuit 
every different mode and ſpecies of compoſition, for which the 
Greek tongue is diſtinguiſhed above that of every other coun- 


try. 


Graiis ingenium, graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Muſa loqui | Ars, Poxr. 


"And hence, when we compare together the various rival pro- 
ductions of Greece and Rome, we ſhall always find this diftinc- 
tion obtain, that in the Greek productions there is more native 
genius; in the Roman, more regularity and art. What the 
Greeks invented, the Romans poliſhed; the one was the ori- 
ginal, rough ſometimes, and incorrect; the other, a finiſhed 


copy. 


As the Roman government, during the republic, was of the 
popular kind, there is no doubt but that, in the hands of the 


* To her lov'd Greeks the Muſe indulgent gave, 
To her lov'd Greeks with greatneſs to conceive ; 
And in ſublimer tone their language raiſe ; 
Her Greeks were only covetous of praiſe. 
b FRANCIS. 
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LECT. leading men, public ſpeaking became early an engine of go- 
XXVI 

LS Vernment, and was employed for gaining diſtinction and power. 

But in the rude unpoliſhed times of the State, their ſpeaking - 


3 ; 


204 


*F 


„„ 
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was hardly of that ſort that could be called Eloquence. Though 


Cicero, in his Treatiſe “ de Claris Oratoribus,” endeavours to 


give ſome reputation to the elder Cato, and thoſe who were his 
cotemporaries, yet he acknowledges it to have been © Aſperum 


+ © et horridum genus dicendi,” a rude and harſh ſtrain of ſpeech. - 


It was not till a ſhort time preceding Cicero's age, that the Ro- 
man Orators roſe into any note. Crafſus and Antonius, two of 


the Speakers in the dialogue De Oratore, appear to have-bgen the 
moſt eminent, whoſe different manners Cicero deſcribes with 
great beauty in that dialogue, and in his other rhetorical works, 


{ But as none of their productions are extant, nor any of Hor= 


] tenſtus's, who was Cicero's cotemporary and rival at the bar, it 
is needleſs to tranſcribe. from Ciceros writings the account 


* which he gives of thoſe beat men, and of the character of Grey | 


Eloquence *. 
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Iux object in this period, moſt worthy to draw our atten- 
| tion, eis Cicero himſelf; whoſe- name alone ſuggeſts every thing 
that is ſplendid in Oratory. With the hiſtory of his life, and 
with his character, as a man and a politician, we have not at 
preſent any direct concern. We conſider him only as an elo- 
N quent Speaker; and, in this view, it is our buſineſs to remark 


Os 
4 


* Such as are deſirous of particular information on this head, had better have 


recourſe to the original, by reading Cicero's three books De Oratore, and his 


— — 


other two treatiſes, entitled, the one, Brutus, Sive de Claris Oratoribus; the 


other Orator, ad M. — won pate accounts, vl + deſerve per={ 


uſal. 
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both his virtues, and his defects, if he has any. His virtues L bn 

are, beyond controverſy, eminently great. In all his Orations Gy, 

there is high art. He begins, generally, with a regular ex- 

ordium ; and with much preparation and inſinuation prepoſſeſſes 

the hearers, and ftudies to gain their affections. His method 

is clear, and his arguments are arranged with great propriety. 

His method is indeed more clear than that of Demoſthenes ; 

and this is one advantage which he has over him. We find 

every thing in its proper place; he never attempts to move, 

till he. has endeavoured to convince; and in moving, eſpe- 

ciallyſche ſofter paſſions, he is very ſucceſsful. No man C. 205 
euer. mots, knew the power and force of words better than 

Cicero. He rolls them along with the greateſt beauty and 

pomp ; and, in the ſtructure of his ſentences, is curious and exact 

to the higheſt degree. He is always full and flowing, never 

abrupt. He is a great amplifier of every ſubje& ; magnificent, 

and in his ſentiments highly moral. His manner is on the 

whole diffuſe, yet it is often happily varied, and ſuited to the 

ſubject. In his four orations, for inſtance, againſt Catiline, 

the tone and ſtyle of each of them, particularly the firſt and 

laſt, is very different, and accommodated with a great deal of 

judgment to the occaſion, and the ſituation in which they were 

ſpoken. When a great public object rouſed his mind, and de- 

manded indignation and force, he departs conſiderably from x 

that looſe and declamatory manner to which he iel at other 4. 
times, and becomes exceedingly cogent and vehement. This is 

the caſe in his Orations againſt Anthony, and in thoſe too 0 
againſt Verres and Catiline. R 775 
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28 CICERO. 


L ECT. ToczrnrR with thoſe high les which Cicero poſſeſſes, 
\ he is not exempt from certain defects, of which it is neceſſary 
to take notice. For the Ciceronian Eloquence 1s a pattern ſo 

dazzling by its beauties, that, if not examined with accuracy 

7 and judgment, it is apt to betray the unwary into a faulty imi- 
20 tation; and I am of opinion, that it has ſometimes produced 
this effect. In moſt of his Orations, eſpecially thoſe compoſed 

4 in the earlier part of his life, there is too much art; even car- 
ried the length of oſtentation. There is too viſible a parade of 
. Eloquence. He ſeems often to aim at obtaining admiration, 
. rather than at operating conviction, by what he ſays. Hence, 
on ſome occaſions, he is ſhowy rather than ſolid; and diffuſe, 
where he ought to have been preſſing. His ſentences are, at 

. at all times, round and ſonorous; they cannot be accuſed of 
= monotony, for they poſleſs variety of cadence ; but, from too 
great a ſtudy of magnificence, he is ſometimes deficient in 
_ ſtrength. On all occaſions, where there is the leaſt room for 
it, he is full of himſelf. His great actions, and the real ers. 


vices which he had performed to his country, apologize for this 
in part; ancient manners, too, impoſed fewer reſtraints from the 


ſide of decorum ; but, even after theſe allowances made, Ci- 
cero's oſtentation of himſelf cannot be wholly palliated ; and 
his Orations, indeed all his- works, leave on our minds the im- 
preſſion of a good man, but withal, of a vain man. | 
TRE defects which we have now taken notice of in Cicero's 
Eloquence, were not unobſerved by his own cotemporaries. 
207 This we learn from Quinctilian, and from the author of the 
dialogue, © de Cauſis Corruptæ Eloquentiæ.“ Brutus, we are 
informed, called hing * fractum et elumbem, broken and 


enervated. 
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Tenervated. © Suorum temporum homines,” ſays Quincti- 5 
lian, © incefſere audebant eum ut tumidiorem & Aſianum, et 
> * redundantem, et in repititionibus nimium, et in ſalibus ali- | 
6 quando frigidum, & in compoſitione fractum et exſultantem, | | 
« & penè viro molliorem *,” Theſe cenſures were undoubt- 
edly carried too far; and favour of malignity and perſonal en- 
mity. They ſaw his defects, but they aggravated them; and | 
the ſource of theſe aggravations can be traced to the difference Wt | 
which prevailed in Rome, in Cicero's days, between two great | - 1 
parties, with reſpe& to Eloquence. The © Attici,” and the | 
Aſiani.“ The former, who called themſelves the Attics, were : | 
the patrons of what they conceived to be the chaſte, ſimple, and | 
natural Style of Eloquence; from which they accuſed Cicero as 4 
having departed, and as leaning to the florid Aſiatic manner. | 
* ſeveral of his rhetorical works, particularly in his ©* Orator . 
% ad Brutum; Cicero, in his turn, endeavours.to expoſe this 


ſeck, as ſubltitativg a frigid and jejune manner, in place ee 


= © om 


true Attic Eloquence ; and contends, that his own compoſition 
was formed upon the real Attic Style. In the roth Chapter of 
the laſt Book of Quinctilian's Inſtitutions, a full account is 
given of the diſputes between theſe two parties; and of the 
Rhodian, or middle manner between the Attics and the Aſiatics. 
Quinctilian himfelf declares on Cicero's fide; and, whether it 
be called Attic or Aſiatic, prefers the full, the copious, and the 
amplifying Style. He concludes with this very juſt obſervation: _ 
e Plures ſunt eloquentiz facies ; ſed ſtultiſſimum eſt quzrere, 


* <« His cotemporaries ventured to reproach him as ſwelling, redundant and 
« Aſiatic; too frequent in repetitions ; in his attempts towards wit ſometimes 
« cold; and, in the ſtrain of his compoſition, feeble, deſultory, and more effe- 
& minate than became a man.“ | '& 
e „ ad 


30 


I. Ir. ad quam recturus ſe fit orator; cum omnis ſpecies, quz modo 
4 xrecta eſt, habeat uſum.— Utetur enim, ut res exiget, om- 
nibus; nec pro cauſa modo, fed pro partibus cauſ - : 
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COMPARISON)OF 
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O the ſubject of comparing Cicero and Demoſthenes, mueh 
has been ſaid by critical writers. The different manners of 


theſe two Princes of Eloquence, and the diſtinguiſhing characters 


of each, are ſo l in their writings, that the com- 


pariſon is, in manyſreſpects, obvious and eaſy. The character of 
Demoſthenes is vigour and auſterity; that of Cicero is gentle- 
neſs and inſinuation. In the one, you find more manlineſs, in 


the other, more ornament. The one is more harſh, but more 


ſpirited and cogent; the other more agreeable, but withal, looſer 
and weaker, | 


* EC » 


To account for this difference, without any prejudice to Ci- 


_...cero, it has been ſaid, that we mult look to the nature of their 


different auditories ; that the refined Athenians followed with 
eaſe the conciſe. and convincing Eloquence of Demoſthenes ; 
but that a manner more popular, more flowery, and Ueclama- 


tory, was requiſite in ſpeaking to the Romans, a people leſs i 
acute, and leſs acquainted with the arts of ſpeech, But this is 


not ſatisfactory. For we muſt obſerve, that the Greek Orator 
ſpoke much oftener before a mixed multitude, than the Roman. 


F 


r= * © Eloquence admits of many different forms; and nothing can be more 


& fooliſh than to enquire, by which of them an Orator is to regulate his Com- 
& poſition ;. ſince every form, which is in itſelf juſt, has its own place and 
cc uſe. The Orator, according as circumſtances require, will employ them 
< all; ſuiting them not only to the cauſe or ſubject of which he treats, but to 


6 tie different parts of that ſubject.“ 
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CICERO AND)DEMOSTHENES. | 31 


n 


0 | Fun all the public buſineſs of Athens was tranſacted in po- L 209 * 
pPular Aſſemblies. The common people were his hearers, and his 
Judges. Whereas Cicero generally addreſſed himſelf to the 
; © Patres Conſcripti, or in criminal trials to the Prætor, and the 
Select Judges; and it cannot be imagined, that the perſons of 
higheſt rank, and beſt education in Rome, required a more diffuſe 


wanner of pleading than the common citizens of Athens, in 
order to make them underſtand the cauſe, or reliſh the Speaker. 210 


[ Perhaps we ſhall come nearer the truth, by obſerving, that to 
Unite tagsther all the qualities, without the leaſt exception, | ) 

that form a perfe& Orator, and to excel equally in each of . 

thoſe-qualities, is not to be expected from the limited powers of 

human genius. The higheſt degree of ſtrength is, I ſuſpect, | 3 

never found united with the higheſt degree of ſmoothneſs and „ pars 41 % 

ornament; equal attentions to both are incompat e and the F | 
genius that carries ornament to its utmoſt length, is not of ſuch 

a kind, as can excel as much in vigour. For there plainly lies 


the characteriſtical difference between theſe- two. - celebrated 


| 
Orators. | 
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. a diſadvantage to Demoſthenes, that, beſides his con- ; W —— 
eiſeneſs, which ſometimes produces obſcurity, the language, in 
which he writes, is leſs familiar to moſt of us than the Latin, 
and that we are leſs acquainted with the Greek antiquities than | 
we are with the Roman. We read Cicero with more eaſe, and of 
courſe with more pleaſure. Independent of this circumſtance too, 
he is no doubt, in himſelf, a more agreeable writer than the other. 
But notwithſtanding this advantage, I am of opinion, that were 


the ſtate in danger, or ſome great pwbbe intereſt at ſtake, which 
drew the ſerious attention of en, an Oration in the ſpirit and 
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32 ' 
L E C r. ſtrain of Demoſthenes, would have more weight, and produce 
N — greater effects than one in the Ciceronian manner. Were De- 
moſthenes's Philippics ſpoken in a Britiſh Aſſembly, in a ſimilar 
conjuncture of affairs, they would convince and perſuade 
at this day. The rapid Style, the vehement reaſoning, the 
diſdain, anger, boldneſs, freedom, which perpetually animate 
them, would render their ſucceſs infallible over any modern 
by Aſſembly. I queſtion whether the ſame can be ſaid of Cicero's 


Orations; whoſe Eloquence, however beautiful, and however 
well ſuited to the Roman taſte, yet borders oftener on decla- 
maation, and is more remote from the manner in which we now 
expect to hear real buſineſs and cauſes of importance treated *. 
In comparing Demoſthenes and Cicero, moft of the French | il 
Critics to give the preference to the latter. P. Rapin * 
the Jeſuit, in the Parallels which he has drawn between ſome 4 
of the moſt eminent Greek and Roman writer, uniformly de- 
cides in favour of the Roman. For the preference which he 
gives to Cicero, he aſſigns, and lays ſtreſs on one reaſon of a 
pretty extraordinary nature; viz. that Demoſthenes could not 
' poſſibly have ſo complete an inſight as Cicero into the manners 
and paſſions of men; Why ?—Becaule he had not the advan- 
tage of peruſing Ariſtotle's treatiſe of Rhetoric, wherein, ſays , 
our Critic, he has fully laid open that myſtery ; and, to ſupport 
this weighty argument, he enters into a controverſy with A. 

| . in order to prove that Ariſtotle's Rhetoric was not . 


In this judgment, I concur with Mr. David Hume, in his Eſlay u upon 1 


Eloquence. He gives it as his opinion, that, of all human productions, the |, 


Orations of Demoſthenes preſent to us the models which approach the t 


to perfection. — 
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eicrko AND DEMOSTHENES. RB: 1 


publictked till after Demoſthenes had ſpoken, at leaſt, his moſt L ECT, 2 Tt 


conſiderable orations. Nothing can be more childiſh. Such — 

Orators as Cicero and Demoſthenes, derived their knowledge of 

the human paſſions, and their power of moving them, from higher ö 
fources than any Treatiſe of Rhetoric. One French Critic * : ; 
has indeed departed from the common wack ; and, after beſtow- 77a © 
ing on Cicero thoſe juſt praiſes to which the conſent of ſo many 1 
ages ſhows him to be entitled, concludes, however, with giving | ; 
the palm to Demoſthenes. This is Fenelon, the famous Arch- | 
biſhop of Cambray, and Author of Telemachus ; himſelf ſurely 
no enemy to all the graces and flowers of compoſition. It is in 
his Reflections on Rhetoric and Poetry, that he gives this judg- 
ment; a ſmall tract, commonly publiſhed along with his Dia- 
logues on Eloquence*. Theſe dialogues and reflections are par- 
0 ee k of e, as cs I think, the juſteſt i 
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eee rt Arty = ' tn 
Ay his exproſiions are e ha da beautiful, the paſſage here 212 
referred to deſerves to be inſerted. © Je ne crains pas dire, que Demoſthene 
. ke me paroit ſupEricur A Ciceron. Je proteſte que perſonne n' admire plus Ci- 2/3 
125 ceron que je fais. I! embellit tout ce qu'il touche. II fait honneur à la 5 
J e parole. II fait des mots ce qu'un autre n'en ſauroit faire. II a je ne ſal 5 
44 combien de ſortes d'eſprits. Il eſt meme court, & vehement, toutes les fois 
« qu'il veut l'eſtre; contre Catiline, contre Verres, contre Antoine. Mais 
< on remarque quelque parure dans fon diſcours.. L'art y eft metveilleux; | | | 
„ mais en Fentrevoit. L'orateur en penſant au falut de la rẽnublique, ne : 
.< $'oublie. paz e et ne ſe laiſſe pas oublier. Demoſthene paroit ſortir ds ſoi, et 
46 que Ja patrie. Il ne cherche point le beau; il le fait, ſans y 2 p 
ede Padmiration. II fe fert de Ia parole, comme un homme 
2 ' miodeſte de ſon habit, pour ſe couvrir, II tonne; il foudroye. - C*eſtuwtor- 
9 e rent qui entraine tout. On ne peut le critiquer, parcequ'on eſt ſaiſi. On penſe * 
| . aux choſes qu'il dit, & non à ſes paroles. On le perd de vue. On n'eſt oc- q ' 
| „ 
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. cupe que de Philippe qui envahit tout. Je ſuis charmẽ de ces deux orateurs : 
| % mais Javoue que je ſuis moins touch de e Nart infini, 55 de la magnifique i 
e  Hoquenice de Cicergn, que de Ia rapide ſim n 
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7 DECAY OF ROMAN/ELOQUENGE. 


213 LECT ideas on the. ſubject, "that are 10 be met with in anx aner 
* critical writer. a 11 ORE: 1; 45 005 
Tux reign of Eloquence, among the Romans, was very 
ſhort. After the age of Cicero, it languiſhed, or rather ex- 
pired; and we have no reaſon to wonder at this being the caſe. 
For not only was liberty entirely extinguiſhed, but arbitrary 
power felt in its heavieſt and moſt oppreſſive weight: Provi- 
dence having, in its wrath, delivered over the Roman Empire 
to à ſucceſſion of ſome of the moſt; execrable tyrants that ever 
diſgraced, and ſeourged, the human race. Under their govern- 
ment, it was naturally to be expected that taſte would be cor- 
rupted, and genius diſcouraged. Some of the ornamental arts, 
leſs intimately connected with liberty, continued, for a while; 
to prevail; but for that maſeuline Eloquence, which had exer- 
ciſed itſelf in the ſenate, and in the public affairs, there was no 
longer any place, The change which was. produced on Elo- 
quence, by the nature of the government, and the ſtate of the 
80 public manners, is beautifully deſcribed in the Dialogue de 
Caiiſis: corruptæ Floquentiæ, which is attributed, by ſome, 
to. Tacitus, by others, to Quinctilian. Luxury, effeminacy, 
aud flattery, overwhelmed all. The F orum, here ſo many 
great affairs had been tranſacted, was now become a deſert. 
Private cauſes were ſtill pleaded ; but the Public was no longer 
intereſted ; nor any general attention drawn to what paſſed 
there: Unus inter hæc, et alter, dicenti aſſiſtit; et res velut 
* in ſolitudine agitur. Oratori autem clamore plauſuque opus 
PR eſt, et velut quodam theatro, qualia quotidie antiquis ora- 
0 toribus contingebant; cum tot ac tam nobiles forum co- 
"a arQtarent 3 cum n & trihus, & municipiorum lega- 
| 4 tiones, 
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. tiones, periclitantibus aſſiſterent; cum in pleriſque Judiciis LECT. 944 
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ts the ſchools if the 8 the corruption of Elo- 
quence was completed. Imaginary and fantaſtic ſubjects, ſuch 
as had no reference to real life, or buſineſs, were made the 
themes of declamation; and all manner of falſe and affected 
cirnaments were brought into vogue: Pace veſtra liceat 
e dixifſe,” ſays Petronius Arbiter, to the declaimers of his 
time, primi omnem eloquentiam perdidiſtis. Levibus enim 
* ac inanibus ſonis ludibria quzdam excitando, effeciſtis ut 
corpus orationis enervaretur atque caderet. Et ideo ego ex- 
iſtimo adoleſcentulos in ſcholis ſtultiſſimios fieri, quia nihil ex 
lis, quæ in uſu habemus, aut audiunt, aut vident ; ſed piratas 
% cum. catenis in littore antes ; et tyrannos edicta ſeribentes 0 
0 . imperent filiis ut patrum ſuorum capita. præecidant; 


* fed. reſponſa, in peſtilentia data, ut virgines tres aut ꝓlures im- C 


2 molentur; ; ſedi mellitos verborum globulos, & omnia quaſi 
= a erg; & ſeſamo ſparſa. Qui inter hæc matrinn eur nen 


* magis ſapere poffunt, quam bene olere qui in eulina habt.. 
o rant f. - In the hands of the Greek e the . 
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2% Phe: Courts of. 3 are; ee ſo . that the 
Oe ſee ms to tant} plone, and talk to bare! walls. But Elaquence re- 
joices in, the burſts of loud applauſe, and exults in a fulb audience; ſuch as 
OF uſed; to preſs round the, antient Qrators, when the Forum ſtood erowded 
with nobles z when a numerous retinue of clients, when foreign ambaſſa- 
- $, dors, when tribes, and whole cities aſſiſted at the debate; and when, in 


00 many trials, the Roman: dun re themldlves to be Coricerned m 
<8 effi Tut; boon i "a 
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46 the a en of all true Eloquence. For, by thoſe 'mock ſubjects, on 
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.ELOQUENCE OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 
and ſenſible Eloquence of their firſt noted Crunk, degenerated, 
as I formerly ſhowed, into ſubtility and ſophiſtry; in the 
hands of the Roman declaimers, it paſſed into the quaint and 
affected; into point and antitheſis. This corrupt manner 
begins to appear in the writings of Seneca; and ſhows itſelf, 
alſo, in the famous panegyric of Pliny the Younger on Trajan, 
which may. be conſidered as the laſt effort of Roman oratory. 
Though the author was a man of genius, yet it is deficient in 
nature and eaſe. We ſee, throughout the whole, a perpetual 
attempt to depart from the ordinary way of thinking, and to 


. en a forced elevation. 


* 


o 
2 


£ "M the decline of the Roman Empire, the introduction of 
Chriſtianity gave riſe to a new ſpecies of Eloquence, in the 
apologies, ſermons, and paftoral writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. Among the Latin Fathers, Lactantius and Minutius 


-Felix, are the moſt remarkable for purity of Style; and, in a 
later age, the famous St. Auguſtine poſſeſſes a confiderable . 


"ſhare of ſprightlineſs and ſtrength. But none of the Fathers 
nen any yutt models of "Es Their Language, as 


F LL 
« which, you 3 your empty and unmeaning ple an Ig you * 
<« enervated and overthrown all that is manly and ſubſtantial in Oratory. I 
ee cannot but conclude, that the youth whom you educate, muſt be totally per- 

verted in your ſchools, by hearing and ſeging nothing which has any affini- 
ty to real life, or human affairs; but tories of pirates ſtanding on the ſhore, 
provided with chains for loading their captives, and of tyrants iſſuing their 
edits, by which children are commanded to cut off the heads of their 
parents; but reſponſes given by oracles in the time of peſtilence, that 
_ © ſeveral virgins muſt be ſacrificed ; but glittering ornaments: of phraſe, and 
« a ſtyle higbly ſpiced, if we may fay fo, with affected conceits. They who 
s are educated in the midſt of ſuch ſtudies, can no more acquire a good 
e taſte, than they can ſmell ſweet who dwell perpetually i in a kitchen,” | 
F. C ö / ſoon | 
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Toon: 2 as we deſcend to the third or fourth century, — L E C T. 

"harſh; and they are, in general; itifscted with the taſte of ; 

chat age, a love of ſwoln and ſtrained thoughts, and of the play 

.of words. Among the Greek Fathers, the moſt diſtinguiſhed, 

by far, for his oratorial merit, is St. Chryſoſtome. His Lan- 

guage is pure; his Style highly figured. He is copiqus, 

ſmooth, and ſometimes pathetic. But he retains, at the ſame « , 
time, much of that character which has been always attributed 1 
to the Aſiatic Eloquence, diffuſe and redundant to a great 1 
degree, and often overwrought and tumid. He may be read, 


howe very with advantage, for the Eloquence of the pulpit, as 
being freer * falſe ornaments than the Latin Fathers. | . 
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As there is nothing more that occurs to me, deſerving par- 21& 3 
ticular attention in the middle age, I paſs now to the ſtate of F 
| Eloquence i in modern times. Here, it muſt be confeſſed, that; 

in no European nation, Public Speaking has been conſidered as 
ſio great an object, or been cultivated with fo much care, as in 
Greece or Rome. Its reputation has never been ſo high x its 
effects have never been ſo conſiderable; nor has that high- and 
ſublime kind of it, which prevailed in thoſe antient ſtates, been 
ſo much as aimed at: notwithſtanding, too, that a new profeſ- 
ſion has been eſtabliſhed, which gives peculiar advantages to 
Oratory, and affords it the nobleſt field; I mean, that of the 
Church. The genius of the world ſeems, in this reſpect, to 
have undergone ſome alteration. The two countries where we 
might expect to find moſt of the ſpirit of Eloquence, are 
France and Great Britain: France, on account of the diſtin- 
. turn of the nation towards all the liberal arts, and of 
the encouragement which, for this century paſt, hoke arts 
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have ge 
both of the public capacity and genius, and of the free goverri- 
ment which it enjoys. 

countries, has the talent of Public Speaking riſen near #@ the 
degree of its antient ſplendor. While, in other productions of 
genius, both in proſe and in poetry, they have contended: for 


the prize with Greece and Rome; nay, in ſome compoſitions, - 


may be thought to have ſurpaſſed them: the names of De- 


moſthenes and Cicero, ſtand, at this day, unrivalled in fame; 


and it would be held preſumptuous and abſurd, to pretend to 
place any modern whatever en the lame, or even ea nearly 
equal, rank. 


IT ſeems: particularly. furpriſing, that Great Britain ſhould 
not have made a more conſpicuous figure in Eloquence than it 
-has hitherto attained ; when we conſider the enlightened, and; at 


the ſame time, the free and bold genius of the country, which : 


ſeems not a little to favour Oratory ; and when we conſider 
that, of all the polite nations, it alone poſſeſſes a 2, popular: g. 


| ernment, or admits into the legillature, ſuch numerous al- 


ſemblies as can be ſuppoſed to lie under the dominion of Elo- 
quence *, Notwithſtanding this advantage, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that, in moſt parts of Eloquence, we are undoubtedly 
inferior, not only to the Greeks and Romans by many der 


grees, but Wo the French. We- have Philoſophers,. Emir | 


* Mr. Hume, in his Eſſay on Eloquence, makes this obſervation, and H. 
luſtrates it with his uſual elegance. He, indeed, ſuppoſes; that no ſatisfactory 


reaſons can be given to account for the inferiority of modern to agtient Elo 


quence. In this, I differ from him, and ſhall endeavour, before the. con- 


cluſion of this Lecture, to point out ſome cauſes to which, I think, it may, | 


in a great meaſure, be. aſcribed, in the three great ſcenes of Public Speaking. 2 
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ceived from the Public ; Great Britain, - on :aceoudt 


Yet, ſo it is, that, in neither of; thoſe 
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nent ind; conſpicuous, perhaps, beyond any nation, in i allwke 


bars of ſcience, We have both taſte and erudition, in a high 
degree. We have Hiſtorians, we have Poets of the greateſt 


name; but of Orators, or Public Speakers, how little have we 


to boaſt? And where are the monuments of their genius to be 
found? in every period we have had ſome who made a figure, 


by managing the debates in Parliament; but that figure was 


commonly owing to their wiſdom, or their experience in buſi- 


neſs, more than to their talents for Oratory ; and unleſs, in 


ſome fe inſtances,” wherein the-power of Oratory has appeared, 
indee With much luſtre, the art of Parliamentary Speaking 
rather obtained to ſeveral a temporary applauſe, than conferred 
upon any a laſting renqwun. At the bar, though, queſtionleſs, 
werhave many able pleaders, yet few or none of their plead- 
ings have been thought worthy to be tranſmitted to poſterity; 3 
nor have commanded attention, any longer than the cauſe which 
was the ſubject of them intereſted the Public; while, in France, b 
the pleadings of Patru, in the former age, and thoſe of Cochin 


and D Agueſſeau, in later times, are read with pleaſure, and 


are often quoted as examples of Eloquence by the French 
critics. In the ſame manner, in the pulpit; the Britiſh: divines 


have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt accurate and rational 


compoſitions which, perhaps, any nation can boaſt of. Many- 
printed ſermons we have, full of good ' ſenſe, . and of ' ſound 
divinity and morality; but the Eloquence to be-found in them, , 
the power of perſuaſion, of intereſting and engaging the heart, 
whieh is, or ought to be, the great object of the pulpit, is far from 
bearing a ſuitable proportion to the excellence of the matter. There 
are few arts in my opinion, farther from perfection, than that 
0 8 is among us; the reaſons of which; I ſhall after- 


wards- 


A 
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= LE C *. wards have occaſion to difculs ; in proof of the fact, it is ſuf- 7 
XXVL' ; 
—— ficient to obſerve, that an Engliſh fermon, inſtead of rg f 
| perſuaſive animated Oration, ſeldom riſes beyond the ſtrain of E 7 
correct and dry reaſoning. Whereas, in the ſermons of 4 
Boſſuet, Maſſillon, Bourdaloue, and Flechier, among the þ 
French, we ſee a much higher ſpecies of Elequence aimed at, 77 
and in a great meaſure att than the Brit'h preachers have ; 
e in view. . INES * 1 ga cn N * 
7 * ag. e 1 | 


* 550 3 * charaQterifiical 8 between the late of a 
e | Eloquence 3 in France and in Great Britain is, that te French 
12222. have adopted higher ideas both of pleaſing and perſuading by 
| . means of Oratory, though, ſometimes, in the execution they | 29912 
7 8 fail. In Great Britain, we have taken up Eloquence on 8 REL 
lower key; but in pur Zentge, as was ngurally to be ex- © om 
3 SH OR 222. pected, have been more correct. In France, e. le of nel | 3 


O Orators is ornamented with bolder figures; 3 aud; ; 1 ; 
. h carried on with more amplificitien; more warmth and eleva- 1 
„ tion. The compoſition j is offer very Hoalbifill; but loretinies, 3 


„ alſa, too diffuſe, and deficient in that and cogeney 85 
W which — Eloquence powerful: à defe owing, perhaps, 
LEO: 75 | in part, to the genius of the people, which legs themto'attend' © © ++ 


* 
a. 


. DH fully as much to ornamentz.as_to ſubſtance and, in part, to 
115 N the nature of their government, which; b Excluding Public | 
| . „ Speaking from ha hing much influence on;theÞþ duct of Public {> 4, 
3 * deprives Eloquence of its beſt op poi nity I peg 
C . inf nerves and ſtrength. Hence the dijo is hn 8 
r 0 eh is left for their Eloquence. ment 
CC French academy give harangues at theif ac 'F ſton, in which 
112 115 BYE 23. whe, often appears 3 but labouring under Re ee, . 
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having no ſubject to diſcourſe upon, they run commonly into 


flattery and panegyric, the moſt barren and inſipid of all 
topics. 1 | » | 


* 0 


— 


I OBSERVED. before, that the Greeks and Romans aſpired to 


a more ſublime ſpecies of Eloquence, than is aimed at by the 


Moderns. Theirs was of the vehement and paſſionate” kind, 
by which they endeavoured to inflame the minds of their 
hearers, and hurry their imaginations away: and, ſuitable to 


this vehemence-of thought, was their vehemence of geſture and 
action; the. © ſupploſio pedis , the ©. percuſſio frontis & 
« femoris *, were, as we learn from Cicero's writings, uſual 


geſtures among them at the bar; though now they would be 
reckoned extravagant any where, except upon the ſtage. 
Modern Eloquence is much more cool and temperate ; and in 


Great Britain eſpecially, has confined itſelf almoſt- wholly .to 


the argumentative and rational. It is much of that ſpecies 


which the antient critics called the Tenuis,” or Subtilis; 


which aims at convincing and inſtructing, rather than affecting 
the paſſions, and aſſumes a tone not much higher than com- 


mon argument and diſcourſe. | TS AY - 


, 


PEPIN reaſons may be given, why modern Eloquence has 
been ſo limited, and humble in its efforts. In the firſt place, I 
am of opinion, that this change muſt, in part, be aſcribed to 
that correct turn of thinking, which has been ſo much ſtudied 
in modern times. It can hardly be doubted, that, in many 
efforts of mere genius, che antient Greeks and Romans excelled 
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L 2 * us; but, on the other hand, that, in accuracy and cloſeneſs of 
8 reaſoning on many ſubjects, we have ſome advantage over 
them, ought, I think, to be admitted alſo. In proportion as 

224 the world has advanced, philoſophy has made greater progreſs. 
A certain ſtrictneſs of good ſenſe has, in this iſland par- 

ticularly, been cultivated, and introduced into every ſubject 

Hence we are more on our guard againft the flowers of Elo- 

cution; we are on the watch; we are jealous of being deceived 

by Oratory. Our Public Speakers are obliged to be more re- 

ſerved than the antients, in their attempts to elevate the ima- 

gination, and warm the paſſions; and, by the influence of pre- 

vailing taſte, their own genius is ſobered and chaſtened, per- 

haps, in too great a degree. It is likely too, I confeſs, that 

what we fondly aſcribe to our correctneſs and good ſenſe, is 

owing, in a great meaſure, to our phlegm and natural coldneſs. 

For the vivacity and ſenfibility of the Greeks and Romans, 

more- eſpecially of the former, ſeem to have been much greater 

than ours, and to have given, | chem a "Wiſer heme NY all the 


beauties of OR 5 © 


. | 
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BESIDES theſe national conſiderations, we muſt, in the next 
place, attend to peculiar circumſtances in the three great ſcenes 
of Public Speaking, which have proved diſadvantageous to- the 
growth of Eloquence among us. Though the Parliament of 
Great Britain be the nobleſt field which Europe, at this day, 
affords to a Public Speaker, yet Eloquence has never been ſo 
powerful an inſtrument there, as it was in the popular aſſem- 

& 4, 8 blies of Greece and Rome. Under ſome former reigns, the 
WD 1 high 
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high hand of arbitrary power bore a violent ſway; and in-L ECT. 


later times, miniſterial influence has generally prevailed. The 
power of Speaking, though always conſiderable, yet has been 
often found- too feeble to counterbalance either -of theſe ; and, 


of courſe, has not been ſtudied with ſo much zeal and fervour, 


as where its effe& on buſineſs was irreſiſtible and certain. 


Ar the Bar, our diſadvantage, in compariſon of the antients, 


is great. Among them, the judges were generally numerous . 


the laws were few and ſimple ; the deciſion of cauſes was left, 
in a great meaſure, to equity and the ſenſe of mankind, Here 
was an ample field for what they termed Judicial Eloquence. 


But among the moderns, the caſe is quite altered. The fyſtem 


of law is become much more complicated; The knowledge 
of it is- thereby rendered ſo laborious an attainment, as to be 
the chief object of a lawyer's education, and, in a manner, the 
ſtudy of his life. The Art of Speaking is but a ſecondary 
accompliſhment, to which he can afford to devote much leſs of 
his time and labour. The boundg « of Eloquence beſides, are 
now much circumſcribed at the Bar; and except, in a few 
| caſes, reduced to arguing from ſſrict law, ſtatute, or pre- 
cedent ; by which means knowledge, much more chan Oratory, 
is become the principal requiſite. 


% 


W1TH regard to the Pulpit, it has certainly been a great diſ- 
advantage, that the practice of reading Sermons, inſtead of 
repeating them from memory, has prevailed u in 
England, This may, indeed, have introduced accuracy; but 
it has done great ns to Eloquence ; for a Diſcourſe read, 

G 3 is 
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LE E T. is far inferior to an Oration ſpoken. It leads to a different 


ſort of compoſition, as well as of delivery; and can never 
have an equal effect upon any audience. Another circum- 
ſtance, too, has been unfortunate. The ſectaries and fanatics, 
before the Reſtoration, adopted a warm, zealous, and popular 
manner of preaching ; and thoſe who adhered to them, in 
after-times, continued to diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſomewhat 
of the ſame manner. The odium of theſe ſects drove the 
eſtabliſhed church from that warmth which they were judged 
to have carried too far, into tte oppoſite extreme of a ſtudied 
coolneſs, and compoſure of manner. Hence, from the art of 
perſuaſion, which preaching ought always to be, it has paſled, 
in England, into mere reaſoning and inſtruction; which not 
only has brought down the Eloquence of the Pulpit to a lower 
tone than it might juſtly aſſume; but has produced this farther 


effect, that, by accuſtoming the Public ear to ſuch cool and 
diſpaſſionate Diſcourſes, it has tended to faſhion other Kinds of - 


Public Wb upon: ma ſame model. 


Tuvs I have is ſome view of the ſtate of Eloquence 
in modern times, and endeavoured to account for it. It 
has, as we have ſeen, fallen below that ſplendor which it 
maintained in antient ages; and from being ſublime and vehe- 
ment, has come down to be temperate and cool., Yet, till 
in that region which it occupies, it admits great ſcope ; and, 
to the defect of zeal and application, more than to the want 


. Ade Viikaolins of capacity and genius, we may aſcribe its not having hitherto 


Arbleniigher, It is a field where there is much honour yet to 


be reaped | | is an — which may be employed for 
| purpoſes 


MODERN ELOQUENCE. 45 
purpoſes of the higheſt importance. . The antient models may L Ee 
Rill, with much advantage, be ſet before us for imitation ; Cons 
though, in that imitation, we muſt, doubtleſs, have ſome 
regard to what modern taſte and modern manners will bear ; 1 
of which I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſay more. | *% 
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LECTURE LE 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING=— 


 ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES— 
EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 


FTER the preliminary views which have been'given of 
the nature of Eloquence in general, and of the ſtate in 
which it has ſubſiſted in different ages and countries, I am now 
to enter on eanſldezing the different kinds of Public Speaking, 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of each, and the rules which relay I 
9 to them. The ancients divided all Orations into three kinds; 
: the Demonſtrative, the Deliberative, and the Judicial. The 
ſcope of the Demonſtrative was to praiſe or to blame ; that of 
the Deliberative to adyiſe or to diſſuade; that of the Judicial, 

f 10 accuſe or to defend. The chief ſubjects of Demonſtrative 
Eloguence, were Panegyrics, Invectives, Gratulatory and Fu- 
neral Orations. The Deliberative was employed in matters of 
public concern, agitated in the Senate, or before the Aſſemblies 
of the People. The Judicial is the ſame with the Eloquence 
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' DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING... 


of the Bar, employed in addreſſing Judges, who have power to uw Rs 
abſolve or to condemn. This diviſion runs through all the an- 45 
cient Treatiſes on Rhetoric; and is followed by the moderns, 


Who copy them. It is a diviſion not inartificial; and compre- 
hends moſt, or all of the matters which can be the ſubject of 
Public Diſcourſe. It will, however, ſuit our purpoſe better, 
and be found, I imagine, more uſeful, to follow that diviſion 
which the train of Modern Speaking naturally points out to us, 
taken from the three great ſcenes of Eloquence, Popular Aſſem 
blies, the Bar, and the Pulpit ; each of which has a diſtinct 
character that particularly ſuits it. This diviſion coincides 


in part with the ancient one. The Eloquence of the Bar is 
preciſely the ſame with what the ancients called the Judicial. 


The Eloquence of Popular Aſſemblies, though moſtly of what 
they term the Deliberative Species, yet admits alſo of the De- 
monſtrative. The Eloquence of the Pulpit is altogether of a 
diſtinct +ffture, and cannot be properly reduced under. any of 


1 —— — 


the heads of the Ancient Rhetoricians. 


Jo all the three, Pulpit, Bar, and Popular Aſſemblies, belong, 
in common, the rules concerning the conduct df a diſcourſe in 
all its parts. Of theſe rules I purpoſe afterwards to treat at 
large. But before proceeding to them, I intend to ſhow, firſt, 
what is. peculiar to each of theſe three kinds of Oratory, in their 
ſpirit, character, or manner. For every ſpecies of Public Speaking 
has a manner or character peculiarly ſuited to it; of which it is 


highly material to have a juſt idea, in order to direct the appli». + 


cation of general rules. The Eloquence of a Lawyer is funda- 

mentally different from that of a Divine, or a Speaker in Parlia - 

ment: and to have a preciſe and proper idea of the diſtinguiſi - 
| "log 
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L E CT. ing character which any kind of Public Speaking requires, is 


te the foundation of what is called a juſt taſte in that kind of 


| Speaking. 

Lxy1NG aſide any queſtion concerning the pre-eminence in 
point of rank, which is due to any one of the three kinds be- 
fore mentioned, I ſhall begin with that which tends to throw 
moſt light upon the reſt, viz. the Eloquence of Popular Af- 
ſemblies. The moſt auguſt Theatre for this kind of Eloquence, 
to be found in any nation of Europe, is, beyond doubt, - the 
Parliament of Great Britain. In meetings too, of leſs: dignity,, _ 
it may diſplay itſelf. Wherever there is a popular court, or = 
wherever any number of men are aſſembled for debate or con- T: 11 
ſultation, there, in different forms, this ſpecies of Eloquence 
may take place. | | | 
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Ker 287 Ixs object is, or ought always to be, Perſuaſion. There 
$545: banc muſt be ſome end propoſed ; ſome point, mot commonly of 
public utility or good, in favour of which we ſeek to determine 
the hearers. Now, in all attempts to perſuade men, we muſt 
proceed upon this principle, that it is-neceflary to convince their 
underſtanding. Nothing can be more erroneous, than to ima- 
gine, that, becauſe Speeches to Popular Aſſemblies admit more 
of a declamatory Style than ſome other diſcourſes, they there- 
fore ſtand leſs in need of being ſupported by ſound reaſoning. 
When modelled upon this falſe idea, they may have the ſhow, 
but never can produce the effect, of real Eloquence. Even the 
ſhow of Eloquence which they make, will pleaſe only the tri- 
fling and ſuperficial. For, with all tolerable judges, indeed al- 
moſt with all men, mere declamation ſoon becomes inſipid. Of 
4 whatever 
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whatever rank the hearers be, a Speaker is never to pre- 


ſume, that by a frothy and oftentatious harangue, without ſolid 
fenſe and argument, he can either make impreſſion on them, 


or acquire fame to himſelf. It is, at leaſt, a dangerous experi- 
ment; for, where ſuch an artifice ſucceeds once, it will fail ten 
times. Even the common people are better judges of argu- 
ment and good ſenſe, than we ſometimes think them; and 
upon any queſtion of buſineſs, a plain man, who ſpeaks to the 
point without art, will generally prevail over the moſt art- 
ful Speaker who deals in flowers and ornament, rather than in 
reaſoning. Much more, when Public Speakers addreſs them- 
ſelves to any Aſſembly where there are perſons of education and 
improved underſtanding, they 5 to be careful not to trifle 
with their hearers. 


LET it be ever kept in view, that the foundation of all that 


can be called Eloquence, is good ſenſe, and ſolid thought. As 


popular as the Orations of Demoſthenes were, ſpoken to all the 
citizens of Athens, every one who looks into them, muſt ſee 


2392 


how fraught they are with argument; and how important 


it appeared to him, to convince the underſtanding, in order 
to perſuade, or to work on the principles of action. Hence 
their influence in his own time; hence their fame at this day. 
Such a pattern as this, Public Speakers ought to ſet before them 
for imitation, rather than follow the 4##& of thoſe looſe and 
| frothy Declaimers, who have brought diſcredit on Floquence, 
Let it be their firſt ſtudy, in addreſſing any Popular Aſſembly, 
to be previouſſy maſters of the buſineſs on which they are to 
peak; to be well provided with matter and argument; and to 
reſt upon theſe the chief ſtreſs. This will always give to their 

Vol. II. | H diſcourſe 
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. LE C T. diſcourſe an air of manlineſs and ſtrength, which is a powerful 
23 8 CET, inſtrument of perſuaſion. Ornament, if they have genius for it, 
' will follow of courſe; at any rate it demands only their ſecondary 
A” Cura fit verborum ; ſolicitudo rerum.“ To your 
« expreſſion be attentive, but about your matter be ſolicitous,” 
is an advice of Quinctilian, which cannot be too often recol- 
lected by all who ſtudy Oratory. 


W 


\ 4 | IN the next place, in order to be perſuaſive Speakers in a 
| | Popular Aſſembly, it is, in my opinion, a capital rule, that 
we be ourſelves perſuaded of whatever we recommend to 
others. Never, when it can be avoided, ought we to eſpouſe 
1 Ns. any ſide of the argument, but what we believe to be the true 
and the right one. Seldom or never will a man be eloquent, 
but when he is in earneſt, and uttering his own ſentiments. 
They are only the “ yerz voces ab imo pectore, the un- 
| | ä aſſumed language of the heart or head, that carry the force of 
TT "Former Lecture, when entering on this fub- 
24 +. jeR, I obſerved, that all high Eloquence muſt. be the offspring 
of paſſion, or warm-emotion,, It is this which makes every man 
; _ perſuaſive; and gives a force to his genius, which it poſſeſſes 
14% | at no other time. Under what diſadvantage then is he placed, 
N S pM who, not feeling what he utters, muſt counterfeit a warmth to 
| which he 1s a ſtranger ? 
| | | 


8 28 I KNow, that young people, on purpoſe to train themſelves Bs 
| to the Art of Speaking, imagine it uſeful to adopt that fide of "Or 
J the queſtion under debate, which, to themſelves, appears the 
N weakeſt, and to try what figure they can make upon it. But, 
Lam afraid, this is not the moſt improving education for Public 
Speaking; 
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Speaking ; and that it tends to form them to a habit of flimſy 1 
and trivial diſcourſe. Such a liberty they ſhould, at no time, 
allow themſelves, unleſs in meetings where no real buſineſs is 
carried on, but where declamation and improvement in Speech 
is the ſole aim. Nor even in ſuch meetings, would I recom- 
mend it as the moſt uſeful exerciſe. They will improve them- 
ſelves to more advantage, and acquit themſelves with more 
" honour, by chooſing always that ſide of the debate to which, in 
their own judgment, they are moſt inclined, and ſupporting it 
by what ſeems to themſelves moſt ſolid and perſuaſive. They 
will acquire the habit of reaſoning cloſely, and expreſſing them- 
ſelves with warmth and force, much more when they are ad- 
hering to their own ſentiments, ' than when they are ſpeaking 
in contradiction to them. In aſſemblies where any real buſineſs 
is carried on, whether that buſineſs be of much importance or 
not, it is always of dangerous conſequence for young. Practi- 
tioners to make trial of this ſort of play of Speech. It may fix 
an imputation on their characters before they are aware; and 
what they intended merely as amuſement, may be turned to the 
diſcredit, either of their principles or their underſtanding. 


DE BAT E, in Popular Courts, ſeldom allows the Speaker that 
full and accurate preparation before hand, which the Pulpit 
always, and the Bar ſometimes, admits. The arguments muſt 
be ſuited to the courſe which the Debate takes; and as no 


man can exactly foreſee this, one who truſts to a fet Speech, 


compoſed in his cloſet, will, on many occaſions, be thrown out 
of the ground which he had taken. He will find it pre-occu- 
pied by others, or his reaſonings ſuperſeded by ſome new turn 
of the buſineſs ; and, if he ventures to uſe his prepared Speech, 
"+ 2 | it 
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figure. There is a general prejudice with us, and not wholly 
an unjuſt one, againſt ſet Speeches in Public Meetings. The 
only occaſion, when they have any propriety, 1s, at the opening 
of a debate, when the Speaker has it in his power to chooſe his 
field. But as the Debate advances, and parties warm, diſ- 
courſes of this kind become more unſuitable. They want the 
native air; the appearance of being ſuggeſted by the buſineſs 
that is going on; ſtudy and oſtentation are apt to be viſible ; 
and, of courſe, though applauded as elegant, they are feldom 
ſo perſuaſive as. more free and unconſtrained diſcourſes. 


Tuls, however, does not by any means conclude againſt 
premeditation of what we are to ſay; the negle& of which, 
and the truſting wholly to extemporaneous efforts, will Un 
avoidably produce the habit of ſpeaking in a looſe: and ; 
geſted manner. But the premeditation which i Is of moſt ad- 
vantage, in the caſe which we now conſider, is of the ſubject 
or argument in general, rather than of nice compoſition on 
any particular branch of it. With regard. to the matter, we 
cannot be. too accurate in our preparation, ſo as to be fully 
maſters of the buſineſs under confideration;; but, with regard to 
words and expreſſion, it is very poſſible ſo far to overdo, as to 
render our Speech ſtiff and preciſe. Indeed, tilf once perſons. 
acquire: that lirmneſs, that preſence: of mind, and command of 
expreſſion, i in a. Public Meeting, which nothing but habit and 
practice can beſtow, it may be proper for a young Speaker to 


commit to memory the whole of what he is to fay. But; 
after ſome performances of this kind have given him boldneſs, 


he will find it the better method not to confine himſelf ſo ſtrict- 
| "0k 
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ly; but only to write, beforehand, ſome Sentences with which L ECT. 


he intends to ſet out, in order to put himfelf fairly in the train 

and, for the reſt, to ſet down ſhort, notes of the topics, or prin- "8 | 
cipal thoughts upon which he is to inſiſt, in their order, leav- 4 
ing the words to be ſuggeſted by the warmth of diſcburfs. Such 

ſhort notes of the ſubſtance of the difcourſe, will be found 

Mm... conſiderable ſervice; to-thoſe, eſpecially, who are beginning 

to 7 to ſpeak i in public. They will accuſtom them to ſome degree 
Wer accuracy, which, if they ſpeak frequently, they are in 

danger too ſoon of loſing. They will even accuſtom them to 

think more cloſely on the ſubject in queſtion; and will aſſiſt , 

them greatly in arranging their thoughts with method and: 


* , 


order. 


' Tas ts; me next to r that in all kinds of Public 
Speaking, nothing i is of greater conſequence than a proper and 
elear method. I mean not that formal method of laying down 
heads and ſubdiviſions, which is commonly practiſed in the 

Pulpit; and which, in Popular Aſſemblies, unleſs the Speaker 
be a man of great authority and character, and the ſubject of 
great importance, and the preparation too very accurate, is 
rather in hazard of diſguſting the hearers: ſuch an introduction 
preſenting always the melancholy proſpect of a long diſcourſe. 
But though the method be not laid down in form, no diſcourſe, 
of any length, ſhould be without method; that is, every thing 
ſhould be found in its proper place. Every one who ſpeaks;. 
will find it of the greateſt advantage to himſelf to have pre- 
viouſly arranged his thoughts, and claſſed under proper heads, in 


his own mind; what he is to deliver. This wilt aſſiſt his memory, 


and carry him through his diſcourſe, without chat confuſion to: 
which. 


z 
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which one is every moment ſubject, who hac fixed no diſtinct 
plan of what he is to ſay. And with reſped to the hearers, 
order in diſcourſe is abſolutely. neceſſary for making any proper 
impreſſion. It adds both force and light to Irhat is ſaid. It 
makes them accompany the Speaker eaſily aiif readily, as he 
goes along; and makes them feel the full effect of every argu- 
ment which he employs. Few things, theretafe, deſerve more 
to be attended to than diſtinct arrangement! 


however great, can never produce entire conviction without it. 


Of the rules of method, and the proper diſtribution of the 
ſeveral parts of a diſcourſe, I am hereafter to treat. 

LET us now conſider & the Style and Expreſſion ſuited to 
the Eloquence of Popular Aſſemblies. Beyond doubt, theſe 
give ſcope for the moſt: animated manner of Public Speaking. 
The very aſpect of a large Aſſembly, engaged in ſome debate 
of moment, and attentive to the diſcourſe of one man, is 


ſufficient to inſpire that-man-with ſuch elevation and warmth, 
as both gives riſe to ſtrong expreſſions, and gives them propriety. 
Paſſion eaſily riſes in a great Aſſembly, where the movements 
are communicated by mutual ſympathy between the Orator and 
the Audience. Thoſe: bold figures, of which I treated formerly 


as the native Language of paſſion, their proper place, 
That ardour of Speech, that vehemence and glo of Sentiment, 


which ariſe from a mind animated and inſpired; by ſome great : 
and public object, form the pecuhar characteriſtics of Popular | 
Eloquence, in its higheſt degree of perfection. | 


| 
Fd 
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Tux liberty, however, which we are now giving of the 


ſtrong and paſſionate manner to this kind of, Orgtory, muſt be 
2 8 always ; 
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always underſtood wif" Fertain limitations and reſtraints, LE CT. 


XVII. 


which, it will be neceſſary to point out diſtinctly, in order ce IEA] 


guard againſt e miſtakes on this ſubject. 


As firſt, The warmth which we expreſs muſt be ſuited to the 
- occaſion and the ſubject: for nothing can be more prepoſterous, 
than an attempt to introduce great vehemence into a ſubject, 
which is either of ſlight importance, or which, by its nature, 
requires to be treated of calmly. A temperate tone of Speech, is 


that for which there is moſt frequent occaſion ; and he who is, 
on every ſubject, paſſionate and vehement, will be conſidered 
as a bluſterer, and meet with little regard. 


IN the ſecond place, We muſt take care never to counterfeit 
warmth without feeling it. This always betrays perſons into 
an unnatural manner, which expoſes them to ridicule. For, as 


I have often ſuggeſted, to ſupport the appearance, without the 


real feeling. of paſſion, is one of the moſt difficult things in 
nature. The diſguiſe can almoſt never be ſo perfect, dure 


e diſcovered. The heart can only anſwer to the heart. 


, 8 : — K 
The great rule here, as indeed in every other caſe, is, to 


follow nature; never to attempt a ſtrain of Eloquence which is 


not ſeconded by our own genius. One may be a Speaker, both 
of much reputation and much influence, in the calm argu- 
mentative manner. To attain the pathetic, and the ſublime of 


Oratory, requires thoſe ſtrong ſenſibilities of mind, and that 


high power of expreſſion, which are given to few. 


In the third place, Even when the ſubject juſtifies the vehe- 
ment manner, and when genius prompts it; when warmth is 


felt, 


24 
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felt, not counterfeited ; we muſt, euer, ſet a guard on our- 
ſelves, not to allow impetuoſity to tranſport us too far, With- 
out emotion in the ſpeaker, Eloquence, as was before obſeryed, 

will never produce its higheſt effects; but, at the ſame time, if 
the Speaker loſe command of himſelf, he will foon loſe com- 
mand of his audience too. He muſt never kindle too ſoon : 
he muſt begin with moderation; and ſtudy to carry his hearers 
along with him, as he warms in the progreſs. of his diſcourſe. 
For, if he runs before in the courſe of pafficn, and leaves them 
behind ; if they are not tuned, if we may ſpedk ſo, uniſon to 
him, the diſcord will preſently be felt, and be very grating. 
Let a Speaker have aewes ſo good reaſon to be animated and 
fired by his ſubject, it is always expected of him, that the awe 


and regard due to his Audience ſhould lay a decent reſtraint 


upon his warmth, and prevent it from carrying him beyond 
certain bounds. If, when moſt heated by the ſubject, he can be 
ſo far maſter of himſelf as to preſerve cloſe attention to argu- 
ment, and even to ſome degree of correct expreſſion, this, ſelf 
command, this exertion of reaſon, in the midſt of paſſion, has 
a Wonderful effect both to pleaſe, and to perſuade. It is indeed 
the maſter- piece, the higheſt attainment of Eloquence; uniting 

the ſtrength of reaſon, with the vehemence of paſſion; affording 
all the advantages of paſſion for the purpoſe of perſuaſion, with- 


Hut the confuſion and diſorder which are apt to accompany it. 


In the fourth place, in the higheſt and moſt animated ſtrain 
of popular ſpeaking, we muſt always preſerve regard to what 
the public ear will bear. This direction I give, in order to 


2. guard againſt an injudicious imitation of ancient Orators, who, 


both in their pronunciation and 8 and in their figures of 
| 3 ee expreſſion, 
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expreſſion, uſed a bolder-manner than what the greater coolneſs L OD 
of modern taſte will readily fuffer. - This may perhaps, as I for- nga 
merly obſerved, be a diſadvantage to Modern Eloquence. It is | 
no reaſon why we ſhould be too ſevere in checking the impulſe 
of genius, and continue always creeping on the ground; but it 
is a reaſon, however, why we ſhould avoid carrying the tone of 
declamation to a height that would now be reckoned extra- 
vagant. Demoſthenes, to juſtify the unſucceſsfuÞ action of 
Cheronæa, calls up the manes of thoſe heroes who fell in the 
battle of Marathon and Platza, and ſwears by them, that their 
fellow citizens had done well, in their endeavours to ſupport the 
ſame cauſe. Cicero, in his oration for Milo, implores and at- 
| teſts the Alban hills and groves, and makes a long addreſs to 
them: and both paſſages, in theſe Orators, have a fine effect “. 
But how few modern Orators could venture on ſuch apo- 
e e 955 2 a power of n would it require to give 


243 


* The paſſage | in FEicero 1 is very beautiful, and adorned with the higheſt co- 24 
louring of his Eloquence. Non eſt humano conſilio, ne mediocri quidem, 


- © Judices, deorum immortalium cura, res illa perfecta. Religiones, meher- 

6 cule, ipſæ aræque cum illam belluam cadere viderunt, commoviſſe ſe vi- 

< dentur, et jus in illo ſuum retinuiſſe. Vos enim jam Albatti tumuli, atque 

luci, vos inquam imploro atque obteſtor, voſque Albanorum obrutæ aræ, 

% facrorum populi Romani ſociæ et equales, quas ille præceps amentia, cæſis 
« proftratiſque, ſanctiſſimis lucis, ſubſtructionum inſanis molibus oppreſſerat; 248 

< veſtrz tum aræ, veſtræ religiones viguerunt, veſtra vis valuit, quam ille 
omni ſcelere polluerat. Tuque ex tuo edito monte Latiali, ſancte Jupiter, 

40 2 ille lacus, nemora, fineſque, ſæpe omni nefario ſtupro, ſcelere macula- 

rat, aliquando ad eum puniendum, oculos aperuiſti; vobis illæ, vobis veſtro 

in conſpectu, ſeræ, ſed juſtæ tamen, & debitz pcenz ſolutæ ſunt.” 
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ſuch figures now their proper grace, or make them produce 1 — 


due effect upon the hearers ? 


In the fifth and laſt place, in all kinds of Public Sheaking, but 
eſpecially in Popular Aſſemblies, it is a capital rule to attend to 
all the decorums of time, place, and character. No warmth of 
Eloquence can atone for the neglect of theſe. That vehemence, 
which is becoming in a perſon of character and authority, may 
be unſuitable to the modeſty expected from a young Speaker. 
That ſportive and witty manner which may ſuit one ſubject and 
one Aſſembly, is altogether out-of place in a grave cauſe, and a 
ſolemn meeting. Caput artis eſt,” ſays. QuinQilian, * de- 
* cere. Ihe firſt principle of art, is, to obſerve decorum.” 
No one ſhould ever rife to ſpeak in public, without forming to 
himſelf a juſt-and ſtrict idea of what ſuits his own age and cha- 
rater; what ſuits the ſubject, the hearers, the place, the occa- 


59. 


ſion; and adjuſting the whole train and manner of his ſpeax- 


ing on this idea. All the ancients inſiſt much on this. Con- 
ſult the Hrſt chapter of the eleventh book of Quinctilian, which 
is employed wholly on this point, and is full of good ſenſe. 
Cicero's admonitions in his Orator ad Brutum, I ſhall give in his 
own words, which ſhould never be forgotten by any who ſpeak 
in public. © Eft Eloquentiæ, ficut reliquarum rerum, funda- 
* mentum, ſapientia; ut enim in vita, fic in oratione nihil eſt 
« difficilius quam quod deceat videre; hujus ignoratione ſæpiſ- 
« ſimè peccatur; non enim omnis fortuna, non omnis aucto- 
* ritas, non omnis ætas, nec vero locus, aut tempus, aut au- 
« ditor omnis, eodem aut verborum genere tractandus eſt, aut 
Semperque in omni parte orationis, ut vitæ, 


* quid 
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* quid deceat conſiderandum; quod et in re de qua agitur po- 
ſitum eſt, et in perſonis et eorum qui dicunt, et eorum qui 
„ audiunt *.” —So much for the conſiderations that require to be 
attended to, with reſpect to the vehemence and warmth which 
is allowed in Popular Eloquence. 


Tu current of Style ſhould in general be full, free, and na- 
tural. Quaint and artificial expreſſions are out of place here; 
and alwaygglcrogate from perſuaſion. It is a ſtrong and manly 
Style which ſhould chiefly be ſtudied,.and metaphorical Lan- 
guage, when properly introduced, produces often a happy effect. 
When the metaphors are warm, glowing, and deſcriptive, 
ſome inaccuracy in them will be overlooked, which, in a written 
compoſition, would be remarked and cenſured. Amidſt the 
torrent of declamation, the ſtrength of the figure makes impreſ- 
hon; the inaccuracy of it eſcapes. | 


* 


ART Ye” ; 


Wirn N to the degree of conciſeneſs or diffuſeneſs, 
ſuited to Popular Eloquence, it is not eaſy to fix any exact 
bounds. I know that it is common to recommend a diffuſe 
manner as the moſt proper. I am inclined, however, to think, 


. Good ſenſe is the foundation of Eloquence, as it is of all other things 2.44 
tc that are valuable. It happens in Oratory exactly as it does in life, that fre- 
& ,quently nothing is more difficult than to diſcern what is proper and becom- 
© ing. In conſequence of miſtaking this, the groſſeſt faults are often com- 
& mitted. For to the different degrees of rank, fortune, and age among men, 
te to all the varieties of time, place, and auditory, the ſame Style of Language, 
< and the ſame ſtrain of thought, cannot agree. In every part of a diſcourſe, 4 
“ juſt as in every part of life, we muſt attend to what is ſuitable and de- 
c cent; whether that be determined by the nature of the ſubject of which we 
<6 rok, or by the characters of thoſe who ſpeak, or of thoſe who hear,” 


: os , that 


222 A-0 Af nit Fein, to obſerve, that in ſpeaking to mixt Aſſem- 


* 
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that there is danger of erring in this reſpeQ ; and that by in- 
dulging too much in the- diffuſe Style, public Speakers often loſe 
more in .point of ſtrength, than they gain by the fullneſs of 
their illuſtration. There is no doubt, that in ſpeaking to a mul- 
titude, we muſt not ſpeak in ſentences and apothegms ; care 
muſt be taken to explain and to inculcate ; but this care may be, 
and frequently is, carried too far. We ought alway to re- 
member, that how much ſoever we may be pleaſed v 9 
ing ourſelves ſpeak, every Audience is very ready to he 
moment they begin toe, all our Eloquence goes for 1 
A looſe and verboſe manner never fails to create diſguſt; and, 
on moſt occaſions, we had better run the riſque of laying 
too little, than too much. Better place our thought in gif 
ſtrong point of view, and reſt it there, than by turning it into 
every light, and, pouring forth a profuſion of words upon it, 
exhauſt the attention of our hearers, and leave them flat and 
languid. 


Or Pronunciation and Delivery, I am bereafier to treat apart. 


blies, the beſt manner of delivery is the firm and the deter- 
mined. An arrogant and overbearing manner is indeed always 
diſagreeable; and the leaſt appearance of it ought to be ſhunned : 

but there is a certain deciſive tone, which may be aſſumed even 
by a modeſt man, who is thoroughly perſuaded of the ſentiments 
he, utters ; and which is M beſt calculated for making a general 
impreſſion. A feeble and heſitating manner beſpeaks always 
ſome diſtruſt of a man's own opinion ; which is, by no means, 
a favourable circumſtance for his inducing others'to embrace it. 
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THESE are the chief thoughts which have occurred to me L E CT. 
from reflection and obſervation; concerning the peculiar diſtin- —— 
guiſhing Characters of the Eloquenee proper for Popular Aſſem- 
blies. The ſum of what has been ſaid, is this: The end of 
Popular Speaking is perſuaſion; and this muſt be founded on 
conviction. Argument and reaſoning muſt be the baſis, if we 
would be Speakers of buſineſs, and not mere Declaimers. We 
ſhould be engaged in earneſt on the fide which we eſpouſe; and 
utter, as much as poſhble, our own, and not counterfeited Sen- 
timents. The premeditation ſhould be of things, rather than of 
words, Clear order and method ſhould be ſtudied : 'The manner 
and expreſſion warm and animated; though ſtill, in the midſt of 
that vehemence, which may at times be ſuitable, carried on under 
the proper reſtraints which regard to the audience, and to the 
decorum of character, ought to lay on every Public Speaker: 
the Style free and eaſy ; ſtrong and deſcriptive, rather than dif- 
fuſe; and the delivery determined and firm. To conclude this 
head, let every Orator remember, that the impreſſion made by 
ſine and artful ſpeaking is momentary; that made by argument 
and good ſenſe, is ſolid and laſting. 


I SHALL now, that I may afford an exemplification of that 
ſpecies of Oratory of which I have bcen treating, inſert ſome 
extracts from Demoſthenes. Even under the great diſadvan- 
tage of an Engliſh tranſlation, they will exhibit a ſmall ſpecimen 
of that vigorous and ſpirited eloquence which I have ſo often 
praiſed. I ſhall take my extracts moſtly from the Philippics and 
Olynthiacs, which were entirely popular Orations ſpoken to the 
general convention of the citizens of Athens: and, as the ſubject 
of both the Philippics, and the Olynthiacs, is the ſame, I ſhall not 
6 2 confine 
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confine myſelf to one Oration, but ſhall join together paſſages 
taken from two or three of them; ſuch as may ſhow his general 
ſtrain of ſpeaking, on ſome of the chief branches of the ſubject. 
The ſubject in general is, to rouze the Athenians to guard againſt 
Philip of Macedon, whoſe growing power. and crafty policy had 
by that time endangered, -and ſoon after overwhelmed the. li- 
berties of Greece. The Athenians began to be alarmed; but 
their deliberations were ſlow, and their meaſures feeble; ſeveral 
of their favourite Orators having been' gained by Philip's bribes 
to favour his cauſe, In this critical conjuncture of affairs De- 
moſthenes aroſe. In the following manner he begins his firſt 
Philippic ; which, like the exordiums of all his Orations, is 


ſimple and artleſs *, 


* HAD we been convened, Athenians ! on ſome new ſubject 


< of debate, I had waited till moſt of your uſual counſellors 
had declared their opinions. If I had approved of what was 


4M propoſed by them, I ſhould have continued ſilent; if not, I 


% ſhould then have attempted to fpeak my ſentiments. But 
* ſince thoſe very points on which theſe Speakers have often- 
e times been heard already, are at this time to be conſidered ; 


* though I have ariſen firſt, T preſume I may expect your par- 
« don; for if they on former occaſions had adviſed the proper 
«meaſures, you would not have found it needful to conſult at 


“ preſent. 


« FirsT then, Athenians! however wretched the ſituation of 
« our affairs at preſent ſeems, it muſt not by any means be 


In the following extracts, Leland's tranſlation is moſtly followed. 
3 — * thought 
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* thought deſperate. What I am now going to advance may L. E CF. 


4 poſſibly appear a paradox; yet it is a certain truth, that our 
e paſt misfortunes afford a circumſtance a moſt favourablegels 
« these to our future hopes“. And what is that? even 
e that our preſent difficulties are owing entirely to our total 
4 indolence, and utter diſregard of our own intereſt. For were 
« we thus ſituated, in ſpite of every effort which our duty de- 
% manded, then indeed we might regard our fortunes as abſo- 
e lutely deſperate. But now, Philip hath only conquered your 
« ſupineneſs and inactivity; the ſtate he hath not conquered. 
« You cannot be ſaid to be defeated ; your force. hath. never- 


“ heen exerted... 


„Ir there is a man in this aſſembly who thinks that we muſt 
find a formidable enemy in Philip, while he views on one hand 
the numerous armies which ſurround him, and on the other, 
© the weakneſs of our ſtate, deſpoiled of ſo much of its dominions, 
IJ cannot deny that he thinks juſtly. * Yet let him reflect on this; 
e there. was a time, Athenians!- when. we poſſeſſed, Pydna, Po-- 
« tidoea, and Melthone, - and all that country round; when 
«© many of the ſtates, now ſubjected to him, were free and inde- 


« pendent,: and more inclined to our alliance than to his, If 


Philip, at that time weak in himſelf and without allies, had de- 
e ſponded of ſucceſs againſt you, he would never have engaged. 
&« in- thoſe enterpriſes: which are now crowned with ſucceſs, nor. 
could have raiſed himſelf to that pitch of grandeur at which. 
„you now behold him. But he knew well that the ſtrongeſt 


* This thought is only hinted in the firſt Philippic but brought out more 


fully in the third; as the ſame thoughts; occaſioned by ſimilar ſituations of af- 


fairs, ſometimes occur-in the different otations on this ſubjęct. 


1 | places 
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3 wy < places are only prizes laid between the combatants, and ready 
— * for the conquerar. He knew that the dominions of the ab- 
” Sent, devolve naturally to thoſe who are in the field; the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the ſupine, to the active and intrepid. Animated 
by theſe ſentiments he overturns whole nations. He either 
„rules univerſally as a conqueror, or governs' as a protector. 
For mankind naturally ſeek confederacy with ſuch, as they ſee 
< reſolved and preparing not to be wanting to themſelves. 
Ir you, my countrymen ! will now at length be perſuaded 
© to entertain the like ſentiments; if each of you will be diſpoſed 
d to approve himſelf an uſeful citizen, to the utmoſt that his ſta- 
« tion and abilities enable him; if the rich will be ready to con- 
e tribute, and the young to take the field; in one word, if you 
„will be yourſelves, and baniſh theſe vain hopes which every 
« ſingle perſon entertains, that the active part of public buſineſs 
| “ may lie upon others and he remain at his eaſe; you may 
292. then, by the aſſiſtance of the Gods, recal thoſe opportunities 
| « which your ſupineneſs hath neglected, regain your dominions, 
1 &« and chaſtiſe the inſolence of this man. 


f « ByT when, O my countrymen! will you begin to exert 
« your vigour ? Do you wait till rouſed by ſome dire event: till 
« forced by ſome neceſſity? What then are we to think of our 
e preſent condition? To free men, the diſgrace attending on 
« miſcondu& is, in my opinion, the moſt urgent neceſſity. Or 
« ſay, is it your ſole ambition to wander through the public 
places, each enquiring of the other, What new advices?” 
Can any thing be more new, than that a man of Macedon 


* ſhould conquer the Athenians, and give law to Greece?” © Is 
« Philip 
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& Philip dead?“ “ No—but he is ſick.” Pray, what is it to ng CT. 


you whether Philip is ſick or not? Suppoſing he ſhould die, 
* you would raiſe up another Philip, if you continue thus re- 
1 « gardleſ of your intereſt. | 


_ « Maxy, I know, delight more in nothing than in Alleen 
all the rumours they hear as articles of intelligence. Some 
* cry, Philip hath joined with the Lacedzmonians, and they are 
& concerting the deſtruction of Thebes. Others affure us, he 
* hath ſent an embaſly to the King of Perſia ; others, that he 
« is fortifying places in Illyria. Thus we all go about framing 
„ur ſeveral tales. I do believe indeed, Athenians! that he is 
« ;ntoxicated with his greatneſs, and does entertain his imagina- 
tion with many ſuch viſionary projects, as. he ſees no power 
« riſing to oppoſe him. But I cannot be perſuaded that he 
“ hath ſo taken his meaſures, that the weakeſt amongſt us (for 
<« the weakeſt' they are who fpread ſuch rumours) know what 
“he is next to do. Let us diſregard theſe tales. Let us only 
ebe perſuaded of this, that he is our enemy; that we have long 
e been ſubject to his inſolence; that whatever we expected to 
e have been done for us by others, hath turned againſt us; that 
« all the reſource left, is in ourſelves ; and that if we are not 
e inclined to carry, our arms abroad, we ſhall be forced to en- 
gage him at home. Let us be perſuaded of theſe things, and 
« then we ſhall come to a proper determination, and be no 
« longer guided by rumours. We need not be ſolicitous to 
« know what particular events are to happen. We may be 
« well aſſured that nothing good can happen, unleſs we give due 
* attention to our own affairs, and act as becomes Athenians. + 
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„WER it a point generally acknowledged “ that Philip is 
now at actual war with the ſtate, the only thing under delibe- 
ration would then be, how to oppoſe him with moſt ſafety. 
« But ſince there are perſons ſo ſtrangely infatuated, that al- 
though he has already poſſeſſed himfelf of a conſiderable part 
« of our dominions; although he is ftill extending his con- 
« queſts; although all Greece has ſuffered by his injuſtice ; yet 
they can hear it repeated in this Aſſembly, that it is ſome of 
© us who ſeek to embroil the State in war, this fuggeſtion muſt 
« firſt be guarded againſt. I readily admit, that were it in our 
* power to determine whether we ſhould be at peace or war, 
peace, if it depended on our option, is moſt defirable to be 
M embraced. But if the other party hath drawn the fword, and 
gathered his mies round him; if he amuſes us with the 
ee name of peace, while, in fact, he | is proceeding to the greateſt 


<« hoſtilities, what is left for us but to oppoſe him ? If any man 


© takes that for a peace, which is only a preparation for his 
leading his forces directly upon us, after hls other conqueſts, 
& ] hold that man's mind to be diſordered. At leaft, it is only 
our conduct towards Philip, not Philip's conduct towards us, 
« that is to be termed a peace; and this is the peace for which 
« Philip's treaſures are expended, for which his gold is ſo libe- 
* rally ſcattered among our venal orators, that he may be at 


6 liberty to carry on the war againſt you, while you make no 


« war on him. 


z 


« HeAvens! is there any man of a right mind who would 


6 judge of peace or war by words, and not by actions? Is there 


* Phil. iii 
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any man ſo meealh as to imagine that it is for the ſake of thoſe LBC ST. 
F © paltry villages of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle, and Ma- ., 
10 ſtira, that Philip is now braving the utmoſt dangers, and en- 

during the ſeverity of toils and fealons ; and. that he has no 
deſigns upon the arſenals, and the navies, and the ſilver mines 

of Athens? or that he will take up his winter quarters among 
the cells and dungeons of Thrace, and leave you to enjoy all 

your revenues in peace? But you wait, perhaps, till he declare 
_ © war againſt you. — He will never do ſo—no, though. he were 
« at your gates. He will ſtill be aſſuring you that he is not 

" at war. Such were his profeſſions to the people of Oreum, 

« when his forces were in the heart of their country ; ſuch his 

te profeſſions to thoſe of Pheræ, until the moment he attacked 

their walls: and thus he amuſed the Olynchians till he came 

6 „within a few miles of them, and then. he ſent chem a * 

« He would indeed be the abſurdeſt of mankind. il, while you : 

« ſuffer his outrages.to paſs unnoticed, and are wholly engaged 

« in accuſing and proſecuting. one another, he ſhould, by de- 
« claring war, put an end to your private conteſts; warn you to 

N direct all your zeal againſt him, and deprive his penſioners of 2 
their moſt. ſpecious pretence for ſuſpending your reſolutions; 

© that of his not being at war with the State. I, for my part, 

« hold and declare, that by, hid attack of the Megarzans, by his 
« attempts upon the liberty of Eubæa, by his late incurſions 
into Thrace, by his practices in Peloponneſus, Philip has vio- 
ated the treaty ; he is in a ſtate of hoſtility with you; unless 
« you ſhall affirm, that he who prepares to beſiege a city, is ſtill at 
peace, until che wal ls be actually. inveſted. The man whoſe | 
* degns, whoſe whole conduct tends to reduce me to ſubjec- 

5: K2 | tion, 
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8 4 tion, that man is at war with me, though not a blow hath 
Ln © yet been given, nor a ſword drawn, 


ee « ALL Greece, all the barbarian. world, is too narrow for this 
« man's ambition. And, though we Greeks ſee and hear all 
« this, we ſend no embaſſies to each other; we expreſs no 
4 reſentment ; but into ſuch wretchedneſs are we ſunk, that 
« even, to this day, we negle& what our intereſt -and duty 
„ demand. Without engaging in aſſociations, or forming con- 
. federacies, we look with unconcern upon Philip's growing 
power; each fondly imagining, that the time in which 
„ another is deſtroyed, is ſo much time gained im ; al- 
though no man can be ignorant, that, ling regular 
« periodic return of a fever, he is coming upon. thoſe who 
think themſelves the moſt remote from danger. And what 
+ © 1s the cauſe of our preſent paſſive difpolition? For ſome cauſe _ 
LB ſure there muſt be, why the Greeks, who have been 8-1 
„ zealous heretefore in defence of liberty, are now ſo prone to 
_ « flavery. The cauſe, Athenians! is, that a principle, which 
« was formerly fixed in the minds of all, now exiſts no more; 
* principle which conquered the opulence of Perſia; main- : 
© tained the freedom of Greece, and triumphed over the powers 
of ſea and land. That principle was, an unanimous abhor- 
„ rence of all thoſe who accepted bribes from princes, that 
tc were enemies to the liberties of Greece. To be convicted f 
4 of bribery, was then a crime altogether unpardonable. 
2 Orators, nor Generals; would then ſell for gold the 
4. favourable conjunctures which fortune put into their hands. 
| No gold could impair our firm concord at home, our hatred 
* and diffidence of tyrants and barbarians. But now all things 
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e are expoſed to ſale, as in a public market. Corruption has L. E C T. 
* XXVII. 
e < introduced ſuch manners, as have proved the bane and de 

=_—_ ſtruction of our country. Is a man known to have received 
foreign money ? People envy him. Does he own it? They — 
laugh. Is he convicted in form? They forgive him: ſo 286 
58. univerſally has this contagion diffuſed itſelf among us. 
ff by. WR 5 
Ir there be any who, though not carried away by bribes, yet 
0 are ſtruck with terror, as if Philip was ſomething more than 
„ human, they may ſee, upon a little conſideration, that he 
« hath exhauſted all thoſe artifices to which he owes his preſent . 
_* elevation; and that his affairs are now ready to decline. 
„For I myſelf, Athenians! ſhould think Philip really to be 
e dreaded, if I ſaw him raiſed by honourable means.—When 
9 55 forces join in harmony and affection, and one common in- 
** tereſt unites confederating powers, then they ſhare the toils 
ES . with alacrity, and endure diſtreſſes with perſeverance; ..' But 
« when extravagant ambition, and lawleſs power, as in the caſe * + 
« of Philip, have aggrandized a ſingle perſon, the firſt pretence, 
the ſlighteſt accident, overthrows him, and daſhes his greatneſs 
* to the ground. For, it is not poſſible, Athenians ! it is not 
e poſſible, to found a laſting power upon injuſtice, perjury, and 
« treachery. Theſe may perhaps ſucceed for once, and borrow \ 
for a while, from hope, a gay and a flouriſhing appearance. 
<« But time betrays their weakneſs, and they fall of themſelves 
* to ruin. For, as in ſtructures of every kind, the lower 
parts ſhould have the firmeſt ſtability, ſo the grounds and 9 | 

4 x principles of great enterprizes ſhould be juſtice and truth. ( 
But this ſolid foundation is . to all the enterpriſes of 

e * Philip. 
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 '* Heyer, among his confederates, there are many who 
" bate, who diftruſt, who envy him. If you will exert your- 
iN ſelves; as your honour and your intereſt require, you will 


„not only diſcover the weakneſs and infincetity of his con- 


_ © federates, but the ruinous condition. alſo of his 'own king 
dom. For you are not to imagine, that the inclinations 7 8 


his ſubjects are the fame with thoſe of their prince. He thirſts 
* for glory; but they have no part in this ambition. Haraſſed 
« by thoſe various excurſions he is ever making, they groan 
under perpetual calamity ; torn from their buſineſs and their 
families; and beholding commerce excluded from their coafts. 


4 All thoſe glaring exploits, which have given him his apparent 
* greatneſs, have wafted his natural ſtrength, his own king- 
dom, and rendered it much weaker than it originally was. 


« Befides, his profligacy and baſenefs, and thoſe troops of 


« buffoons, and diffolute perſons, whom he careſſes and keeps 


* conſtantly about him, are, to men of juſt diſcernment, great 
« indications of the weakneſs of his mind. At preſent, his 
« ſucceſſes caſt a ſhade over theſe things; but let his arms meet 


« with the leaſt diſgrace, his feebleneſs will appear, and his 
character be expoled. For, as in our bodies, while a man 
« is in apparent health, the effect of ſome inward debility, 
« which has been growing upon him, may, for a time, be 
« concealed; but, as ſoon as it comes the length of diſeaſe, all 
<« his ſecret irfirmities ſhow themſelves, in whatever part of his 
frame the diſorder is lodged : fo, in ſtates and monarchies, 


« while they carry on a war abroad, many defects eſcape the 


general eye; but, as ſoon as war reaches their own * + 
- their infirmities come forth to general obſervation. 
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_ EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 


<2 , for my part, ſhould prefer the fortune of Athens, with the 
I} *Jeaft degree of vigour in aſſerting your cauſe, to this man's 
fortune. For we have many better reaſons to depend upon 
the favour of Heaven than this man. But, indeed, he who 
„ will not exert his own ſtrength, hath no title to depend eitlie 
on his friends, or on the Gods. Is it at all ſurpriſing that 


„ he, who is himſelf ever amidſt the labours and dangers of 


the field; who is every where; whom no opportunity 
* eſcapes; to whom no ſeaſon is unfavourable; ſhould be ſu- 


* perior to you, who are wholly engaged in contriving delays, ö 


and framing decrees, and enquiring after news? The contrary 


« would be much more ſurpriſing, if we, who have never 
„ hitherto acted as became a ſtate engaged in war, ſhould: con- 


quer one who acts, in every inſtance, with indefatigable vi- 


glance. It is this, Athenians! it is this which gives him 


« all his advantage againſt you. Philip, conſtantly ſurround- 
* ed by his troops, and perpetually engaged in projecting 
00 his deſigns, can, in a moment, ſtrike the blow where he 
<« pleaſes. But we, when any accident alarms us, firſt appoint - 
< our Trierarchs ; then we allow them the exchange by ſubſti- 
e tution : then the ſupplies are conſidered; next, we reſolve 
4 to man our fleet with ſtrangers and foreigners ; then find it 
''% neceſſary to ſupply their place ourſelves. In the midft of 
& theſe delays, what 'we are failing to defend, the enemy is 
already maſter of; for the time of action is ſpent by us in 
preparing; and the iſſues of war will not wait for our flow | 
Land irrefolute meaſures. = eee 
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„ FORTUNE has great influence in all human affairs; but L E CF. 
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l. 1 EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 
> 
LECT. © Consipes then your preſent ſituation; and make uch 
2 proviſion as the urgent danger requires. Talk not of your 
d ten thouſands, or your twenty thouſand fareigners ; of thoſe 
© armies which appear ſo magnificent on paper only; great 
and terrible in your decrees, in execution weak and con- 
« temptible. But let your army be made up chiefly of the 
native forces of the ſtate; let it be an Athenian ſtrength to 
'* which you are to truſt; and whomſoever you appoint as 
“general, let them be entirely under his guidance and autho- 
« rity, For, ever ſince our armies have been formed of 
_ © foreigners alone, their victories have been gained over our 
"wh allies and confederates only, while our enemies have riſen, to 
& an extravagance of power.” 1 


* 


N Lf LE 1 | REY — te 
Tx Orator goes on to point out the number of forces Hie 
ſhould be raiſed ; the places of their deſtination ; the ſeaſon of 

che year in which they ſhould ſet out; and then propoſes: in 

form his motion, as we would call it, or his decree, for the | 
neceflary ſupply of money, and for aſcertaining the funds from 
which. it ſhould be raiſed. Having finiſhed all that relates to 
the buſineſs under deliberation, he concludes theſe Orations on 
public affairs, commonly with no longer peroration than the 
following, which terminates the Firſt Philippic : © I, for my 

*“ part, have: ever, upon any occaſion, choſen to court == 
4 favour, by ſpeaking any thing but what I was convinced 
would ſerve you. And, on this occaſion, you have heard my 

( ſentiments freely declared, without art, and without reſerve. 
« I ſhould have been pleaſed, indeed, that, as it is for your 
advantage to have your true intereſt . laid before you, ſo 1 
+ might have been alſured, that he who 7 it before” you 
would 
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&« would ſhare the advantage. But, uncertain as I know the 1 265 
.<« conſequence to be with reſpect to myſelf, I yet determined 


4 to ſpeak, becauſe, I was convinced, that theſe meaſures, if 
« purſued, muſt prove beneficial to the Public. And, of all 
& thoſe opinions which ſhall be offered to your acceptance, may 


« the! Godd/determine 1 that td he cioſen Which! will belt advance 


« the general welfare!” 


Tazsz Extratts.may.ſexve.ta-give.ſome imperfect idea of the 
manner of Demoſthenes, For a juſter and more complete one, 
recourſe muſt be had to the excellent original. 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR—ANALYSIS 
OF CICERO's ORATION FOR 
CLUENTIUS. 


+4 
LE CT. Þ TREATED in the laſt Lecture, of what is peculiar to 


the Eloquence of Popular Aſſemblies. Much of what was 
ſaid on that head is applicable to the Eloquence of the Bar, the 
next great ſcene of Public Speaking to which I now proceed, 
and my obſervations upon which, will therefore be the 
ſhorter. All, however, that was ſaid in the former Lecture 
muſt not be applied to it ; and it is of importance, that I begin 
with ſhowing where the diſtinction lies. 


Ix the firſt place, The ends of ſpeaking at the Bar, and in 
Popular Aſſemblies, are commonly different. In Popular Aſ- 
ſemblies, the great object is perſuaſion ; the Orator aims at 
determining the hearers to ſome choice or conduct, as good, fit, 
or uſeful. For accompliſhing this end, it is incumbent on him 
to apply himſelf to all the principles of action in our nature; 

9: 4 | a 0h 


ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 


to the paſſions and to the heart, as well as to the underſtanding, 
But, at the Bar, conviction is the great object. There, it is 


not the Speaker's buſineſs to perſuade the Judges to what is 


good or uſeful, but to ſhow them what is juſt and true; and, of 
courſe, it .is chiefly, or ſolely, to the underſtanding that his 
Eloquence is addreſſed. This is a charaQteriftical difference 


which ought ever to be kept in view. 

In the next place, Speakers at the Bar addreſs themſelves to 
one, or to a few Judges, and theſe, too, perſons generally of 
age, gravity, and authority of charafter. There, they have 
not thoſe advantages which a mixed and numerous Aſſembly 
affords for employing all the arts of Speech, even ſuppoſing 
their ſubje& to admit them. Paſſion does not riſe ſo eaſily; 
the Speaker is heard more coolly; he is watched over more 
ſeverely; and would expoſe himſelf to ridicule, by attempting 


multitude. 


; 1 che laſt place, The nature and management of the ſub- 
jects which belong to the Bar, require a very different ſpecies 
of Oratory from that of Popular Aſſemblies. In the latter, the 
Speaker has a much wider range. He is ſeldom confined to 
any preciſe rule; he can fetch his topics from a great variety of 
quarters; and employ every illuſtration which his fancy or ima- 


me 
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chat high vehement tone, which is uy Proper in 4 2 ox a” 


gination ſaggell But, at the Bar, the field of ſpeaking is 


limited to preciſe law and ſtatute, Imagination is not allowed 
to take its ſcope. . The Advocate has always lying before him 
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the line, the ſquare, and the compaſs. Theſe, it is his princt- 
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vin” pal buſineſs to be continually applying to the nn under 


3 debe. | <5 1a 110 


For theſe reaſons, it is clear, that the Eloquence of the Bar 
is of a much more limited, more ſober, and chaſtened kind, 
than that of Popular Aſſemblies; and, for ſimilar reaſons, we 
muſt beware of conſidering even the judicial Orations of Cicero 
or Demoſthenes, as exact models of the manner of ſpeaking 
which is adapted to the preſent ſtate of the Bar. It is neceſſary 
to warn young Lawyers of this; becauſe, though theſe, were 
Pleadings ſpoken, i in civil or criminal cauſes, yet, in fact, the 

; nature of the Bar, antientiy, both f in Greece and Rome, al- 
lowed a much nearer approach to Popular Eloquence, than what 
it now does. This was owing chiefly to two cauſes: : 


918 io 21 211 4 lo 4 4 kx Hs i bz: + wA 


F iz, Becauſe. in che ancient Judicial Orations, act aw was 
much leſs an object of attention than it is become, among us. 
207 In the days of Demoſthenes and Cicero, the municipal ſtatutes 
4 were few, ſimple, and general; and the deciſion of cauſes was 
truſted, in a great meaſure, to the equity and common ſenſe of 
# the Judges. Eloquence, much ; more than Juriſprudence, was. 
| the ſtudy of thoſe: who were, to plead cauſes. Cicero ſome 
A where ſays, that three months ſtudy was ſufficient to make any 
| man a complete Civilian ; : "nay, it was / thought that one might 
be a good Pleader at the Bar, who had n never ſtudied law at all. 
For there were among the Romans a {et of men called Fragma 
lici, whoſe office it was td give the Orator all the law Know- 
ledę lge which the cauſe he Was to © plead required, and which he 
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Eloquence, that were me fitted for influencing the Judges before wy C 


whom he one 


WI may obſerve next, that the Civil and Criminal Judges, 
both in Greece and Rome, were commonly much more nume- 
rous than they are with us, and formed a ſort of Popular Aſſem- 
bly. The renowned tribynal of the Areopagus at Athens con- 

ſiſted of fifty Judges at the leaſt . Some make it to conſiſt of 
a great many more, When Socrates was condemned, by what 
court it is uncertain, we are informed that no fewer than 280 
voted againſt him. In Rome, the Prætor, who was the proper 
Judge both in civil and criminal cauſes, named, for every cauſe 
of moment, the Fudices Select, as they were called, who were 
always numerous, and had the office and power of both Judge 
and Jury. In the famous cauſe of Milo, Cicero ſpoke to fifty- 

one Fudices Selefti, and ſo had the advantage of addreſſing his, 
whole: pleading, not to one or a few learned Judges of the point 
of law, as is the caſe with us, but to an Aſſembly of Roman 
citizens. Hence all thoſe arts of Popular Eloquence, which we 
find the Roman Orator ſo frequently employing, and probably 
with much ſucceſs. Hence tears and commiſeration are ſo often 
made uſe of as the inſtruments of gaining a cauſe. Hence certain 
practices, which would be reckoned theatrical among us, were 
common at the Roman Bar; fuch as introducing not only the 
accuſed perſon dreſſed in deep mourning, but preſenting to the 

Judges his family, and his young children, endeavourin g to 

move them by their cries and tears. 


® Vide Potter. Antiq. vol. i. p. 102. 
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cero's manner of pleading would now be extremely injudicious. 


the Bar. In the Addreſs with which he opens his ſubject, and 


| Eloquence of the Bar, I muſt be allowed to take notice, that the 


ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 


Fox theſe reaſons, on account of the wide difference between 
the ancient and modern ſtate of the Bar, to which we may add 
alſo the difference in the turn of ancient and modern Eloquence, 
which I formerly took notice of, too ſtrict an imitation of Ci- 


To great advantage he may ſtill be ſtudied by every Speaker at 


the infinuation he employs for gaining the favour of the Judges; 
in the diſtin arrangement of his facts; in the gracefulneſs of 
his narration ; in the conduct and expoſition of his arguments, 
he may and;he ought to be imitated. A higher pattern cannot 
be ſet before us; but one who ſhould imitate him alſo in his ex- 
aggeration and amplifications, in his diffuſe and pompous de- 
clamation, and in his attempts to raiſe paſſion, would now 
make himſelf almoſt as ridiculous at the Bar, as if he ſhould ap- 
pear there in the Te oga of a Roman Lane = 


* 4 . 
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foundation of a Lawyer's reputation and ſucceſs, muſt always be 
laid in a profound knowledge of his own profeſſion. Nothing 
is of ſuch conſequence to him, or deſerves more his deep and 
ſerious ſtudy. For whatever his abilities as a Speaker may be, 
if his knowledge of the law be reckoned ſuperficial, few will 
chuſe to commit their cauſe to him. Beſides previous ſtudy, 
and a proper ſtock of knowledge attained, another thing highly 
material to the ſucceſs of every Pleader, is, a diligent and painful 
attention to every cauſe with which he is intruſted, ſo as to be 
thoroughly maſter of all the facts and circumſtances relating to 
it. On this the ancient Rhetoricians inſiſt witf great earneſt- 
neſs, and juſtly repreſent it as a neceſſary baſis to all the Elo- 

: . quence 
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quence that can be exerted in pleading. Cicero tells us (under 1 


the character of Antonius, in the ſecond book De Oratore), that . 


he always converſed at full length with every client who came 


'to conſult him ; that he took care there ſhould be no witneſs to 
; their brich in order that his client might explain himſelf 
more freely; that he was wont to ſtart every objection, and to 


plead the cauſe of the adverſe party with him, that he might 


come at the whole truth, and be fully prepared on every point 
of the buſineſs; and that, after the client had retired, he uſed 
to balance all the facts with himſelf, under three different cha- 
racters, his own, that of the Judge, and that of the Advocate on 


the oppoſite ſide. *He cenſures very ſeverely thoſe of the pro- 


feſſion who declined taking ſo much trouble; taxing. them not 


: 


only with ſhameful negligence, but with diſhoneſty and breach 


of truſt *. To the ſame purpoſe Quinctilian, in the eighth chap- A,. 
ter of his laſt book, delivers a great many excellent rules con- 


 cerning all the methods which a Lawyer ſhould employ for at- 


- raining the moſt thorough knowledge of the cauſe he is to Bead; 


"grate and again recommending patience and attention in conver- 


"ſation with clients, and obſerving very ſenfibly, © Non tam 


e oheſt audire ſurpervacua, quam ignorare neceſſaria. Frequen- 


60 ter enim et vulnus, e N in lis Orator inveniet quæ 


. o 
7 6 


20 « Equidem foleo dare 8 ut ** ſua quiſque re me ipſe doceat; et ne- 2/70 | 
cc quis alius. adſit, quo liberius loquatur ; et agere adverſarii cauſam, ut ille 


© agat ſuam ; et quicquid de ſua re cogitaret, in medium proferat, Itaque 
© ctim ille deceſſit, tres perſonas unus ſuſt ineo, ſumma animi equitate ; meam, 
ic adverſarii, judicis. Nonnulli dum operam ſuam multam exiſtimari volunt, 


ut toto foro vlitare, et a cauſa ad cauſam ire videantur, eauſas dicunt in- 
- © cognitas. In quo eſt illa quidem magna offenſio, vel negligentiæ ſuſceptis 
-'« rebus, vel perfidiæ receptis ; ſed etiam illa, major opinione, quod nemo po- 


« teſt de ea re quam non novit, non — dicere,” 
« litigatori 
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2 js on an Garden ot thus, pee with Al the 
knowledge which the ſtudy of the lazy, in;general, and pf-that 
eauſe which he is 40 plead. in-particular, calf) furniſly, him, 
muſt next obſerve, tliat Eloquence in pleading is f the higheſt 
moment for giving ſupport to a cauſe. It were Alto gether wrong 
to infer, that becauſe: the ancient popular and vehement man- 
ner of pleading is now in a great meaſure ſupferſeded, there is 
therefore no room for: Hoquence at the' Bar, and that the ftudy 
of it is become ſuperfluous. Though the manner of ſpeaking 
be changed, yet ſtill there is a right and a proper manner, 
which deſerves to be Rudied as much às ever. Perhaps there is 
-no-ſcene of publid ſpeaking where Eloquence is more necoſſary. 
For on other er orig N 902 * in D 
lic, 18” frequently ſufficie 1 | 
Bute dryticls and Tub "gens | 

at the, Bar, require more e at of Le- th | 
- quenge in order to command attention in order to give proper 
weight to the arguments that are employed, and t6 prevent any. '- 
thing which the Pleader advances from paſſing unregarded. 
The effect of good, ſpeaking is always very great. There is as 
much difference i in the impreſſion made upon the earert, by N 
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er o liſten to tmetting Ub is Eper ben 3 nel t ; whereas, to be | 
4 igijorant of ſomething that is material, may be bighly g judicial. The 
„ Adwßcate will frequently diſcover; the weak ſide of a cue und learn, at the 
"YN fats time, what is the proper defence,” from cireu | which, to . 
rey himſelf, appeared to be of 71 or nd moment. = Y b | 
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Ił is no. ſmall enebhruge ment 50 Eloquence at this Bar, ttiar 
of all the liberal profeſſ 8z none: gives Falrer-play to'gonius and 
abilities than that of the Advocate. He is leſs expoſed than ſome 
Stherss tor fuffer by thecartz of tivalry, by popular prous 
' keeret intrigues, He ig hare @f dm 
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L E C T. Judge. They detra& from his weight, and always produce a 

XXVIII, 

Pen ee ſuſpicion of his failing in ſoundneſs and ſtrength of argument. 
It is purity and neatneſs of expreſſion which is chiefly to be 
ſtudied; a Style perſpicuous and proper, which ſhall not be 
needleſsly overcharged with the pedantry of law terms, and 
where, at the ſame time, no affectation ſhall appear of avoiding 


theſe, when they are ſuitable and neceſſary. 


VERBOSITY is a common. bak, of which the gentlemen of 
this profeſſion are accuſed; and into which the habit of ſpeak- 
ing and writing ſo haſtily, and with ſo little preparation, as 
\ - they are often obliged to do, almoſt unavoidably betrays them. 
It cannot, therefore, be too much recommended to thoſe who are . 
beginning to practiſe at the Bar, that they ſhould-early ſtudy to | 
guard againſt this, while as yet they have full leiſure for prepa- : 
ration. Let them form. themſelves, eſpecially in the papers . which _ 3 


5 — 92 ey write, to the habit of © frong An- corrset Style; Which 

F 7 8 | expreſſes the ſame thing much better in a few words, than is 5 

| * 2 27 done by the accumulation of intricate and endleſs periods. If EY 
1 : this habit be once acquired, it will become natural to them 112 — 
3 


| terwards, when the multiplicity of buſineſs ſhall force them to 
i* | compoſe in a more precipitant manner. Whereas, if the prac- 
tice of a loofe and negligent Style has been ſuffered to become 
familiar, it will not be in their power, even upon occaſions 
when they wiſh to make an unuſual effort, to expreſs them- 


ſelves with energy and grace. 


; | DisTINCTNESS is a capital property in ſyeaking at the Bar. 
: This ſhould be ſhown chiefly in two things ; ; firſt, in ſtating the 


queſtion 2 clearly what is the point in ous; what 
we 
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we admit; what we deny; and where the line of diviſion be LECT, 
gins between us, and the adverſe party. Next, it ſhould be ſhown 3 

in the order and arrangement of all the parts of the pleading. 

In every ſort of Oration, a clear method is of the utmoſt con- 

ſequence; but in thoſe embroiled and difficult caſes which be- 

long to the Bar, it is almoſt all in all. Too much pains, there- 

fore, cannot be taken'in previouſly ſtudying the plan and me- 

thod. If there be indiſtinctneſs and diſorder there, we can have 


no ſucceſs in conflncing 1 ; we leave the whole cauſe in dark- 


* 4 * N , S 


0 


* | tion, 1 ſhall hereafter make ſeveral remarks, when I come to 
| treat, of the component parts of a regular Oration. I ſhall at 
preſent only obſerve,” that the Narration of facts at the Bar, 
ſhould always be as conciſe as the nalutrof. them will admit. 
Facts are always of the greateſt conſequence to be remembered 
during the courſe of the pleading ; but, if the:Pleades be tedious 
in his manner of relating them, and needleſsly circumſtantial, 
he lays too great a load upon the memory. Whereas, by cut- 
ting off all ſuperfluous circumſtances in his recital, he adds - 
ſtrength to the material facts; he both gives a clearer view of 
what he relates, and, akes the impreſſion of it more laſting. 
In Argumentation, ag n, I would incline to give ſcope to a more 
diffuſe manner at the Bar, than on ſome other occaſions. : For 
in Popular Aſſemblies, where the ſubject of debate is often a 

- plain queſtion, Arguments, taken from known topics, gain 
iſtrength by their conciſeneſs. But the obſeurity of A points 

| Knqueatl . the nee to bs ſpread out, 1 2 den 
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. LECT. Wurz dhe Trader eonjitg to refute the arguments e 
80 — by his adverſary, he ſhould be on his guard not to do them in- 

juſtice, by diſguiſing, or placing them in a falſe light. The de- 

Cieit is ſoon diſcovered : it will not fail of being expoſed; and 

| W tends to impreſs the Judge and the Hearers with diſtruſt of the 


Speaker, as one who either wants diſcernment to perceive, or 


| | wants fairneſs to admit, the ſtrength of tlie reaſoning on the 
e other ſide. Whereas, when they ſee that he ſtates, wich aceuracy 
| and eandlour, the Arguments which have been uſed againft him, 
before he proceeds to combat them; a ſtrong prejudice is created 
in his favour. They are naturally led to think, that he has a 
clear and full conception of all that can be ſaĩd by both ſidles of 
the · Argument; that he has entire confidence in the goodnefs of 
his own cauſe; and does not attempt to ſupport it by any arti- 
fice or concealment. The Judge is thereby inclined to receive, 
much more readily,” the impreſſions which are given him by a 
a” r, "who appears both ſo fair and ſo penetraring. There 
8 no. part of the diſcourſe, in which the Orator has greater op- 
portuuity of ſhowing a maſterly addreſs, than when he ſets him- 


1 1 1 elf to repreſent che ee ee antagoniſts, in order to 
4 1 n refute them. * . gs — 
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Wir may ſometimes r ſervice at the Bar, chpecially i in a 


lively reply, by which we may throw ridicule on ſomething 
chat has been ſaid on the other fide. © But, though the reputa- 
tion of wit be dazzling to a young Pleader, T would never ad- 
viſe him to reſt his ſtrength upon this talent. It is hot his bu- 
ſineſs to make an Audience laugh, but to convince the Judge; 
= and ſeldom, or never, did any one tiſe to eminence in his mm 
1 Jo "ws by being a witty Lawyer. 5 
Wnt 2 ES. 3 | A PROPER 
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A PROPER degree of warmth in pleading a cauſe is ien 
of. -uſe. Though; in ſpeaking to a multitude, greater vehe- 
mence be natural; yet, in addreſſing ourſelves even to a fingle 

man, the warmth which ariſes from ſeriouſneſs and carneſtneſs, 
is one of · the moſt powerful means of perſuading him. An Ad- 
vocate perſonates his client; he has taken upon him the Whole 
charge of his intereſts; he ſtands in his place. It is improper, 

therefore, and has a bad effect upon the cauſe, if he appears 
indifferent and unmoved; and few clients will be fond of truſt- 
ing their intereſts in the hands of a cold Speaker. 


Ar the fame time, be muſt beware of proftituting his earneſt- 

ö neſs and ſenſibility ſo much, as to enter with equal warmth into 
every cauſe that i is committed to him, whether it can be ſup- 
"poſed really to excite his zeal or not. There is. a dignity of 
character, which i it is of the utmoſt importance for every one 


in this profeſſion, t to. ſupport. For it muſt never be forgotten, 
that there is no inſtrument of perſuaſion more powerful, than 


to perſuade *. It is ſcarcely poſſible for any hearer to ſepatate 0 

altogether the impreſſion made by the character of him that 

; ſpeaks, from the things that he ſays. However ſecretly and im- 
perceptibly, it will be always lending its weight to one ſide or 
bother; either detracting from, or adding to, the authority and 

influence of his Speech. This opinion of honour and probity 

muſt therefore be carefully preſerved, both by ſome degree of 
delicacy i in che choice of cauſes, and by the "manner 1 d, 


* ot Plurimum ad omnia taomenti in * * "2 ieee 
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L Ec T. ing them. And though, perhaps, the nature of the profeſſion. 
e e y render it extremely difficult to carry this delicacy its utmoſt 
nt yet there are attentions to this point, which, as chery 
good man - for virtue's ſake, ſo every prudent man for reputa- — 
tion's ſake, will find to be neceſſary. He will always decling 
Deng! in cauſes that are odious and manifeſtly unjuſt 3 ; # = = 
and ports a doubtful. cauſe, he will lay the Wien 
ſtreſs up fach "arguments as appear to his own judgment the 
moſt tenable; reſerving his zeal and his indignation for cafes i 
where Wee and iniquity are flagrant. But of the perſonal 
qualities and virtues requiſite in Public h I ſhall after- 
wards have N to diſcourſe. GT 15 


2 . are the Wer dirattions which have occurred to-me 
concerning the. peculiar ſtrain of Speaking at the Bar. In order 
to. illuſtrate the ſubje& farther, I ſhall give a. ſhort Ana- 
lxſis of onè of Cicero's Pleadings, or judicial Orations. I have 
choſen that, pro  Cluentio, . Abe. celebrated. one E Mi-— 

"RF: Lent is more laboured and S wy but it is too declamatory. 
That, ro Cluentio comes nearer the ſtrain of A. Modern. Plead- h 

ing; and though it has the diſadvantage of being very long, 
and complicated toò in the ſubject, yet it is one of the moſt 
chaſte, correct, and forcible of all Cicero's judicial Orations, 


an well deſerves attention for its conduct. | 
I 


' AviTvs erbse a Roman Knight of {plendid family and 
fortunes, had accuſed his Stepfather Oppianicus of an attempt 
to Poiſon him. He prevailed in the proſecution; F Oppianicus 

Was condemned and baniſhed. But as rumours aroſe of the 
of W having been e by ny in this canle, bi 
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4 gave occaſion to pO It clamour, and had ron A 
4. heavy odium on Cluentius. Eight years afterwards Oppianisti 
died. An accuſation was brought againſt Cluentius of having 
poiſoned him, together with a charge alſo of having bribed the T9 
Judges in the former trial to condemn him. In this action 
Cicero defends him. The accuſers were Saſſia, the mother of 


50 95 I Cluentius, and widow of Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus,; 28/ 6 
et f the ſon. Q. Naſo, the Prætor, was Judge, er 15 8 a con- 

.. 3 e number of * Selecki. Far C : 
"= | Tur einde of the Oration is Linple Magn, „ 


4 from. no common: place topic, but from tlie nature of the: cauſe. ö 
* x „E begins with taking notice, that the whole Oration of the ac- ö 
pt py Cuſer was divided into two parts*. - Theſe two parts were; tha b. 5 8 
„ dee af having poiſoned Oppianicus; on which the aceli | 

Y - conſcious. of having. no proof, did not- lay the ſtreſs of his cauſe 


** vn the e other charge formerly” . 7A 
1 | 


4 the: Judges,” which was capital in certain res, by the Roman : 
la. Cicero: purpoſes to follow him in. thismietligd. and to ap- 
ply: bimfelf chiefly to the vindication of. his client S the latter 
| ne: He makes. ſeveral proper obſervations * the danger 
of Judges A themſelves. to. be. fwayed by a en cry, 37, F 24 | 

which ren is s raiſed, by faction, and Yeced, * - 
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* 1 13 omnem n. orationem in | dit e 
Ie 40 « elſe partes; quarum altera mihi niti et magnopere confidere videbatur 0 
: Fan dee inveterata judiciĩ Juniani, altera tantummodo e gc 
&-tiifle;et! diffidenter attingere rationem veneficii eriminum; qua de re leg - .- 
| 2 « elt, ber queſtio conſtituta. Itaque mihi certum eſt hanc d diſtribu- 
6 tionery invidiæ et criminum fic in defenſione ſervare, ut omnes intelliganty : 


bil git nec ſubterſugere voluiſſe xeticendo, nec obſcurare —.— 5 pe: 
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28 2. re . cent.” He acknowledges, that Chientius had fuſſeredimuach and 
Wye long by reproach, on acceunt of what had paſſed at the former 

trial; but begs only a patient and attentive hearing, and aſſures 

the Judges, that he will ſtate every thing relating to that mat 

a ter ſo fairly and fo clearly, as ſhall give them entire ſatizfac | 


tion. A great — of candour rei * CONT this 
Introduction 


2 
* * 


Tux crimes with which Cluentius were charged, were hei- 


3 nous. A mother accuſing her ſon, and accuſing him of ſuch 
15 actions, as having firſt bribed Judges to condemn her huſband, 
Ns and having afterwards poiſoned him, were grcumſtances that 

: naturally raiſed ſtrong prejudices againft Cicero s client. The 

firlt ſtep, therefore, neceſſary for the Orator, was to remove theſe 

prejudices; by ſhewing what ſort of perſons Cluentius's mo- 

ther, and her huſband Oppianicus, were; and ther 

x edge of public indignation againft them The at 

8 the cauſe fendered this plat altogether proper, 21 in Hr 
ficudtions, is fit eo be imitated. He cxexages his plan with 

much eloquenee and force; and, in doing LY lays open ſuch - 

a ſcene of infamy and complicated guilt, as gives a ſhocking 

picture of the manners of that age; and ſuch as would ſeem in- 

268 credible, did not Cicero refer to the proof that was takerr in the 

former eh, of the facts which he alleges. | 


* 


848814, the mother, appears to. have been þ ED of an 
abandoned character. Soon after the death of her firſt huſband, 
the father of Cluentius, ſhe fell in love with Aurius Melinus, a 
young man of illuſtrious birth and great fortune, who was 
1 to her own daughter. She prevailed with him to di- 

vorce 
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vorce its daughter, and then ſhe married br herſelf “. This VT Ti 


Melinus being afterwards, by the means of Oppianicus, involved Cw, 

in Sylla's proſcription, and put to death; and Saſſia being left, 

for the ſecond time, a widow, and in a very opulent ſituation, 

Oppianicus himſelf made his addrefles to her. She, not ſtartled at 

the impudence of the propoſal, nor at the thoughts of marrying 

one, whoſe hands had been imbrued in her former huſband's 284 
blood, objected only, as Cicero ſays, to Oppianicus having two - 

ſons by his preſent wife. Oppianicus removed the objection, 2 
byr having his ſons privately diſpatched ; and then, divorcing . 
his wife, the infamous match was concluded between him and - 

Saſſia. Theſe flagrant deeds are painted, as we may well be- Theres 
lieve, with the higheſt colours of Cicero's Eloquence, which 

chers has a very proper field. Cluentius, as a man of honour, could Atre? 
no longer live on any tolerable terms with a woman, a mother 
only i in the name, who had loaded herſelf and all her family 

with ſo much diſhonour ; and hence, the feud which had ever 

ſince ſubſiſted between them, and had involved her unfortunate 
ſon in ſo much trouble and perſecutio n. As for Oppianicus, 

Cicero gives a ſort of hiſtory of his life, and a full detail of his 

. crimes z pd: by what he e relates, N appears to have 


i 


_ « hieris ſcelus incredibile, & præter hanc unam, in omni vita inauditum ! O au- . | 
4 daciam {angularem ! non timuiſſe, fi minus vim Deorum, hominumque 
40 famam, at illam ipſam noctem, faceſque illas nuptiales? non limen cubiculi ? 
* non cubile filiæ? non parietes denique ipſos ſuperiorum teſtes nuptiarum ? 
4 perfregit ac proſtravit omnia cupiditate & furore; vicit pudorem libido; ti- 
e morem audacia; rationem amentia. . The warmth of Cicero's Eloquence, 
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* Cc Liaum um genialem quem biennio ante . le n 
& in eadem domo ſibi ornari et Aerni, erpulfa que Sk 


which this paſſage beautifully exemplifies, is here fully juſtified 4 the mul 
2 {NO OL. A. — be 


CY 
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i and . 


| e times W Marius and Spll $ proſcriptions produped-{ “ 
; * ſuch a man. fays gur Orator, © as in place of being ſurpriſed 
chat he . e you. aught rather to wonder that 
4 he had 4 fo long,” . 5 os 
AvD now, having prepared the way by all--this nation 
2 which is clear and elegant, he enters on the hiſtory of that fa. 
mous trial in which his client was charged with corrupting the 
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miſunderſtanding already ſubſiſting between them. Saffia, ndr 
the wife of Oppianicus, puſhed him on to the deſtructiun of ry 


ſon, whom ſhe had long hated, as one who was conſcious of her 
crimes; and as Cluentius was known to have made no will, 


they. expected, upon his death, to ſucceed to his fortune. The 
plag. was formed, therefore, to difpatch him by poifon; which, 

' confi dering their former conduct, is no incredible part of the 
ſtory. Cluentius was at that time indiſpoſed: the ſervant of his 


phyſician was to be bribed to give him poiſon, and one Ear 
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Thy gociation. The ſervant having made the diſcovery, Cluentius 
firſt proſecuted Scamander, a freedman of Fabricius, in whoſe 
| cuſtody the poiſon was found; and afterwards Fabricius, for 
this attempt upon his life. He prevailed in both actions: and 


WR of che Tygges Rt \'4 * 


Judges. Both Cluentius and Oppianicus were of the city La- 
rinum. In a public conteſt about the rights of the freemen of 
that city, they had taken oppoſite ſides, which embittered the 
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eius, an intimate friend of Oppianicus, was employed in che ne- 


both theſe perſons were condemned * the voices, e una- 
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Or both theſe Prejudicia, as our Author calls them, or pre- 
vious trials, he gives a very particular account; and reſts upon 
them a great part of his argument, as, in neither of them, there 
was the leaſt charge or ſuſpicion of any attempt to corrupt the 
Judges. But in both theſe trials, Oppianicus was pointed at 
plainly ; in both, Scamander and Fabricius were -profecuted as 
only the inſtruments and miniſters of his cruel deſigns. As a 


natural conſequence, therefore, Cluentius immediately afterwards 


raiſed a third proſecution againſt Oppianicus himſelf, the con- 
triver and author of the whole. It was in this proſecution, 


that money was {aid to have been given to the Judges; all Rome 
Was filled with the report of it, and the alarm loudly raifed, 


that no man's life or liberty was ſafe, if ſuch dangerous practices 
were not checked. By the following arguments, Cicero defends 
his cham eee this wht . of the e "—_ = 
dicii. | 


OT” RES. +> fo 


He reaſons firſt, that there was not the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect 


it; ſeeing the condemnation of Oppianicus was a direct and ne- 
ceſfary conſequence of the judgments given againſt Scamander 
and Fabricius, in the two' former trials ; trials, that were fair 
and uncorrupted, to the ſatisfaction of the whole world. Yet by 
theſe, the road was laid clearly open to the detection of Oppia- 
nicus's guilt. His inftraments and miniſters being once con- 


demned, and by the very ſame Judges too, nothing could be 


more abſurd than tꝗ raiſe a cry about an innocent perſon being 
. bribery, when it was evident, on the contrary, 
that a guilty perſon was now brought into judgment, under ſuch 
circumſtances, that unleſs the Judges were altogether inconſiſt- 
ent with themſelves, it was impoſſible for him to be acquitted. 
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LECT. 


and knewhimſelf, and his cauſe, to be in the utmoſt danger; than 


the ſame Judges, he had full reaſon to be confident ? Was it not 
much more likely that he ſhould bribe, who had every thing to 
fear ; whoſe life and liberty, and fortune were at ſtake; than he 


| who had no further intereſt in the iſfue of the 8 than 


did receive money from Oppianicus; he names the ſum that 


the trial was over, Stalenus was obliged to refund the bribe. 


ANALYSIS OF CICERO's 


Hx reaſons next, that, if in this trial there was any corrtip= _ 
tion of the Judges by money, it was infinitely: more probable, 
that corruption ſhould have proceeded from Oppianicus than 
from Cluentius. For ſetting aſide the difference of character 
between the two men, the one fair; the other flagitious; - what 
motive had Cluentius to try ſo odious and dangerous an expe- 
riment, as that of bribing Judges? Was it not much more likely. 
that he ſhould have had recourſe to this laſt remedy, who ſaw 


the ther, who had a cauſe clear in itſelf, and of the iſſue of 
which, in conſequence of the two previous ſentences given by 


who had already prevailed in a material part of his charge, and 


as or was concerned? 2 
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In the third place, he afſerts it as a certain fact, that Op- 
pianicus did attempt to bribe the Judges; that the corruption in 
this trial, ſo much complained of, was employed, not by Cluen- 
tius, but againſt him. He calls on Titus Attius, the Orator on 
the oppoſite ſide; he challenges him to deny, if he can, or if 
he dare, that Stalenus, one of the thirty-two Fudices Selecfi, 


was given; he names the perſons that were preſent, when, after 


This is a ſtrong fact, and would ſeem quite deciſive. But, 
unluckily, a very croſs circumſtance occurs here. For this 
very Stalenus gave his voice to condemn Oppianicus. - For 

i this 


IRATION FOR CLUENTIUS: 


this ſtrange incident, Cicero accounts in the following manner: 


before to the like practices, entered into a treaty with Oppia- 
nicus to bring him off, and demanded for that purpoſe a certain 
ſum, which he undertook to diſtribute among a competent 
number of the other Judges. When he was once in poſſeſſion 


of the money; when he found a greater treaſure, than ever he 


had been maſter of, depoſited in his empty and] wretched habi- 


tation, he became very unwilling to part with any of it to his 
colleagues; and bethought himſelf of ſome means by which he 
could contrive to keep it all to himſelf. The ſcheme which he 
deviſed for this purpoſe, was, to promote the condemnation, in- 
ſtead of the "acquittal of Oppianicus ; as, from a condemned 


perſon, he did not apprehend much danger of being called to 
account,. or-being obliged to make reſtitution: „ there- 
fore, of endeavouring to gain any of his Wenn, he irritated 
ſuch as he had influence. with againſt Oppianicus, by firſt 2 
miſing them money in his name, and afterwards telling them, 
that Oppianicus had 'cheated him“. When ſentence was to * 
pronounced, he had taken meaſures for being abſent himſelf; 


but being brought by Oppianicus's ST from „ 


* « Cum eſſet egens, W audax, calls. perfidiofus & cum dowd. 
40 ſuz, miſerrimis in locis, et inaniflimis, tantum nummorum poſitum viderit, 
«- ad- omnem malitiam & fraudem verſare mentem ſuam ccepit. « Demne Judi- 


<« quis eum forte caſus ex periculo eripuerit, nonne reddendum eſt? præcipi- 
« tantem igitur impellamus, inquit, et perditum proſternamus.” Capit hoc 
« conſilium ut pecuniam quibuſdam judicibus leviſſimis polliceatur, deinde eam 
<« poſtea ſupprimat ; ut quoniam graves homines ſui ſponte ſever judicaturos 

6 n hos qui leviores erant, deſtitutione iratos Oppianico redderet,” 


] 
and 
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« cibus ? mihi igitur, ipſi præter periculum et infamiam quid quæretur? via | 
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and obliged to give his voice, he found it neceſſary to lead the 
way, in condemning the man whoſe money he had taken, 


without fulfilling the bargain which he had made with him. 


By theſe plauſible facts and reaſonings, the character of Clu- 
entius ſeems in a great meaſure cleared; and, what Cicero 
chiefly intended, the odium thrown upon the .adverſe party. 
But a difficult part of the Orator's buſineſs ſtill remained. There 
were ſeveral ſubſequent deciſions of the Prætor, the Cenſors, and 
the Senate, againſt the Judges in this cauſe; which all: proceeded, 
or ſeemed to proceed, upon this ground of bribery and corrup- 
tion: for it is plain the ſuſpicion prevailed, that if Qppianicus 
had given money to Stalenus, Cluentius had outbribed him. 
To all theſe deciſions, however, Cicero replies with much 


diiſtinctneſs and ſubtilty of argument; though it might be 


tedious to follow him through all dũs reaſonings on theſe heads. 
He ſhows, that the facts were, at that time, very indiſtinctly 


known; that the : deciſions appealed te were haſtily given; that | 
not one of them Doncluded directly againſt his Client; and that 
ſuch as they were, they were entirely brought about by the in 
flammatory and factious harangues of Quinctius, the Tribune of 
the People, who had been the Agent and Advocate of Oppiani- 
cus; and who, enraged at the defeat he had ſuſtained, had em- 
bioyed all his tribunitial influence to raiſe a fiorm. Der the 
Judges who W his Client, 424.4. £1 cual s 
Ar length, Cicero comes to reaſon concerning the point of 
law. The Crimen Cornupti Fudicii, or the bribing of Judges, 
was capital. In the famous Ler Carnelia de Sicariis, was eon- 
tained this clauſe en we find ſtill extant, PandeQ. lib. xlviii. 
Tit. 
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o 


9% 


Tit. 10. F x 1.) Qui judicem corruperit, wet corrumpendum 1 


« curaverit, hac lege teneatur. This clauſe, however, we 
learn from Cicero, was reſtricted to Magiſtrates and Senators; 
and as Cluentius was only of the Equeſtrian Order, he was not, 
even ſuppoſing him guilty, within the law. Of this Cicero 
_ avails himſelf doubly ; and as he ſhows here the moſt maſterly 
addrefs, I ſhall give a ſummary of his pleading on this part of 
the canſe : © You,” ſays he to the Advocate for the proſecutor, 
* yon, T. Attins, F know, had every where given it out, that 
T was to defend my Client, not from facts, not upon the 
<« footing of innocence, but by taking advantage merely of the 
4 jaw in his behalf. Have I done fo? I appeal to yourſelf. 
Have I'ſought to cover him behind a legal defence only? 
„On the contrary, have I not pleaded his cauſe as if he had 
« been a Senator, liable, by the Cornelian law, to be capitally 
convicted; and ſhown, that neither proof nor probable pre- 
% ſumption lies againſt his innocence? In doing fo, I muſt 
« acquaint you, that I have complied with the deſire of Clu- 


« entius himſelf, For when he firft conſulted me in this cauſe, 


— nun} 


2 


4 and when I informed him that it was clear no action could 0 R 


« he brought againſt him from the. Cornelian Law, he inſtantly 


e beſought and obteſted me, that I would not reſt his defence 
upon that ground ; laying, with tears in his eyes, That his 
reputation was as dear to him as his life; and that what he 
„ ſought, as an innocent man, was not only to be abſolved 


* from any penalty, but to be acquitted in the opinion of all his 


&« fellow-citizens. 


« HIiTHERTO, then, I have pleaded this cauſe upon his plan. 
« But my Client muſt forgive me, if now I ſhall plead it upon my 
7 : 


en. 
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„ Ig «own. For I ſhould be wanting to myſelf, and to that regard ; 
ich my character and ſtation require me to bear to the laws 

of the State, if I ſhould allow any perſon to be judged of by 
< a law which does not bind him. You, Attius, indeed, have 
4e told us, that it was a ſcandal and reproach, that a Roman 
* Knight ſhould be exempted from thoſe penalties to which a 
293 Senator, for corrupting Judges, is liable. But I muſt tell 
2 „ you, that it would be a much greater reproach, in a State 
| that is regulated by law, to depart from the law. What 
« ſafety haye any of us in our perſons, what ſecurity for 
our rights, if the law ſhall be ſet aſide? By what title do you, 
Q. Naſo, fit in that chair, and preſide in this judgment? By 
hat right, T. Attius, do you accuſe, or do I defend ? 
Whence all the ſolemnity and pomp of Judges, and Clerks, 
and Officers, of which this houſe is full? Does not all pro- 
* ceed from the law, which regulates the whole departments of 
.* the State; which, as a common bond, holds its members 
« together; and, like the Soul within the Body, aCtuates and 
e Jire&s all the public functions * ? On [what ground, then, 
dare you ſpeakPFhtly of the law, or move that, in a criminal 
trial, Judges ſhould advance one ſtep beyond what it permits 


i 


F * Ait Attius, indignum efle facinus, ſi ſenator judicio quemquam cir- 
0 - LOR" | « cumvenerit, eum legibus teneri ; fi Eques Romanus hoc idem fecerit, eum 
3 % * & non teneri. Ut tibi concedam hoc indignum eſſe, tu mihi concedas neceſſe 
8 5 | « eſt multo eſſe indignius, in ea civitate quæ legibus contineatur, diſcedi a 
& 2 « legibus. Hoc nam vinculum eſt hujus dignitatis qua fruimur in republica. 
8 © Hoc fundamentum libertatis; hic fons equitatis; mens et animus, et con- 
i cc ſilium, et ſententia civitatis poſita eſt in legibus. Ut corpora noſtra ſine 
33 « mente, fic civitas ſine lege, ſuis partibus, ut nervis ac ſanguine & membris, 
"5; * 5 | e uti non poteſt. Legum miniſtri, magiſtratus; legum interpretes, judices ; 
ce legum denique idcirco omnes ſimus ſervi, ut liberi elle poſſimus. Quid eſt, 

& Q. Naſo, cur tu in hoc loco ſedeas ? &c.” | | 
| $ | them 
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< them to go? The wiſdom. of our anceſtors has found, that, — GT. 

« as Senators and Magiſtrates enjoy higher dignities, and greater 

« advantages than other members of the ſtate, the law ſhowld 

alſo, with regard to them, be more ſtrict, and the purity-and 

4; uncorruptedneſs of their morals be guarded by. more ſevere 

*: ſanQtions.. But if it be your pleaſure that this inſtitution ſhould 

be altered, if you wiſh to have the Cornelian Law, concerning, Do 
« brihery, extended to all ranks, then let us join, not in violat- | 

ing the law, but in propoſing to have this alteration made by 

«+ a new law. My Client, Cluentius, will be the foremoſt in ; 
« this meaſure, who now, while the old law ſubſiſts, re) jected 

0 its defence, and required his cauſe to be pleaded, as if he 

had been bound by it. But, though he would not avail 


« himſelf pl the law, FO are bound in juſtice not to ſtretch it 


w* +4 


Y 


8 N is -the — of Cicero on this LAPS 4 
auch, and ſtrong. As his manner is diffuſe, I haye. greatly | LOA 
abridged it from the original, but have endeavoured to Yetain 1- 


its force. 8 


4 


* ho latter part 1 tha Oration, Cicero treats of the other 
1 that was brought againſt Cluentius, of having 
poiſoned Oppianicus. On this, it appears, his accuſers them- 
ſelves laid ſmall ſtreſs; having placed their chief hope in over- 
| whelming 'Cluentius with the odium of bribery in the former 

trial; and, therefore, on this part of the cauſe, Cicero does | Fo 
not dwell long. He ſhows the improbability of the whole tale, | . 
which they related concerning this — — and | | 57 
Vor. II. O makes 
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98. 
LE, 6 K. makes it appear to be altogether deſtitute of any ſhadow of 
\ I N * 


cluſion of the whole. In this, as indeed throughout the 


whole of this Oration, Cicero is uncommonly chaſte, and, i in the 
midſt of much warmth and earneſtneſs, keeps clear of turgid 


declamation. The Peroration turns on two points; the indig- 
nation / which the character and conduct of Saſſia ought to 
excite, and the compaſſion due to a ſon, perſecuted through his 
whole life by ſuch a mother. He Tecapitulites the crimes of 
Saffia ; her letydneſd, Hier violation of every decorum, her in- 
celtiotl marriages, : her violence and cruelty. He places, in the 


moſt 6dtous light, the eagerniefs and fury which the had ſhown, 


in the ſuit ſhe was carrying on againſt ker ſon ; deſcribes her 
journey from Larinum to Rome, with a train of attendants, ank 


every method for 


a great tots f mo money, that ſhe might employ 


e oppreſiing Him th this trial; while, in the 
hole Cb urſe of her jburhey, ſhe was ſo deteſtedꝭ us to make a 
ſolitude wherever ſhe lodged; ſhe was ſhunned and avoided by 


all ; her company, and her very looks, were reckoned conta- 


gious; the houſe was deemed polluted which was entered into 


by ſo abandoned a woman . To this he oppoſes the character 


- of 


Cum appropinquare hujus judicium cl nuntiatum elt, confeſtim hie 
cc advolavit; ne aut accuſatoribus diligentia, aut pecunia teſtibus deeffit ; aut 
« ne forte mater hoc ſibi optatiſſimum ſpectaculum hujus fordium atque luctus, 
4 et tanti ſqualoris amĩtteret. Jam vero quod iter Romam hujus mulieris fuiſſe 
« exiſtimatis? Quod ego propter vicinitatem Aquinatium et Venafranorum ex 
« multis com per.: quos concurſus in his oppidis? Quantos et virorum et 


« mulierum gemitus eſſe fadtos? Mulierem quandam Tarino, atque illam uſque 
a mari 


| 


OI 


% 
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Nor _ therefore, remairis but the Peroration, or Con- 
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of Cluentius, fair, unſpotted, and | reſpeQable. He produces 

the teſtimonies of the magiſtrates of Larinum in his favour, 

given in the moſt ample and honourable manner by a public 

decree, and ſupported by a great concourſe of the moſt noted 

inhabitants, who were now prefent, to ſecond every thing that 
Cicero could ſay in favour of Cluentius. 


crimes, ſtop the triumph of this impious wowan, prevent 
If you love virtue and worth, relieve this unfortunate man, 


reproach through the calumnies raiſed againſt him by Saſſia, 
Oppianicus, and all their adherents. Better far it had been 
for him to have ended his days at once by the poiſon which 
Oppianicus had prepared for him, than to have eſcaped thoſe 
ſnares, if he muſt ſtill be oppreſſed by an odium which I have 
ſhown to be ſo unjuſt. But in you he truſts, in your clemency, 
and your equity, that now, on a full and fair naar of his 
cauſe, you will reſtore him to his honour; you will reſtore him 
to his friends and fellow-cytizens, of whoſe zeal and high eſti- 
mation of him you have ſeen ſuch ſtrong proofs ; and will 
ſhow, by your deciſion, that, though faction and calumny 


in trial and judgment regard is paid to the truth only.” 


a mari ſupero Romam proficiſci cum magno comitatu et pecunia, quo facilius 
circumvenire judicio capitis, atque opprimere filium goſſit. Nemo erat il- 
lorum, pœne dicam, quin expiandum illum locum eſſe arbitraretur quacun- 
que illa iter feciſſet; nemo, quin terram ipſam violari, quæ mater eſt omnium, 
yeſtigiis conſceleratæ matris putaret. Itaque nullo in oppido conſiſtendi ei 
* poteſtas fuit : ncgꝛo ex tot hoſpitibus mender eſt qui non K 
aſpectũs fugeret,” 

0 2 TI Have 


„this moſt unnatural mother from rejoicing 1 in her ſon's blood. 


who, for ſo many years, has been expoſed to moſt unjuſt 


may reign for a while in popular meetings and harangues, 
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« WHEREFORE, Judges, he 1 ws you abominate 
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29 290 LECT. I gave given only a ſkeleton of this Oration of Cicero. 


XXVIII. 


CAS What I have principally aimed at, was to thow his diſpoſition 


and method; his arrangement of facts, and the conduct and 
foree of ſome of his main arguments. Bur, in order to have a 
full. view of the ſubject, and of the art with which the Orator 
manages it, recourſe muſt be had to the original, Few of Ci- 
cero's Orations contain a greater variety of facts and argumen- 
tations, which renders it difficult to analyſe it fully. But for 
this reaſon I choſe it, as an excellent example of managing at 
the Bar a complex and intricate cauſe, with order, elegance, and 
force, 
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'A regular Oration, I purpoſed making ſome obſervations on 
the peculiar ſtrain, the diſtinguiſhing characters, of each of the 
three great kinds of Public Speaking. I have already treated 
of the Eloquence of Popular Aſſemblies, and of the Eloquence 
of the Bar. The ſubject which remains for this Lecture is, 
the ſtrain and ſpirit of that Eloquence 2 is ſuited to the 


Pulpit a 

Lr us begin with confidering the advantages, and diſadvan- 
tages, which belong to this field of Public Speaking. The Pulpit: 
has plainly ſeveral advantages peculiar to itſelf. The dignity: 
and importance of its ſubjects muſt be acknowledged ſuperior 
to any other. They are ſuch as ought to intereſt every one,, 


JEFORE ea ef the Weed adden parts of L E C T. 
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and can be brought home to every man's heart; and ſuch as ad- GOO 


mit. at the ſame time, both the higheſt embelliſhment i in de- 
{cribing,, 


LW 
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LE C T, ſcribing, and the greateſt vehemence and warmth in enforcing 


— 


9 


them. Fhe Preacher Ras alſe great advantages in treating his 
ſubjects. He ſpeaks not to one or a few Judges, but to a 
large Aſſembly. He is ſecure from all interruption. He is 
obliged to no replies, or extemporaneous efforts. He chuſes his 
theme at leifure ; and comes to the Public with all the aſſiſt - 
ance which the moſt accurate premeditation can give him. 


Bur, together with theſadvarifiges; there are alſo peculiar dif- 
ficulties that attend the Eloquence of the Pulpit. The Preacher, it 
is true, has no trouble in contending with an adverſary ; but then, 


Debate and Contention enliven ths genius en, and procure 
attention. The Pulpit Orator is, perhaps, in too quiet poſſeſ- 


ſion of his field, His ſubjects of diſcourſe are, in themſelves, 


noble and important; but. they are ſubjects trite and familiar. 


They have, for ages, employed fo many Speakers, and ſo many 
peng: the public ear is ſo much accuſtomed to them, that it re- 


_ quires mote than an ordinary power of genius to fix attention. 


o 


Nothing within the reach of art is more difficult, than to-beſtow, 
on what is common, the grace of novelty. - No. ſort of. com- 


poſition whatever is ſuch a trial of ſkill, as where the merit of 


it lies wholly in the execution; not in giving any information 
that is new, not in convineing men of what they did not be- 
lieve; but in dreſſing truths which they knew, and of which 
they were before convinced, in ſuch colours as may moſt for- 


eibly affect their ee and heart *, It is to be conſidered 
| too, 


* What I have ſaid on this ſubject, coincides very much with the obſerva- 


tions made by the famous M. yes, 1 in his Mæurs de Sicele, when he is com- 


paring 
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too, that the ſubje& of the Preacher generally confines him to L 
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abſtra& qualities, to virtues and vices ; whereas, that of other 


popular Speakers leads them to treat of perſons; which is a ſub- 
je& that commonly intereſts the hearers more, and takes faſter 


hold of the imagination. The Preacher's buſineſs is ſolely to 


make you deteſt the crime. The Pleader's, to make you deteſt 
the ctiminal. He deſcribes a living perſon ;- and with more 
facility rouſes your indigtatien. From cheſe cauſes, it comes 
to paſs, that though we have a great number of moderately 
good Preachers, we have, however, ſo few that are ſingularly 


eminent. We are ſtill far from perfection in the art of Preach- 
ing; and pethaps there are nn in which i it is Nee 


502. 


-paring the 8 of the Pulpit with that of the Bar. L*Eloquence "EY 0 


& chaire, en ce qui y entre d'humain, % du talent de Forateur, eſt eachte, connue 


. 
©, == -% 


«ye peu de perſonnes, & Pune diffieſſe execution, U nut marcher par des 


„ dire: les matiefes font grandes, mais uſces & triviales; les prineipes ſurs, 
« mais dont les auditeurs- penetrent les concluſions d'une ſeule vie : il y entre 
« des ſujets qui ſont ſublimes, mais qui peut traiter le ſublime ?—Le Predica- 
te teur n'eſt point ſoutenu comme Pavocat' par des alts toujours nouveaux, par 
«de differens evẽnẽmens, par des avantutes Inouies 3 il ne $exerce point ſur- 
ic les queſtions douteuſes ; il ne fait point valoir les violentes conjectures, & les 
« preſomptions; toutes choſes, neanmoins, qui levent le genie, lui donnent 
« de la force, & de 'ẽtendue, & qui contraignent bien moins Feloquence, 
«qu *elles ne le fixent, & le dirigent. Il doit, au contraire, tirer ſon diſcours 
2 d'une ſource commune, & au tout le monde puiſe; & s'il s ẽcarte de ces lieux 
% communs, il n'eſt plus populaire; il eſt abſtrait ou declamateur.” The in- 

ference which he draws from theſe reflections is very juſt— il eſt plus aiſc 

« de precher que de plaider ; mais plus difficile de bien precher que de bien 

« plaider. oo ys Characteres, ou Moœæurs de. ce Siecle, p. 66. 
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303 | br may 0 occur to 3 that 8 is no proper 
ſubje& of the Art of Eloquence. This, it may he ſaid, belongs 

N only to human ſtudies and inventions: but he truths of re- 
ligion, with the greater ſimplicity, and the les mixture of axt 72 

they are ſet forth, they are likely to prove the more ſucceſoful· 

This objection would have weight, if Eloquence. Were, as the 
perſons who, nrake ſuch an objection commonly take it to be, an 
oſtentatious and deceitful art, the ſtudy of words and of plau- 
ſibility only, calculated to pleaſe, and to tickle the ear. But 
againſt this idea of Eloquence I have all along guarded. True 
Eloquence 1s the art of Placing truth in the moſt advantageous 

light for conviction, and perſuaſion. This is What every good 
man who preaches the Goſpel nt only may, but ought 1 to have 

- at heart. It is moſt intimately connected with the ſucceſs of 
- bis „mini; ; arid wete it needful, as alſuredly 1217 is nde to rea- 


as * 


n 
A - 
—— — LL. - he 


—— 
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* "What 1 7 here, and in pot paſſages, , of our being &r from perfe@tion 
# in the Art of Preaching, and of their being & few who are Gingularly eminent in 
boy's it, is to be always underſtood as referring to an ideal v view of the perfection of 

GO | this art, which none, perhaps, ſince the days of the Apoſtles, ever did, or ever 
will, reach. But i in that degree. of the Eloquence of the Pulpit, which pro- 
motes, i in a conſiderable meaſure, the great end of edification, and giyes a juſt 
title to high reputation and eſteem, there are many who hold a very honourable 
rank. I agree entirely i in opinion with a candid Judge (Dr. Campbell on Rhe- 
toric, B. i. ch. 10.) who obſerves, that conſidering how rare the talent of 
Eloquence is among men, and conſidering [all the diladvantages 1 under which 
Preachers labour, particularly from 1 the frequency of this! exerciſe, Joined \ with 

the other duties of their office, 1 to which fixed Paſtors are obliged, there is 'more 
reaſon to wonder that we hear ſo many inſtruQive, and even en Sermons, 
1 - than that we hear ſo few. 
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fon any further on this head, we might refer to the Diſcourſes . T. 
of the Prophets and Apoſtles, as models of the moſt ſublime — 
and perſuaſive Eloquence, e both to the — and 


the — 1 


Ax eſſential requiſite, in order to preach well, is, to have 
a juſt, and, at the ſame time, a fixed and habitual view of the 
end of preaching. For in no art can any man execute well, 
who has not a juſt idea of the end and object of that art. The : 
end of all preaching is, to perſuade men to become good. Every 304 : 
Sermon therefore ſhould be a perſuaſive Oration. Not but 
that the Preacher is to inſtruct and to teach, to reaſon and 
argue. All perſuaſion, as I ſhowed formerly, is to be founded 
on conviction. The underſtanding muſt always be applied to 
in the firſt-place, in order to make a rege impreſſion on the 
heart: and he who would work on men's paſſions, or influence 
their practice, without firft giving them juſt principles, and en- 
lightening-their minds, is no better than a mere declaimer. He 
may raiſe tranſient emotions, or kindle a paſſing ardour ; but 
can produce no ſolid or laſting effect. At the ſame time, it 
muſt be remembered, that all the Preachers inſtructions are to 
be of the practical kind; and that perſuaſion muſt ever be his 
ultimate object. It is not to diſcuſs ſome abſtruſe point, that 
he aſcends the Pulpit. It is not to illuſtrate ſome metaphy- 
ſical truth, or to inform men of ſomething which they never 
heard before; but it is to make them better men ; it is to give 
them, at once, clear views, and perſuaſive impreſſions of reli- 
gious truth. The Eloquence of the Pulpit then, muſt be Po- 
pular Eloquence. One af the firſt qualities of preaching is to 
be popular ; not in the ſenſe of accommodation to the humours 
Vol. Il, | P and 
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prejudices of. the people (which tends only to make a 
Preacher | contemptible), but, in the [true ſepſe of the word, 


| calculated to make. impreſſion. on the people; to. ſtrike and to 
IL. feruple not therefore to aſſert, tat the. L. 


abſtract and philoſophical manner of preaching, however it may 
have ſometimes been. admired; is formed upon a very faulty 
idea, and deviates widely from the juſt plan of Pulpit Elo- 


quence. 


Rational, indeed, a Preacher au ght always to be; he 


muſt give his audience clear ideas on every ſubject, and enter- 
tain them with ſenſe, not with ſound; but to be an accurate 


reaſoner will be ſmall. praile,, if he be not a perſuaſive Speaker 


1 


| Now, if this be the proper idea of a Sari, a perſuaſin ve 
Oration, one very material conſequence follows, that the 
Preacher himſelf, in order to be ſucceſsful, muſt be a good man. 
In a preceding Led Lecture, I endeavoured to ſhow, that on no ſub- 
ject can any man be truly eloquent, Wg does not utter che 
yeræ voces ab imo pectore, who. does not ſpeak the language 
of his own conviction, and 
in my opinion, it does in. other kinds, of Public Speaking, 
it certainly holds in the higheſt degree in preaching. There, 
it is of the utmoſt conſequence that the Speaker firmly believe 
both the truth, and the importance of thoſe principles which he 
inculcates on others; and, not only that he believe them ſpecu- 
latively, but have a lively and ſerious feeling of them. This 
will always give an ẽarneſtneſs and ſtrength, a fervour of Plety to 
his exhortations, ſuperior. i in its effects to all the arts of ſtudied 
| Hoquence; and, withoutit, the affiſtance of art will ſeldambe able 


to conceal the mere : declaimer. A ſpirit of true piety would prove 


and his own feelings. 


If this holds, as, 


- the - 
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- the moſt effectual guard againſt thoſe errors which Preachers are 


apt to commit. It would make their Diſcourſes ſolid, cogent, 
and uſeful; it would prevent thoſe frivolous and oſtentatious 
-harangues, which have no other aim than merely to make a 
parade of Speech, or amuſe an audience; and perhaps the diffi- 
culty of attaining that pitch of habitual piety and goodnels, 
which the perfection of Pulpit Eloquence would require, and 
of uniting it with that thorough knowledge of the world, and 
thoſe other talents which are requiſite for excelling in the 
Pulpit, is one of the great cauſes why ſo few arrive at very 
high eminence in this ſphere. | 


Tux chief charaCteriſtics of the W ſuited to the Pulpit 
as s diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds of Public Speaking, appear 
to me to be theſe two, Gravity and Warmth. The ſerious na- 
ture of the ſubjects belonging to the Pulpit, requires Gravity 
_ their 3 to mankind, requires Warmth. It is far from 

being either 7 or common to unite theſe characters of Elo- 
quence. The Grave, when it is predominant, is apt to run 
into a dull uniform ſolemnity. The Warm, when it wants 
gravity, borders on the theatrical and light. . The union of the 
two muſt be ſtudied by all Preachers as of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, both in the compoſition of their diſcourſes, and in their 
manner of delivery. Gravity and Warmth united, form that 
character of preaching which the French call On&jon ; the af- 
fecting, penetrating, intereſting manner, flowing from a ſtrong 
ſenſibility of heart in the Preacher to the importance of thoſe 


truths which he delivers, and an earneſt deſire that they may 
make full impreſſion on the hearts of his Hearers.. 
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ENIX. NzsxT to a juſt idea of the nature and object of Pulpit Ho- 
— quence, the point of greateſt i importance to a Preacher, is a pro- 
per choice of the ſubjects on which he preaches. To give rules | 
for the choice of ſuby eas Tor Sermons, belongs to the theologicat. 
more than to the rhetorical. chair; only in general, they ſhould... | | 
be ſuch as appear to the Preacher to be the moſt uſeful, and the” 3 
beſt accommodated to the circumſtances of his Audience, _—_ 
man can be called eloquent, who ſpeaks to an Aſſembly on ſub- 
jets, or in a ſtrain, which none or few of them comprehend. 
The unmeaning applauſe which the ignorant give to What is : 
3ZO8 above their capacity, common ſenſe, and common probity, muſt 35 
teach every man to deſpiſe. Uſefulneſs and true Eloquence al WQ. 
ways go together; and no man can long be reputed a good = FS 
Preacher who is not acknowledged to be an uſeful one. 


Tur rules which relate to the candulk of the different parts of 

| rmon, the Introduction, Diviſion, argumentative and pa- | 

* parts, I reſerve 
of the conduct of a Diſcourle i in general ; but ſome rules and ob- 
ſervations, which reſpect a Sermon as a particular ſpecies of com- 

poſition, I ſhall no give, and I hope they may be of ſome 2 


Tx , * 


uſe. 


Tur firſt which I Gal mention is, to attend to the Vaity of © C 
a Sermon. Unity. indeed is of great conſequence in every com- | 
poſition ; but in other Diſcourſes, where tlĩe choice and direc- 
tion of the ſubject are not left to the Speaker, it may be leſs in 
his power to preſerve it. Ina Sermon, it muſt be always the 
Preacher's own fault if he tranſgreſs i it: What, I mean by unity 
is, that there ſhould be Tome one main point to which the whole 


ry ſtrain of the Sermon ſhall refer. It muſt not t be a bundle of dif- 
7 5 Ct ferent 
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rog 


ferent ſubjects ſtrung together, but one object muſt predominate L E C T. 


XXIX. : 


> 


throughout. This rule is founded on what we all experience, 
that the mind can attend fully to one capital object at a time. 
By dividing, yd always weaken the impreſſion. Now this 
Unity, without which no Sermon can either have much beauty, 


or much force, does not require that there ſhould be no diviſions 


or ſeparate heads in the Diſcourſe, or that one ſingle thought 
only ſhould be, again and again, turned up to the hearers in dif- 
ferent lights. It is not to be underſtood in ſo narrow a ſenſe: 
it admits of ſome variety; it admits of underparts and appen- 
dages, provided always that ſo much Union and Connection be 
Preſerved, as to make the whole concur in ſome one impreſſion 
upon the mind. I may employ, for inſtance, ſeveral different 
arguments to enforce the love of God; I may alſo enquire, per- 
haps, into the cauſes of the decay of this virtue; ſtill one great 


object is preſented to the mind; but if, becauſe my text ſays,- 


He that loveth God, muſt Iove his brother alſo,” I ſhould, 


thyrefore, mingle in one Diſconrſe arguments for the love f 


+,, God and for the love of our neighbour, I offend unpar- 
donably againſt Unity, and leave a very, looſe and confuſed im- 
; preflion on the Hearers minds. 


1 the fond place, Sermons are always the more ftriking, 
and commonly the more uſeful, the more preciſe and particular 
the ſubje& of them he. This follows, in a great meaſure, from 


what I was juſt now illuſtrating. Though a general ſubject is 


capable of being conducted with a conſiderable degree of Unity, 
yet that Unity can never be ſo complete as in a particular one. 
The impreſſion made muſt always be mere undeterminate; and 
the inſtruction conveyed, will commonly too, be leſs direct and 
convincing... General ſubjects, indeed, ſuch as the excelleney or 
3 the 
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L BET: the pleaſures of religion, are 6ften choſen by young Preachers 
as the moſt ſhowy, and the eaſieſt to be handled ; ; and; doubtleſs, 

general views of religion are not to- be negleted, as on ſeveral 
occaſions they have great propriety, But theſe. are not the 

ſubjedts moſt favourable for producing the high effects of 
pPpreäching. They fall in almoſt unavoidably with the beaten 
Gruul. deco common-place thought. Attention is mueh more com- 
: manded by ſeizing ſome particular view of a great fubje&, ſome 
ſingle intereſting topic, and directing to that point the whole 
force of Argument and Eloquence: : To recommend ſome one 
grace or virtue, or to inveigh againſt a particular vice, furniſhes 

a ſubject not deficient in unity or preciſion ; but if we confine 
ourſelves to that virtue or vice as aſſuming a particular aſpect, 
and conſider it as it appears in certain characters, or affects cer- 
tain ſituations in life, the ſubject becomes ſtill more intereſting. 
The execution is, I n more difficult, but the merit and 
the effect are e higher. FH bee n eee e barerd en 
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Won 1 the third FOE never | Rüdy to 8 al cht can "be aid | 
upon à ſubject ; no error is greater than this, Select the moſt. 

— _ uſeful, the moſt ſtriking and perſuaſive topics which the text 

5 ſuggeſts, and reſt the Diſcourſe upon theſe. If the doctrines 
which Miniſters of the Goſpel preach were altogether new to 


their hearers, it might be requiſite for them to be e 


Cjuac dur full on every particular, leſt there ſhould-be any hazard of their 
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not affording complete information. But it is much leſs for the 
ſake of information than of perſuaſion, that Diſcourſes are de- 
livered from the Pulpit ; and nothing is more oppoſite to per- 
ſuaſion, than an unneceſſary and tedious fulneſs. There are 
always ſome things which the Preacher may ſuppoſe to be 
known, and ſome things which he may only See touch. If 
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In Rudying : a Sermon, s ouglit to 1 himſelf in the . | 1 
* BY hs of ſerious hearer. Let him ſuppoſe the ſubject addreſſed * 
= L to himſelf: let him conſider what views of it would ſtrike him 2 
1 8 moſt ; what arguments would be moſt likely to perſuade him ; 
Th what parts of it. would dwell moſt upon his mind. Let: thats 
- be employed as his principal materials; and in theſe, it is moſt . 
5 likely.his genius will exert itſelf with. the greateſt vigour. The G/ 2 
ſpinning and wire-drawing mode, which is not uncommon among 
Preachers, enervates. the nobleſt truths. It may indeed be a 
conſequence. of obſerving the rule which Lam now giving, that 
fewer Sermons will be preached upon one text than is.ſometimes . 
done; but this will, in my opinion, be attended with no diſ- 
85 advantage. I know no benefit that _ ariſes. from introducing a 8 
© © whole ſyſtem of religious truth under every text. The ſimplek — 8 —— 
and moſt natural method by far, is to chuſe that view of a ſub- 55 \ 
zet to which the text principally leads, and to. dwell no longer = 
on the text, than is- ſufficient for diſcuſſing the ſubject i in that 
view, which can commonly be done, with ſufficient profound- — 
neſs and diſtinctneſs, in one or a few Diſcourſes: for it is a very 
falſe notion to imagine, that they always preach the moſt pro- 
foundly, or go the deepeſt into a ſubject, who dwell, on it the 
longeſt. On the contrary, that tedious circuit, which ſome are 
ready to take in all their illuſtrations, is. very frequently owing, 
either to their want of diſcernment for perceiving what is moſt 
important in the ſubject; or to that want * h * e 
it in n the moſt Pe: petal of view. 
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xx? | Inithe fourth place, ſudy ow all things to rely your | 
—— iuſtructions intereſting to the Heaters. This is the great trial 
303 and mark of true genius for the Eloquence of the Pulpit: *for” 

- | nothing is ſo fatal to ſucceſs in preaching, as a dry manner. . A 
dry Sermon can never be a good one. In order to preach in 
an intereſting manner, much will depend upon the delivery of - 
a Diſcourſe ; for the manner in which a man ſpeaks, is of the 
_ utmoſt conſequence for affecting his Audience; but much in 
N alſo depend on the compoſition of the Diſcourſe. Oorect 7 
guage, and elegant deſcription, are but the ſecondary in umencs 
of preaching in an intereſting manner. The great ſeeret lies, in 
bringing home all that is ſpoken to the hearts of the Hearets, 10 
as to make every man think that the Preacher is addreſſing him 
. in Particular For this end, let him avoid all intricate reaſon- 
ER ings; avoid expreſſing himſelf in general ſpeculative propofis 
| tons, or laying down practical truths in an abſtract metaphy- 
manner. As much as poſſible; the Diſchurſe ought to be 1 | 
J carried on in the ſtrain at direct addreſs to de Ati not 
in the ſtrain of one writing an eſſay, bur f one ſpeaking to a 
| multitude, and ſtadying to mix what is called Application; or 
what has an immediate reference to practice, with the  doftrinal = 
; and didaQic parts of ws Sermon. | WEI 


7 2 


* will be of much ne to * 0170 in view 0 tit 

ferent ages, characters, and conditions of men, and to aceom- 

„%% TT FL FRG] 314 modate directions and exhortations to theſe different claſſes of 

: Fe hearers. Whenever you bring forth what a man feels to touch 
| his own character, or to ſuit his own circumſtances, you are 
ſure of intereſting him. No ſtudy is more neceſſary for this 
purpoſe, than the ſtudy of human life, and the human heart. | 


1 be able to unfold the heart, and to Gifcover a man to dun. 
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far - in a light i in which he never ſaw his own character before, - 
? produces a wonderful effect. As long as the Preacher hovers in 
à cloud of general obſervations, and deſcends not to trace the 
particular lines and features of manners, the Audience are apt 
to think themſelves unconcerned in the deſcription. It is the 
fpiking accuracy of moral characters that gives the chief power 
and effect to a preacher'y diſcourſe. Hence, examples founded 
on hiſtorical facts, and drawn from real life, of which kind the 
Scriptures afford many, always, when they are well choſen, 
command high attention. No favourable opportunity of intro- 
_ ducing theſe ſhould be omitted. They correct, in ſome degree, 
that diſadvantage to which I before obſerved preaching is fub- 


ject, of being confined to treat of qualities in the abſtract, not of 


perſons, and place the weight and reality of religious truths in 


the moſt convineing light. Perhaps the moſt beautiful, and 
among the moſt uſeful ſermons of any, though, indeed the 
moſt difficult in compoſition, are ſuch as are wholly charaQer- 


iſtical, or founded on the illuſtration of ſome peculiar character, 


or remarkable piece of hiſtory, in the ſacred writings; by pur- 


ſuing which, one can trace, and lay open, ſome of the moſt ſecret 
windings of man's heart. Other topics of preaching have been 
much beaten; but this is a field, which, wide in itſelf, has hi- 
therto been little -explored by thi compoſers of ſermons, and 
poſſeſſes all the advantages of being curious, new, and highly 
uſeful. Biſhop Butler's ſermon on the character of Balaam, will 
mo an idea of that ſort 4 W which I have in my eye. 


> r the fifth and laſt place, Let me add a caution againſt 
taking the model of preaching from particular faſhions that 


8 to have the vogue. Theſe are torrents that bell to 0 lays 
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and | have ſpent themſelves by to-morrow. Sometimes it is the 
taſte, of poetical preaching, ſometimes of philoſophical, that has 
the faſhion on its fide; at one time it muſt be all pathetic, at 
another time all argumentative, according as ſome celebrated 


Preacher has ſet the example. Each of theſe modes, in the 
extreme, is very faulty; and he who conforms himſelf to 


will both cramp genius, and corrupt it. It is the univerſal taſte 
of mankind which is ſubject to no ſuch changing modes, that 
alone is entitled to poſſeſs any authority; and this will never 


give i its ſanction to any ſtrain of preaching, but what is founded 7 


on human nature, connected with uſefulneſs, adapted to the pro- 
per idea of'a Sermon, as a ſerious perſuaſive Oration, delivered 


to a multitude, in order to make them better men. Let a 
Preacher form himſelf upon this ſtandard, and keep it cloſe in his 


eye, and he will be in a much. ſurer road to reputation, and 


ſucceſs at laſt, than by a ſervile compliance with any popular 
taſte, or tranſient humour of his Hearers. Truth 10d wood 


ſenſe are firm, and will eſtabliſh themſelves; mode and humour 


| are feeble and Huttuaring, Ter Row, implicitly, any 
1 an 2 example; or become a ſer vile imitator of any Preacher, 


| however - much admired. From various examples, he may 


pick up much for his improvement; ſome he may prefer to the 


reſt: but the ſervility of imitation extinguiſhes all genius, "gk 


rather i is a root of the entire want of genius. 


Wir 1 reſpect to Style, chat which the Pulpit » requires, muſt 
certainly, in the firſt place, be very perſpicuous. As diſcourſes 
ſpoken there, are calculated for the instruction of all ſorts of 
hearers, plainneſs and ſimplicity ſhould reign in them. All 
unuſual, ſwoln, or bigh ounding words, ſhould be avoided ; 
eſpecially | 


3 
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b all 080 that are wort y poetical, « or r merely philoſo- L 
phical. Loung Preachers are apt to be'caught with the glare of 


not having yet acquired a correct Taſte. Dignity of expreſſion, 


\ with ſimplicity. The words employed may be all plain words, 

2 eaſily. underſtood, and 1 in common uſe; and yet the Style may 
be abundantly dignified, and, at the ſame time, very lively and 
animated. For a lively and animated Style is extremely fuited 

to the Pulpit. The earneſtneſs which a Preacher ought to feel, 

and the grandeur and importance of his ſubjects, juſtify, and 

often require warm and glowing expreſſions. He not only may 
employ metaphors and compariſons, but, on proper occaſions, 


may apoſtrophiſe the {aint or the ſinner; may perſonify inani- 
mate objects, break out into bold exclamations, and; in 


N 


general, has he. command of the moſt paſſionate *Bgures" of 
Speech. But on this ſubject, of the proper uſe and manage 
ment of figures, I have inſiſted fo fully in former Lectures, 
that I have no occaſion now e particular directions; unleſs 
it be only to recal to mind that moſt capital rule, never to 
employ ſtrong figures, or a pathetic Style, exce in caſes where 
the ſubject leads to them, and where the Speaker is impelled 
to the . of them by native — * 5 


4 mo Tun language of Sacred Scripture, 8 n 18 a 


way of quotation, or alluſion. Direct quotations, brought 


theſe; and in young Compoſers the error may be excuſable; but 
8 they may be aſſured that it is an error, and proceeds from their 


indeed, the Pulpit requires in a high degree; nothing that is 


| mean or groveling, no low or vulgar phraſes, ought on any. 
account to be admitted. But this. dignity is perfectly conſiſtent 


great ornament to Sermons. It may be employed, either in the 
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LECT. from Scripture, in order to ſupport what the Prekeker inculcates, 
SI both give authority to his doctrine, and render his diſcourſe! 
| more ſolemn and venerable. | Allufions to remarkable paſſages, | 
| or expreſſions of Scripture, when introduced with propriety, 
5 have generally a pleaſing effect. They afford the Preacher a 
, | fund of metaphorical expreſſion which no other compoſition . 
e | enjoys, and by means of which he can vary and enliven his Style. 
wo all But he muſt take care that — ſuch alluſions be natural and 


- eeeaſy; for if they ſeem forced, they OR to the nature of 
44. CONCeIts . | 


In a Semen, no points or conceits ſhould appear, no affected 
ſmartneſs and quaintneſs of expreſſion. Theſe derogate much 
from the dignity of the Pulpit; and give to a Preacher that air 
of n which he ought, above all ng. to tary: It 


bo. *r WY OO 


E 8 * Biſhop Sherlock, len Hein, at the v views of 90400 havk been en- 
larged, and the principles of natural religion illuſtrated, by the diſcoveries of 113 
Cbriſtianity, attacks unbelie vers for the abuſe they make of theſe advantages, 2 
| | in the following manner: What a return do we make for thoſe bleſſings 
6 | 5 7 we have received ? How diſreſpectfully do we treat the Goſpel of Chriſt, to 
c which we owe that clear light both of reaſon and nature, which we now 
ce enjoy, when we.endeavour to ſet up reaſon and nature in oppoſition to it? 
{ | -< ought the withered hand, which Chriſt has reſtored and made whole,” to be 
1 : $3 19 „ lifted up againſt him?” Vol. i. Diſc. i. This alluſion to a noted miracle | 
* of our Lord's, appears to me happy and elegant. Dr. Seed is remarkably 


1 fond of alluſions to Scripture Style; but, he ſometimes employs ſuch. as 
3 « Jeu. wp 22 too firained-and fanciful. As when he fays (Serm. iv.) * No one great 
2 virtue will come ſingle; the virtues that be her fellows will bear her company 
F « with joy and ladneſs. '”” Alluding to a paſſage in the XLVth. Pfalm, which 
| : relates to the virgins, the companions of the king's daughter: And (Serm, xiii.) - 


having ſaid, that the univerſities have juſtly been called the eyes of the nation, 


he adds, „ and if the eyes of the nation be eviß the whole body of it muff be Full 7 f 
66 Annen.“ 
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£L0QUENCE OF THE PULPIT., x 1 


5 : 4, . is gather a ſtr ong Agelihee Style, than a ſparkling! 2 XXVI. 


one, that i is to be ſtudied-. But \ we muſt beware of itnagins — — 
ing, that we render Style ftrong or expreſſive, by a con- 
fant and multiplied uſe of epithets. This is a great error. 
Epithets have often great beauly and force. But if we intro- ; | 
duce. them into every Sentence, and ſtring many of them to- ; 
gether to one object, in place of ſtrengthening, we clog. and 
fe Style; in Race of illuſtrating the image, we render it 
el and indiſtindt. He that tells me, of this periſhing; Þ 
a ae" Tad tranſitory world ;” by all theſe three\:eFnthets, | n 
does not give me ſo ſtrong an idea of what he would cotzvey, of 
as if he had uſed one of them with propriety. I conclude . 20 PE 
head with an advice, never to have what may be called a 
favourite expreſhon ; for- it ſhews affectation, and $0 22G % 
diſguſting Let not any expreſſion, which is remarkable for 
: its luſtre or beauty, occur twice in the ſame diſcourſe. The 5 
repeticion of it betrays a fondneſs to ſhine, and, at the fame: 
ö me, carries the appearance of a barren invention. 
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Md" to the queſtion, whether it "bo moſt proper to write 
| Sermons fully, and commit them accurately to memory, or to 
ſtudy only the matter and thoughts, and truſt the expreſſion, 
in part at leaſt, to the delivery? I am of opinion, that no 
univerſal rule can here be given. The choice of either of theſe 
methods muſt be left to Preachers, according to their different 
genius. The expreſſions which come warm and glowing from 
the iat during the fervour of pronunciation, will often have 24415 
a ſuperior grace and energy, to thoſe which are ſtudied in the 
retirement of the cloſet. But then, this fluency and power of 
<*preſſion cannot, at all times, be depended upon, even by 
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6 L. 1 thoſe of the readieſt genius; ; = by many can at no time be 


— commanded, when overawed by the preſence of an Audience. | 
It is proper therefore to begin, at leaſt, the practice of preach- 6 
ing, with writing as accurately _poſſible. This is abſolutely 
neceſſary i in the beginning, in orfler to acquire the power and 
habit of correct ſpeaking, nay alſo of correct thinking, upon 
religious ſubjects. I am inclined to go further, and to lay, that 
it is proper not only to begin thus, but alſo to continue, as long 
as the habits of induſtry laſt, in the practice both of writing, and 
1 committing to memory. Relaxation in this particular is ſo 
1 ! ; £ | | common, and ſo ready to grow upon moſt Speakers i in the Pul- 
1 pit, that there is little occaſion for giving any cautions againſt 
the extreme of N in accuracy: TIS ISS ole wt 


% * 8 % 4 —— c 


Or p i e Low eee ee. 

N ee | All that 1. ſhall now ſay upon this head is, that the practice of 

1 ; 85 reading Sermons, is one of the greateſt obſtacles to the Elo- 

| * quence of the Pulpit -in - Great Britain, where alone this prac- _  - 
tice prevails. No diſcourſe, which is deſigned to be perſuaſive, 
can have the ſame force when read, as when ſpoken. > The 
common people all feel this, and their prejudice againſt this 
praQtice is not without foundation in nature. What is gained 
hereby in point of correctneſs, is not equal, I apprehend, to 
what is loſt in point of perſuaſion and force. They, whoſe - 
memories are not able to retain the whole of a diſcourſe, might 
aid themſelves conſiderably by ſhort notes lying before them, 

322. which would allow them to preſerve, in a great meaſure, the 
freedom and eaſe of one whe peaks, 
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Taz French and Engliſh writers of Sermons proceed upon very L E C F. 
XXIX. 
different ideas of the Eloquence of the Pulpit ; and ſeem indeed. 
to have ſplit it betwixt them. A French Sermon, is for moſt part a 
warm animated exhortation; an Engliſh one, is a piece of cool 
inſtructive reaſoning. The French Preachers addreſs themſelves 
chiefly to the imagination and the paſſions; the Engliſh, almoſt 
ſolely to the underſtanding. It is the union of theſe two kinds 
— of compoſition, of the French earneſtneſs and warmth, with the 
Engliſh accuracy and reaſon, that would form, according to my 
idea, the model of a perfect Sermon. A French Sermon would 
ſound in our ears as a florid, and, often, as an enthuſiaſtic, ha- 
rangue. The cenſure which, in fact, the French critics paſs on the 
Engliſh Preachers is, that they are Philoſophers and Logicians, 
but not orators . The defects of moſt of the French Sermons iFYX3 
are theſe: from a mode that prevails among them of taking their | 
texts from the leſſon of the day, the connection of the text 
with the ſubject is often unnatural and forced +; their applica- 
tions of 'Scripture are fanciful rather than inſtructive; their me- 
thod is ſtiff, and cramped, by their practice of dividing their ſub- 
jet always either into three, or two, main points; and their com- 
Pena is in general too diffuſe, and conſiſts rather of: a very few 


# 6 Les Bhhinons ſont ſuivant notre methode, de vrais - Gown oratoires ; 
0 & non pas, comme chez les Angie, des diſcuſſions metaphyſiques plus 
cc 'convenibles 3 a une une Academie, qu'aux Aſſemblies populaires qui ſe forment 
c dans nos temples, et qu'il s'agit d'inſtruire des devoirs du Chretianiſme, 
G T'encourager, de conſoler, d'edifier.” 

Rhetorique Frangoiſe, par. M. Crevier, Tome. I. p. I 34. 


+ One of Maffillon's beſt Sermons, that on the coldneſs and languor with 
which Chriſtians perform the duties of religion, is preached from Luke iv. 18. 
And he aroſe out of the Synagogue, and entered into Simon's houſe ; and Ser, 9 
wife's mother was taken ill with a great fever. 7 
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MOT 8 the ughts ſpread out, and highly wrought up, than of a "RY 
4 ty of ſentiments. Admitting, however, all theſe defects, — 


K ——— arg 


— V 
it cannot be denied, that their Sermons are formed upon the 
idea of a perſuaſive popular Oration; and therefore I am of 
opinion, they may be read with benefit, 
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AMONG the French Proteſtant divines, Saurin is the moſt A 
diſtinguiſhed : He is copious, eloquent, and devout, though 
$2 too oſtentatious in his manner. Among the Roman Catholics, 
83 ſdtute two moſt eminent are, Bourdaloue and Maffillon. It i 48'a 
; © +» ſubject of diſpute among the French Critics, to which of theſs: . G 
v5 the preference is due, and each of them babe eve par- EE 
tizans. To Bourdaloue,' they attribute more ſolidity and eloſe 
reaſoning; to Maſſillon, a more pleaſing and engaging manner. 
Bourdaloue is indeed a great reaſoner, and inculcates his doc- 
trines with much. zeal, piety, and. carneſteſs ;, but, his Style 


is verboſe; he is diſagreeably full of quotations fre dhe Fathers,” | 
and he wants imagination. Maſſillon has more grace, more 
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{ 1 | 2 7 ſenfiment, and, in my opinion, every way more genius. He 
5 , : diſebyers much knowledge both of the world and of the human 
WE heart; he is pathetic and perſuaſive ; and, uþon the whole, is 
1 perhaps, the moſt eloquent writer al Sermons which modern 
. 3 8. ener have produced “. | : 
12 . %% 2 oh 
5 7 ? | 32, | | \. In order to give an "idea of that kind of Eloquence which is employed by 
F = : 2 the. French Preachers, I ſhall inſert a paſſage from Maffillon, which, in the 
1 „ 157 5 role (Article, Eloquerice) is extolled by Voltaire, who was the Au- 
1 N Ta thor of that Article, as a chef *d'ceuvre, equal to any thing of which either an- : 
x | | f cient or modern times can boaſt. The ſubject of the Sermon is, the ſmall num- 
F F- N ber of thoſe who ſhall be ſaved. The ſtrain of the whole Diſcourſe is extreme- : 5 


* ſerious and animated; but when the Orator came to * . which fol- 
5 NT” 7 — 5 lows, 
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ELOQUENCE OP THE PULPIT. 


-DorING the period that preceded the reſtoration of King L. 38 S2 


Charles II. the Sermons of the Engliſh divines abounded with I 
ſcholaſtic 


* 


lows, Voltaire informs us, that the whole Aſſembly were moved ; that by a Tort 
of involuntary motion, they ſtarſed up from their ſeats, and that ſuch murmuts 


of ſurpriſe and acclamations aroſe as diſconcerted the Speaker, though they iu 


: creaſed the effect of his Diſc 72 


« Je m'arrete à vous, mes * 5 gur Fa i ici aſſembles. Je ne PIER plus 
<« du reſte des hommes; je vous regarde comme fi vous &tiez ſeuls ſur la terre: 
« yoici la penſce [qui m'occupe & qui m' pouvante. Je ſuppoſe que c'eſt ici 
votre derniere heure, et la fin de Punivers; que les cieux vont $'ouvrir 
< ſur vos tetes, Jeſus Chriſt paroitre dans ſa gloire au milieu de ce temple, et 


e que vous n'y &tes aſſemblies que pour VFattentre, comme des criminels 
+ <6. tremblans, à qui Von va prononcer, ou une ſentence de grate, ou un arret 
< de mort eternelle. Car vous avez beau Mus flater; vous mouriez tels que 
<« vous Etes aujourd'hui. Tous ces defirs de changement que vous amuſent, Fw 
vous amuſeront juſq*au lit de la mort; C'eſt Vexperience de tous les ſièeles. 
„ Tout ce que vous trouverez alors en vous de nouveau, ſera peut- etre un 
c compte plus grand que celui que vous auriez aujourd'hui à rendre ; -at*ſur ce 


* que vous 1s ſeriez, ſi Pon venoit vous juger dans ce moment, vous pouves 
«6. det cc que vous apivera au ſortir de la vie. 25 
et je vous le demande frapps de terreur, n ne "ns 


cc — oe point mon ſort du votre, et me mettant dans la meme diſpoſition, of 


ce je ſouhait que vous entriez.; je vous demande, done, fi Jeſus Chriſt paroillyjt | 


. < dans cetemple, au milieu de cette Aſſemble, la plus auguſte de l' univers, pour 


<< nous juger, pour faire le terrible diſcernement des beanes et des brebis, croyes 
< vous que le plus grand nombre de tout ce que nous ſommes ici, fut place à la 
<< droite? Croyez vous que les choſes du moins fuſſent egales? croyez vous qu'il 
<< g'y trouvãt ſeulement dix juſtes, que le Seigneur ne peut trouver autrefois en 
c cinq villes toutes entières? Je vous le demande; vous Pignorez, et je l'ig· 


* nore moi- meme. Vous ſeul, O mon Dieu! connoiſſez que vous appar- 


<< tiennent. Mes freres, notre perte eſt preſque aſſurẽe, et nous n'y pen 


„ ſons pas. Quand meme. dans cette terrible ſeparation qui fe fera un jour, il 


<« ne devroit y avoir qu'un ſeul pecheur de cet Aſſemblẽe du cote des repronves, 
cc et 2 voix du ciel viendroit nous en aſſurer dans ce Temple, ſans le 
cc deſigner; qui de nous ne craindroit d' etre de malheureux ? qui de nous ne 
< retomberoit d' abord, ſur ſa conſcience, pour examiner fi ſes crimes n'ont 
(c pas meriter, ce chitiment? quide nous, ſaſie de frayeur, ne*'demanderoit pas 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 


L 2 * ſcholaſtic caſuiſtical theology. They were full of minute di- 
— VI 


F 


ifions and ſubdiviſions, and ſcraps of learning in the didaQtic 
part; but to theſe were joined very warm pathetic addreſſes to 
the conſciences of the Hearers, in the applicatory part of the 
Sermon. Upon the Reſtoration, preaching aſſumed a more 
eorret and poliſhed form. It became diſencumbered from 
the pedantry, and ſcholaſtic diviſions of the ſectaries; but 
it threw out alſo their warm and pathetic Addreſſes, and 


eſtabliſhed itſelf wholly upon the model of cool reaſoning, 


and rational inſtruction. As the Diſſenters from the Church 
continued to preſerve ſomewhat of the old ſtrain of preach- 


ing, this led the eſtabliſhed Clergy to depart the farther 


from it. Whatever was earneſt and paſſionate, either in 
the compoſition, or delivery of Sermons, was. reckoned enthu- 
fiaſtic and fanatical; and hence that argumentative manner, 


bordering on the dry and unperſuaſive, which is too * 


a - 4 4 * 


1 


« a Jeſus Chriſt comme tele les Alice; Seigneur, ne ſeroit- ce pas moi ? 
« Sommes nous ſages, mes chers Auditeurs ; peut-etre que parmĩ tous ceux 
« qui m'entendent, il ne ſe trouvera pas dix juſtes; peut- etre sen trouvera- t- il 
« encore moins. Que fai- je, O mon Dieu |! je n*6fe regarder d'un œil fixe les 
e abiſmes de vos jugemens, et de votre juſtice; peut- etre ne sen trouvera-t-i] - 
e qu'un ſeul; et ce danger ne vous touche point, mon cher Auditeur? et vous 
0 croyez Etre ce ſeu] heureux dans le grand nombre qui perira ? ? vous qui 
„avez moins ſujet de le croire que tout autre; vous ſur qui ſeul la ſentence 
« de mort devroit tomber. Grand Dieu qui Pon connoit peu dans la 
« monde les terreurs de votre loi, &c.“ After this awakening and alarm- 


ing exhortation, the Orator comes with propriety to this practical improve- 


ment: Mais que conclure des ces grands veritẽs? qu'il faut deſeſperer de 
“ fon ſalut? a Dieu ne plaiſe; il n'y a que Pimpie, qui pour ſe calmer ſur ſes 
« deſordres, tache ici de conclure en ſecret que tous les hommes periront 
* comme lui; ce ne doit pas Etre là le fruits de ce diſcours. Mais de vous 
« detromper 4 cette erreur ſi univerſelle, qu'on peut faire ce que tous les autres 
« font; et que l'uſage eſt une voie ſure; mais de vous convaincre que pour 
* ſe ſauver, il faut de diſtinguer des autres; Etre ſingulier, vivre à part au 
„ milieu du nionde, et ne pas reſſembler a la foule.“ 
Sermons de Mazz1t.on, Vol. IV. 
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the character of Engliſh Sermons. Nothing can be more cor- 
rect upon that model than many of them are; but the model 
itſelf on which they. are formed, is a confined and imperfe& 
one. Dr. Clark, for inſtance, every where abounds in good 


ſenſe, and the moſt clear and accurate reaſoning ; his applica- 


tions of Scripture are pertinent ; his Style is always perſpicuous, 
and often elegant; he inſtruQts and he convinces ; in what then 
is he deficient? In nothing, except in the power of intereſting 
and ſeizing the heart. He ſhows you what, Anu ought to do; but 
he excites not the deſire of doing it; he treats man as if he were 
a being of pure intelledt, without imagination or paſſions. Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon's manner is more free and warm, and he ap- 
proaches nearer than moſt of the Engliſh divines to the character 
of Popular Speaking. Hence he is, to this day, one of the beſt 
models we have for preaching. We muſt not indeed conſider 


him in the light of a perfect Orator : : his compoſition is too 
-looſe and remiſs; his ſtyle too feeble, and frequently too flat, to 


deſerve that high character; but there is in ſome of his Ser- 
mons-ſo. much warmth and earneſtneſs, and through them all 
there runs ſo much eaſe and perſpicuity, ſuch a vein of good 
ſenſe and ſincere piety, as juſtly intitle him to be held as eminent 
a Preacher as England has produced. 


In Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodigious fecundity of 


his invention, and the uncommon ſtrength and force of his. 
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conceptions, than the felicity of his execution, or his talent in 
compoſition. We fee a genius far ſurpaſſing the common, pe- 
culiar indeed almoſt to himſelf; but that genius often ſhooting 
wild, and unchaſtiſed by any Diſcipline or ſtudy af Eloquence, 
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ELOQUENCE or THE PULPIT. 


1 CANNOT attempt to give particular characters of that great 
number of Writers of Sermons which this, and the former age, 


have produced, among whom we meet with a variety of the moſt 
reſpectable names. We find in their compoſition much that 
deferves praiſe ; a great diſplay of abilities of different kinds, 
much good ſenſe and piety ound divinity and uſeful inſtruc» 
tion; though, in general, thẽ degree of Eloquence bears not, per- 
haps, equal proportion to the goodneſs of the matter. Biſhop At- 
terbury deſerves being particularly mentioned as a model of cor- 
rect and beautiful Style, beſides having the merit of a warmer 
and more eloquent ſtrain of writing, in ſome of his Sermons, than 


is commonly met with. Had Biſhop Butler, in place of abſtract 
philoſophical eſſays, given us more Sermons, in the. ſtrain of 


thoſe two excellent ones which he has compoſed upon Self-deceit, 
and upon the character of Balaam, we waukd then have pointed 


| him out as diſtinguiſhed for that ſpecies of curnceriftical Ser- 


mons which I before recommended. K. 


Tnovbo the ne of the Engliſh divines are very proper 
to be read by ſuch as are deſigned for the Church, I muſt. cau- 
tion them againſt making too much uſe of them, or tranſcrib- 
ing large paſſages from them into the Sermons they, compoſe. 


Such as once indulge themſelves in this practice, will never 


have any fund of their own. Infinitely better it is, to HFentu 


into the public with thoughts and expreſſions which. have ge- 


eurred to themſelves, though of inferior beauty, than to dis- 
figure their compoſitions, by borrowed and ill- ſorted ornaments, 
which, to a judicious eye, will be always in hazard of diſcover- 
ing their own poverty. When a Preacher fits down to write on 


any ſubject, never let him begin with ſeeking. to conſult all who. 
have written on the ſame texts, or ſubject. This, if he conſult 


many, 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 


-many, will throw perplexity and confuſion: into his ideas; and, L BET 


il he conſults only one, will often warp him inſenſibly into his 
method, whether it be right or not. But let him begin with 
pondering the ſubject in his own thoughts; let him endeavour 
to fetch materials from within; to collect and arrange his ideas; 


and form ſome ſort of plan to himſelf; which it is always pro- 


per to put down in writing. Then, and not till then, he may 


enquire how others have treated the ſame ſubject. By this: 


means, the method, and the leading thoughts in the Sermon are 
Hkely to be his own. Theſe thoughts he may improve, by 
comparing them with the of ſentiment which others have 
purſued ; ſome of their ſenſe he may, without blame, incorpo- 
rate into his compoſition ; retaining always his own words and: 
hoo This is fair aſſiſtance: all beyond is plagiariſm. 

On the whole, + never let the capital principle, with which 
we ſet out at firſt, be forgotten, to keep cloſe in view, the 
great end for which a Preacher mounts the pulpit ; even to 
infuſe good diſpoſitions into his hearers, to perſuade them to 
ſerve God, and to become better men. Let this always dwell 
on his mind when he is compoſing, and it will diffuſe through 
his compoſitions, that ſpirit which will render them at once- 
eſteemed, and uſeful. The moſt uſeful Preacher is always the 


beſt. and will not fail of being eſteemed ſo. Embelliſh truth 


only, with a view to gain it the more full and free admiſſion 


into your hearers minds; and your ornaments will, in that caſe, 


be ſimple, maſculine, natural. The beſt applauſe by far, 
which a Preacher can receive, ariſes from the ſerious and deep. 


impreſſions which his diſcourſe leaves on thoſe who hear it. 
The fineſt encomium, perhaps, ever beſtowed on a Preacher, was. 


given: 


1257 
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1 5 A T. given by Louis XIV. to the eloquent Biſhop of Clermont, Fa- 
— ther Maſſillon, whom I before mentioned with ſo much praiſe. 
After hearing him preach at Verſailles, he ſaid to him, Fa- 
ther, I have heard many great Orators in this Chapel; I 
have been highly pleaſed with them; but for you, whenever I 
* I hear you, I go away diſpleaſed with myſelf; for I ſee more 
* of my own character.“ Fon 


LECTURE XXX. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION . OF. A SERMON 
OF BISHOP ATTERBURY's... 


HE laſt Lecture was employed in obſervations on the 
peculiar and diſtinguiſhing Characters of the Eloquence 
proper for the Pulpit. But as rules and directions, when deli- 
vered in the abſtract, are never ſo uſeful as when they are il- 
luſtrated by particular inſtances, it may, perhaps, be of ſome be- 
nefit to thoſe who are deſigned for the Church, that I ſhould 

analyſe an Engliſh Sermon, and conſider the matter of it, 

together with the manner. For this purpoſe, I have choſen 
Biſhop Atterbury as my example, who is deſervedly. accounted 
one of our moſt eloquent writers of Sermons, and whom I 
mentioned as ſuch in the laſt Lecture. At the ſame time, he is 
more diſtinguiſhed for elegance and purity of expreſſion, than 

for profoundneſs of thought. His Style, though ſometimes.” 
careleſs, is, upon the whole, neat and chaſte; and more beau- 
tiful than that of moſt writers of Sermons. In his ſentiments he 
is not only rational; but pious and devotional, which is a great 
8 I excellency. 
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L ECT. excellency. The Sermon which 1 have ſingled out, is, that 
expe upon 1 Praiſe and Thankſgiving, the firſt Sermon of the firſt Vo- 
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lume, which is reckoned one of his beſt. In examining it, it 
is neceſſary that I ſhould uſe full liberty, and, together with 
the beauties, point out any defects that occur to me in the 
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matter, as well as in the Style. 2 
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PAL Ml. 1 4: Offer unto God Thanfgiving: 


« AM ov the many excellencies of this pious collection of 
„ hymns, for which ſo particular a value hath been ſet upon it 
* by the Church of God in all ages, this is not che leaſt, that 
© the true price of duties is there juſtly ſtated; men are called off 
* from reſting in the outward ſhew of religion, in ceremonies 
and ritual obſervances; and taught, rather to practiſe (that 
« which was ſhadowed out by theſe rites, and to which they 


. 
o 


Lare deſigned to lead) ſound inward piety and virtue. 


Tux ſeveral compoſers of theſe Hymns were Prophets; 
te perſons, whoſe buſineſs it was not only to foretel events, 
« for the benefit of the Church in ſucceeding times, but to cor- 
«re& and reform alſo what was amiſs among that race of men, 
« with whom they lived and converſed; to preſerve a fooliſh 

* people from idolatry, and falſe worſhip; to reſcue the law 
* from corrupt gloſſes, and ſuperſtitious abuſes ; and to put 
* men in mind of (what they are ſo willing to forget) that 

* eternal and invariable rule, which was before theſe poſitive 
« duties, would continue after them, and was to be obſerved, 
« eyen then, in preference to them. 


Tak 


A SERMON OF BISHOP ATTERBURY'. 


„Tux diſcharge, I ſay, of this part of the prophetic office J. 


taking up ſo much room in the book of P/alms ; this hath 
* been one reaſon, among many others, why they have always 
* been 10 highly eſteemed; becauſe we are from hence fur- 
© niſhed with a proper reply to an argument commonly made 
« uſe of by unbelievers, who look upon all revealed religions 
* as pious frauds and impoſtures, on the account of the preju- 
“ dices they have entertained in xelation to that of the Fews ; 
the whole of which they firſt ſuppaſe to lieſin external per- 
“ formances; and then - ealily perſuade themſelves, that God 
could never be the Author of ſuch a mere piece of pageantry 
« and empty formality, nor delight in a worſhip which con- 
« ſiſted purely in a- number of odd unaccountable ceremonies. 
6 Which objection of theirs, we ſhould not be able thoroughly 


to anſwer, unleſs we could prove (chiefly out of the P/alms, 


e and other parts of the prophetic writings) that the Jewiſh re- 
„ ligion was ſomewhat more than bare outſide and ſhew; and 
< that inward purity, ond the devotion of the heart, was a duty 
66 then, as yell as now.“ 


TæISõ appears to me an . Tei Introdudtion, The thought 
on which it reſts is ſolid and judicious; that in the book of 
Pſalms, the attention of men is called to the moral and ſpiritual 
part of religion ; and the Jewiſh diſpenſation thereby vindi- 
cated from the ſuſpicion of requiring nothing more from its vo- 
taries, than the obſervance of the external rites and ceremonies 
of the law, Such views of religion are proper to be often diſ- 
played; and deſerve to be inſiſted on, by all who wiſh to Fender 


preaching conducive to the great purpoſe of promoting right- 
Vol. II. 8 eouſneſs 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION or 2 


130. 
IL. E Sr. eouſneſs and virtue. The Style, as far as we have gone, ace. 
P only free from faults,. but elegant and happy. 


Tr is a great beauty in an 8 when it can. be made | 


to turn on ſome one thought, fully brought out and illuſtrated ;; 


eſpecially, if that thought has a cloſe connection with the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe, and, at the ſame time, does not anticipate 
any thing that is afterwards to be introduced in a more proper 
place. This Introduction of Atterbury's has all theſe advan- 


tages. The encomium which, he makes on the ſtrain of David's 


Pſalms, is not ſuch as might as well have been prefixed-to any 
other diſoourſe, the text of which was taken from any of the- 
Pſalms. Had this been the caſe, the Introduction would have 
loſt much of its beauty. We ſhall fee from what follows, how 


naturally the introductory thought cannetts with. his text, and: 


How happily it uſhers it in. 


— a 2 


« o great Gi of this a» we bare i in e W 


now before: us; which are taken from a Pſalm of Aſapb, 


< written on purpoſe to ſet out the weakneſs and wortlileſſneſs 
of external performances, when. compared with more ſub-- 
« ſtantial and vital duties. To enforce which doctrine, God: 
< himſelf is brought in as delivering it. Hear, O my people, and 
I will. ſpeak; O- Hfrael, and I will teſtify againſt thee + I am. 
* God, even thy God. The Preface is very ſolemn, and there-- 
fore what it uſhers in, we may be ſure is of no common. 
importance; I will not reprove thee. for thy ſacrifices or 
thy Burnt offerings, to have been continually before me, That. 


© js, I will not ſo __—_ thee. for any failures in thy facrifices. 
9: | + a. 


A SERMON OF BISHOP ATTERBURY's. 
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and burnt-offerings, as if thefe were the only, or the chief L E Cr. 


4 things I required bf thee. I will take no bullock out of thy 


© houſe, nor he-goat ont of thy folds ; 1 preſcribed not ſacrifices 
© to'thee for my own ſake, becauſe I needed them; For every 


« beaſt of the foreſt ine, and the cattle on a thouſand Billr. 


« Mine they are, and were, before I commanded thee to offer 
them to me; ſo that, as it follows, V avere hungry, yet 
< would I not tell thee ; for the world is mine, and the fullneſs 
there But can ye be fo groſs and ſenſeleſs, as to think me 
liable to hunger and thirſt ? as to imagine that wants of that 
„Kind can touch me? Will I eat the fiefb of bulls, or drink the 
* blood of goats? — Thus doth he expoſtulate ſeverely with them, 
« after the moſt graceful manner of the Eaſtern Poetry. The 
<« jſſue of which is a plain and full reſolution of the caſe, in 
c thoſe few words of the text. er unto God thankſgiving. 
Would you do your homage the moſt agreeable way? would 

you render the moſt acceptable of ſervices? ofer unto God 
« eke 


Ir is often a difficult matter to illuſtrate ucefully the text 
of a Sermon from the context, and to point out the connection 


between them. This is a part of the diſcourſe which is apt to 
become dry and tedious, eſpecially when purſued into a minute 
commentary. And therefore, except as far as ſuch illuſtration 
from the context is neceſſary for explaining the meaning, or in 
- caſes where it ſerves to give dignity and force to the text, I 
would adviſe We. be always treated with brevity. Some- 
times it may even be wholly omitted, and the, text aſſumed 
merely as an independent propoſition, if the connection with 
the context be obſcure, and would require a laborious explana- 
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L AC T. tion, In the preſent caſe, the illuſtration from the context it 
. LEP ſingularly happy. The paſſage of the Pſalm on which it is 


more than the deficiency of worth, which is all that the Author 


1 


4 more than ordinary coldneſs that appears of late in men's 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 


founded is noble and ſpirited, and connected in ſuch a manner 
with the text, as to introduce it with a very ſtriking emphaſis. 
On the language I have little to obſerve, except that the phraſe, 

one great inſtance of this prog, is a clumſy exprefſion. It was 
ſufficient to have.ſaid, one great prof, or one great inſtance, of this. 
In the ſame ſentence, when he ſpeaks of /e/ting out the weakneſs 
and worthleſſneſs of external performances,. we may obſerve, that 
the word 4wortbleſſneſs, as it is now commonly uſed, ſignifies 


means, It generally imports, a conſiderable degree of badneſs or 


blame. It would be more proper, therefore, to ſay, the imper- 
A or the Wann « rn 8 N 
6 Tur uſe I laid to Cats of theſe vote is, from hence 
« to raiſe ſome thoughts about that very excellent and import 
« ant duty of Praiſe and Thankſgiving, a ſubject not unfit to be 
+ diſcourſed of at this time; whether we conſider, either the 


* tempers towards the practice of this (or any other). part of a - 

« warm and affecting devotion ; the great occaſion of ſetting 

« aſide this particular day in the calendar, ſome years ago; or 5 

« the new inſtances of mercy and goodneſs, which God hath 

lately been pleaſed to beſtow upon us; anſwering at laſt the 

% many prayers and faſtings, by which we have beſought him 

« fo long for the eſtabliſhment of their Majeſties Throne, and 

« for the ſucceſs of their arms; and giving us in his good time, 

« an 7 of appearing before bim i in the more delight- 
= | « * ful 
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6 multitude that keep holidays.” 


In this paragraph there is nothing remarkable; no particular 


ſetting apart would have been more proper, as to./6 aft de, ſeems . 
rather to ſuggeſt a different idea. 


5 Ofer unto God Thanſgiving. —Which that we may . let 

dus enquire firſt, how we are to underſtand this command of 

> © offering Praiſe and [Thankſgiving unto God; 496 then, how 
rale it it is that we ſhould comply. with it.“ ä 


then to recommend or enforce them. A diviſion ſhould always 
be ſimple and natural; and much depends on the. proper view 
which it gives of the ſubject. 


« OR enquiry into what is meant here, will be very ſhort; 
4 our having a lively and devout ſenſe of his excellencies, and 


of his benefits; our recollecting them with humility and 
« thankfulneſs of heart; and our elne theſe inward affec- 


beauty or neatneſs of expreſſion; and the Sentence which it 
forms is long and tireſome — 70 raiſe ſome: thoughts about that 
very excellent, &c. is rather looſe and awkward ;j—better—o re- 
comment*that very excellent, &c. and when he mentions /etting - 
.aftde a particular day in the calendar, one would imagine, that 


Tus 1s the 8 diviſion of the N An 8 : 
one it is, and correſponds to many ſubjects of this kind, where 
particular duties are. to be treated of; firſt to explain, and 


„for who is there, that underſtands any thing of religion, but 
* knows,. that the offering praiſe and thanks to God, implies, 


tions 


133 
« ful part of our duty, with png Voice eof joy and praiſe, with i a LECT. 
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CRITICAL EXAMTNATION OF 


IL E Or. „tions by ſuitable outward ſigns, by reverent and lowly poſ- 


* tures of body, by ſongs and hymns, and ſpiritual ejacula- 
« tions; either publicly or privately ; either in the cuſtomary 


and daily ſervice of the Church, or in its more ſolemn Aſſem- 
* blies, convened upon extraordinary occaſions ? This is the 


account which every Chriſtian eaſily gives himſelf of it; 
and which, therefore, it would be needleſs to enlarge upon. 


© T ſhall only take notice upon this head, that Praiſe and Thankſ- 


„giving do, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, ſignify things ſomewhat 


different. Our praiſe properly terminates in God, on account 


« of his natural excellencies and perfections; and is that act of 
<« (devotion, by which we confeſs and admire his ſeveral attri- 
< butes: but Thankſgiving is a narrower duty, and imports only 
* grateful ſenſe and acknowledgment of paſt mercies. We 

praiſe God for all his glorious acts of every kind, that regard 
es either us or other men; for his. very Vengeance, and thoſe 

judgment which he ſometimes ſends abroad in the earth ; but 
e thank him, properly ſpeaking, for the inſtances of his 
ns govdneſs alone; and for ſuch only of theſe, as we ourſelves 
e are ſomeway concerned in. This, I ſay, is what the two 
'« words ſtrictly imply; but ſince the language of Scripture is 

generally leſs exact, and uſeth either of them often to expreſs 
the other by, I ſhall not think myſelf obliged, in what fol- 
* * low 8, thus nicely always to diſtinguiſh them.” 


/ 


THERE was room here for inſiſting more fully on the nature 
of the duty, than the Author has done under this head ; in par- 
ticular, this was the place for correcting the miſtake, to which 
men are always prone, of making Thankſgiving to conſiſt merely 
in outward expreſſions; and for ſhewing them, that the eſſence 
| of 
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of the duty lies in the inward feelings of the heart. In general, L 4 S T.. 
it is of much ule to give full and diſtinct explications of religious vr 
duties. But, as our Author intended only one diſcourſe on the 

ſubject, he could not enlarge with equal fullneſs on every 

part of it; and he has choſen. to dwell on that part, on which 

indeed it is moſt neceſſary to enlarge, the motives enforcing 

the duty. For, as it is an eaſier matter to know, than to prac- 

tiſe duty, the perſuaſive part of the diſcourſe is that to which. 

the Speaker ſhould. always bend his chief ſtrength. The ac-- 

eount given in this head, of the nature of Praiſe and Thankſ- 

giving, though ſhort, is yet comprehenſive and diſtinct, and 

the language is ſmooth and elegant. 


Now the great »caſonablene/s of this duty of Prife or 

15 Thankſgiving, and our ſeveral ob{gations to it, will appear, 

6 * if we either conſider it abſolutely i in itſelf, as the "debt of our 

« natures z. or compare it with other duties, and ſhew the rank 

«it bears among them; or ſet out, in the laſt place, ſome of its 

* peculiar properties and. advantages, with regard to the devout 
performer of it. 


Taz Author here enters upon the main part of his ſubject, 
the reaſonableneſs of the duty, and mentions three arguments 
for proving it. Theſe are well ſtated, and are in themſelves 34 8 
proper and weighty conſiderations. How far he has handled 
each of them to advantage, will appear as we proceed. I can- 


not, however, but think that he has omitted one very material 
part of the argument, which was to have ſhewn the obliga- 
tions we are under to this duty, from the various ſubjects of 
Thankſgiving afforded us by the divine 2 This would 
have- 


342 


130 
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J. EC T. have led him to review the chief | benefits of Creation, Provi- 


F424 


WE, dence, and Redemption: and certainly, they are theſe which 


lay the foundation of the whole argument for Thankſgiving. 
The heart muſt firſt be affeted with a ſuitable ſenſe of the di- 
vine benefits, before one can be excited to praiſe God. If you 
would perſuade me to be thankful to a benefactor, you-muſt not 
employ ſuch conſiderations merely as thoſe upon which the Au- 
thor here reſts, taken from gratitude's being the law of my 
nature, or bearing a high rank among moral duties, or being 
attended with peculiar advantages. Theſe- are conſiderations 
but of a ſecondary nature. You muſt begin with ſetting; before 


me all that my friend has done for me, if you mean to touch 


my heart, and to call forth the emotions of gratitude. The 
caſe is perfectly ſimilar, when we are exhorted to give thanks 
to God; and, therefore, in giving a full view of the ſubject, 


8 4 45 che Bleſſings conferred on us by divine Evodnels ſhoutd LI 
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' TT may be ſaid, however, in 3 for our Author, that 
this would have led him into too wide a field for one diſcourſe, 
and into a field alſo, which is difficult, becauſe ſo beaten, the 
enumeration of the divine benefits. He therefore ſeems to take 
it for granted, that we have upon -our minds a juſt ſenſe of 
fheſe benefits. He aſſumes them as known and acknowledged ; 


and ſetting aſide what may be called the pathetic part of the 
ſubject, or what was calculated to warm the heart, he goes on 


to the reaſoning part. In this management, I cannot altogether 
blame him. I do not by any means ſay, that it is neceſſary in 


every diſcourſe to take in all that belongs to. the doctrine of 
which we treat. Many a diſcourſe is ſpoiled, by attempting to 


render 
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render it too copious and comprehenſive. The Preacher may, LECT. ; 


= — XXX. 
without reprehenſion, take up any part of a great ſubject to Au 


which his genius at the time leads him, and make that his 
theme. But when he omits any thing which may be thought 
eſſential, he ought to give notice, that this is a part, which for 

the time he lays aſide. Something of this ſort, would perhaps 
have been proper here. Our Author might have begun, by 
ſaying, that the reaſonableneſs of this duty mult appear to every 
thinking being, who reflects upon the infinite obligations which 34S 
are laid upon us, by creating, preſerving, and redeeming love; 
and, after taking notice that the field which theſe open, was 

too wide for him to enter upon at that time, have proceeded to 

his other heads. Let us now conſider theſe ſeparately. __ |” 


Y 


„Tux duty of Praiſe and Thankſgiving, conſidered ab/olutely 
4 in itſelf, is, I ſay, the debt and law of our nature. We had 
< ſuch faculties beſtowed on us by our Creator, as made us ca- 
< pable of ſatisfying this debt, and obeying this law ; and they 
“never, therefore, work more naturally and freely, than when 
« they are thus employed. | 


« *T1s one of the earlieſt inſtructions given us by philofophy, 
„ and which hath ever ſince been approved and inculcated by 
© the wiſeſt men of all ages, that the original deſign of making 
* man was, that he might praiſe and honour him who made 
* him. When God had finiſhed this goodly frame of things 
* we call the world, and put together the ſeveral parts of it, ac- 
N cording to his infinite wiſdom, in exact number, weight, and 
meaſure; there was {till wanting a creature, in theſe lower ſre- * 
"RW: T « gions, i 
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EL FECT. * pions, that could apprehend the beauty, order, and exquiſite 
XXX. ; 8 5 1 

w—— contrivance of it ; that from contemplating the gift, might be- 
34 able to raĩſe itſelf to the great Giver, and do honour to all his 
attributes. Every thing indeed that God made, did, in ſome 

« ſenſe, glorify its Author, inaſmuch as it carried upon it the 

« plain mark and impreſs of the Deity, and was an effect worthy 

of that firſt cauſe from whence it lowed ; and thus might the 

« Heavens be ſaid, at the firſt moment in which they ſtood forth, 

&« to declare his glory, and the firmament to ſhow his handy-work :: 

But this was an imperfect and defective glory; the ſign was 

* of no ſigniſication here below, whilſt there was no one here 

« ag yet to take notice of it. Man, therefore, was formed to 

4 ſupply this want, endowed with powers fit to find out, and 

to acknowledge theſe unlimited perfections; and then put into 

<« this Temple of God, this lower world, as the prieft of nature, 

« to offer up the incenſe of Thanks and Praiſe for the mute and 

« inſenſible part of t © Creation. 
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«Ty 18, 1 ſay, hath been the « opinion all j 0 of the moſt 
« thoughtful men down from the moſt ancient times: and 
* though it be not demonſtrative, yet it is what we cannot but 

« judge highly reaſonable, if we do but allow, that .man was: 
« made for ſome end or other ; ; and that he is capable of per- 

* ceiving that end. For, then, let us ſearch and enquire never 
* ſo much, we ſhall find no other account of him that we can 
« reſt upon ſo well. If we fay, that he was made purely 
« for the good pleaſure of God; this is, in effect, to ſay, that 
he was made for no determinate end; or for none, at leaſt, 
« that we can diſcern. If we ſay, that he was deſigned as an 
« inſtance of the wiſdom, and power, and — of God; 


" this, 


6 
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de this, indeed, may be the reaſon of his Being in general; for 
tis the common reaſon of the being of every thing beſides. 
< But it gives no account, why he was made //xch a being as he 
< js, a · reflecting, thoughtful, inquiſitive being. The parti- 
e cular reafon of this, ſeems moſt aptly to be drawn from the 
'« praiſe and honour that was (net only to redound to God 
from him, but) to be given to God by him.“ 


Tux thought which runs through all this paſſage, of man's 


being the Prieſt of Nature, and of his exiſtence being calculated 


chiefly for this end, that he might offer up the praiſes of the 
mute part of the creation, is an ingenious thought, and well 
alluſtrated, It was a favourite idea among ſome of the antient 
Philoſophers ; and it is not the worſe on that account, as it 
thereby appears to have been a natural ſentiment of the human 
mind. In compoling a Sermon, however, it might have been 
better to have introduced it as a fort o 

an incidental illuftration, than to have diſplayed it with ſo 


much pomp, and to have placed it in the front of the argu= 


ments for this duty. It does not ſeem to me, when placed in 
this ſtation, to bear all the ſtreſs which the Author lays upon 
it. When the divine goodneſs brought man into exiſtence, we 
«cannot well conceive that its chief purpoſe was, to form a being 

who might ſing praiſes to his Maker. Prompted by infinite 


-; benevolence, the Supreme Creator formed the human race, that 


they might riſe to happineſs, and to the enjoyment of himſelf, 
through a courſe of virtue, or proper action. The ſentiment 
on which our Author dwells, however beautiful, appears too 
TL Dn n to be a r head of diſcourſe. 
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1 LE T. „ Tas duty, therefore, i is the debt and law of our nature. 
And it will more diſtinctly appear to be ſuch, if we conſider 
< the two ruling faculties of our mind, the Undenſtanding and 
„e the Mill apart, in both which it is deeply founded: in the 
: “ Underſtanding, as in the principle of Reaſon, which owns 
1 „and acknowledges it; in the Will, as in the fountain of 
« gratitude and return, which prompts, and even conſtrains us 


to pay it. 


— 
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\, 
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1 Reaſon was given us as a rule and meaſure, by the help of 

which we were to proportion our efteem of every thing, ac- 
« cording to the degrees of perfection and goodneſs which we 

« found therein. It cannot, therefore, if it doth its office at 

all, but apprehend God as the beſt and moſt perfect being; 

| <« it muſt needs ſee, and own, and admire his infinite perfec- 

5 « tions. And this is what is ſtrictly meant by praiſe; which, 

2 F 1 therefore, is expreſſed in Scripture, by confeſing to God, and 

| 4 achnowledging' him; by ꝗſcribing to him what is his due; 

« and as far as this ſenſe of the words reaches, tis impof- 

5 f « ſible to hink of God without praiſing him: for it depends 

not on the underſtanding, how it ſhall apprehend things, any 

« more than it doth on the eye, how viſible objects 91 appear 

c to it. 
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.* Tax duty takes the further and ſurer hold of us, by the 
« means of the will, and that ſtrong bent towards gratitude, 
„ which the Author or our Nature hath implanted in it. There 
ig not a more active principle than this in the mind of man; 
and ſurely that which deſerves its utmoſt force; and ſhould 


« ſet all its ſprings a-work, is God; the great and univerſal 
© " Benefactor, 
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&« Benefactor, from whom alone we received whatever we 
either have, or are, and to whom we can poſſibly repay no- 
thing but our Praiſes, or (to ſpeak more properly on this 


LECT. 
XXX, 


\— 


head, and according to the ſtrict import of the word) our 350 


« Thankſgiving. Who hath jirft given to God (faith the great 
6“ Apoſtle, in his uſual figure) and it ſhall be recompenſed unto 
Him again ? A gift, it ſeems, always requires a recompence: 
“ nay, but of him, and through him, and to him, are all things : 
* of him, as the Author; through him, as the Preſerver and 
„Governor; to him, as the end and perfection of all things: 


« to whom, therefore, (as it follows) be glory for ever, Amen!“ 


I cannoT*'much approve of the light in which our Author 
places his argument in theſe paragraphs. * There is ſomething 
too metaphyſical and refined, in his deducing, in this manner, 


the obligation to thankſgiving, from the two faculties of the 


mind, Underſtanding and Will. Though what he ſays be in 
Itſelf juſt,” yet the argument is not ſufficiently plairi and ſtrik- 
ing. Arguments in Sermons, eſpecially on ſubjects that ſo 


naturally and eaſily ſuggeſt them, ſhould be palpable and po- 
pular; ſhould not be brought from topics that appear far ſought, 
but ſhould directly addreſs the heart and feelings. The 
Preacher ought never to depart too far from the common 


ways of thinking, and expreſſing himſelf. I am inclined to 
think, that this whole head might have been improved, if the 


Author had taken up more obvious ground; had ſtated Grati- 
3 
had illuſtrated this, by ſhowing how odious the oppoſite diſpo- - - 
ſition is, and with what general conſent men, in all ages, have 
+ ah in hating, and condemning the ungrateful; and then ap- 


plying - 


tude as one of the moſt natural principles in the human heart ; 
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LECT. plying theſe reaſonings to the preſent caſe, had. placed, in a 

— iſtrong view, that entire corruption of moral fentiment which 

it diſcovers, to be deſtitute of thankful emotions towards the 
Supreme BenefaQor of Mankind. As the moſt natural method 

of giving vent to grateful ſentiments is, by external expreſſions 

of thankſgiving, he might then have anſwered the objeCtion 
that is apt to occur, of the expreſſion of our praiſe being inſig= 
nificant to the Almighty. But, by ſeeking. to be too refined in 

his argument, he has omitted ſome of the moſt ſtriking ang 
-obvious confi erations, and which, properly diſplayed, would 
have afforded as great a field for n as the topics which 

he has choſen. He . on, 


* 
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© GRATITUDE conſiſts in an . return of benefits, if = 
< we are able; of thanks, if we are not : which thanks Qhere- 
< fore, muſt riſe always in proportion as the favours received 
* are great, and the receiver incapable of making any other fort 
of requital. Now, ſince no man hath benefited God at any 
2 <« time, and yet every man, in each moment of his life, is con- 
e tinually benefited by him, what ſtrong obligations muſt we 
'< needs be under to thank him? Tis true, our thanks are real- 
« ly as inſignificant to him, as any other kind of return would 
< be; in themſelves, indeed, they are worthleſs; but his 
« goodneſs hath put a value upon them: he hath declared, he 
ill accept them in lieu of; the vaſt debt we owe; and after : 
„that, which is fitteſt for us, to diſpute how they came to be 
taken as an eguivalent, or to pay them? 


” IT is, therefore, the voice of nature. (as far as gratitude 
88 elf 1 is * that the good things we receive from above, 
.* ſhould 
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conſiderations which I mentioned. But he has only touched 
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« the rivers run into the ſea, to the place (the ocean of bene- 


Das _—} from whence the rivers come, RO ſhould they return 


9 ain.“ 5 
* 


In theſe paragraphs, he has, indeed, touched ſome of the 


them; whereas, with advantage, they might have formed the 
main body of his argument. 


« WE have confidered the duty abfulutely ; we are now to- 


compare it with others, and to ſee what“ rank it bears among 
« them. And here we ſhall find, that, among all the acts of | 
„religion immediately addreſſed to God, ſs 

“ nobleſt and moſt excellent; as it muſt needs be, if what hath: 


& been laid down be allowed, that the end of man's creation . 


« was to praiſe and glorify God. For that cannot but be the 


% moſt noble and excellent act of any being, which beſt an- 
„ ſwers the end and deſign of it. Other parts of devotion, 


« ſuch as confeſſion and prayer, ſeem not originally. to have 


been deſigned for man, nor man for them. They imply guilt - 
« and want, with which the Hate of innocence was not ac= - 
« quainted. Had man continued in that eſtate, his worſhip (like 


the devotions of angels), had been paid to Heaven in pure 
e ads of thankſgiving ; and nothing had been left for him to 


*-do, beyond the enjoying the good things of life, as nature 
18 directed, and praiſing the God of nature who beſtowed them. 
But being fallen from innocenc and abundance; having 


4 contracted guilt, and forfeited his right to all ſorts of mercies; 
prayer and confeſſion became neceſfary, for a time, to re- 
* 4 * trieve 


4 


is much the N 


143 


= ſhould be ſent back again thither in thanks and praiſes ; as LECT. 


XXX. 
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1 3 704 T. © trieve the loſs, and to reſtore him to that᷑ 1 he 
— ihould he able to live without them. Theſe are fitted, there- | 
; fore, for a lower diſpenſation ; before which, in paradiſe, — 
| < there was nothing but praiſe, and after which, there ſhall be 
2 | nothing but that in Heaven. Our perfect ſtate did at firſt, 
1 5 and will at laſt, conſiſt in the performance of this duty; and 
N „ herein, therefore, lies the excellence, and the honour aca our 


nature. 8 | "cede. 2250S 118 7.Q x 


» 


* * 


« "Tis the ſame way of reaſoning, by which the Apoſtle 
«<-lath-given the preference to charity, beyond faith, and hope, 
« and every ſpiritual gift. Charity never faileth, ſaith he; 
“meaning, that it is not a virtue uſeful only in this life, but 
« will accompany us alſo into the next: But whether there be 
„ gropbgſies, they ſhall fail; whether there be tongues,. they ſhall 

<« ceaſe ; whether there 'be knowledge, it Hall vaniſh away. 
* Theſe are gifts of a temporary advantage, and ſhall all periſh 
- in the uling. | For aue loro in part, and weeprophify in part > ; 
« our preſent ttt is imperfect, and, therefore, what belongs 
«* to that, and only that, „ be imperfect top. But when that 
« which ts perfect is come, then that which it in part ſhall be 
done away. The argument of St, Paul, we ſee, which ſets 
* charity above the reſt of Chriſtian graces, will give praiſe alſo 
© the pre-eminence over all the parts of Chriſtian worſhip ; and 
« we may conclude our reaſoning, therefore, as he doth his : 
« And now abideth confeſſion, prayer, and Pw! ie, . three ; 
but the greateſt of theſe ts 45 988 | ITS 
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Tun Author, here, enters on the focond: part of his argu- 
_ the High rank which * kay when compared 
dp With 


0 


with other duties of religion. 
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This he handles, with much L E C T. 
XXX 


eloquence and beauty. His idea, that this was the original! 


worſhip of man, before his fall rendered other duties requilite, 
and ſhall continue to be his worſhip in, Heaven, when the 
duties which ate occaſioned by a conſeidtiſneſs of guilt ſhall 
have no place, is 1olid and juſt ; his illuſtration of it is very 
happy; and the ſtyle extremely florthg and ſweet. Seldom 
do we meet with any piece of compoſition in Sermons, that has 
more merit than this head. | 


F 


—_ 


« TT is ſo, certainly, on other accounts, as well as this; par- 
© ticularly, as it is the moſt diſinteręſted branch of our religious 
4 ſervice ; ſuch as hath the moſt of God, and the leaſt of our- 
e ſelves in it, of any we pay; and therefore approaches the 
neareſt of any to a pure, and free, and perfect act of homage. 
e For though a good action doth not grow immediately worth- 
Jeſs by being done with the proſpect of advantage, as ſome 
« have ſtrangely imagined ; yet it will be allowed, I ſuppoſe, 
t that its being done, without the mixture of that end, or with 
&« 25 little of it as poſſible, recommends it fo much the more, 
and raiſes the price of it. Doth Job fear God for nought ? 
© was an objection of Satan; which implied, that thoſe duties 
e were moſt valuable, where our own intereſt was leaſt aimed 
« at: and God ſeems, by the commiſſion he then gave Satan, 
«to try experiments upon Fob, thus far to have allowed his 
& plea. - Now, our requeſts for future, and even our acknow- ; 
Mm ledgments of paſt mercies, center purely in ourſelves ; our 
On intereſt is the direct aim of them. But praiſe is a 

* generous and unmercenary principle, which propoſes no 
other end to itſelf, but to do, as is fit for a creature endowed | 

Vor. II. 1 „ with 
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LE CT. „ with ſuch faculties to do, towards the moſt perfect and bene- 


XXX. 
Connrny nmunend 


Go 


« ficent of beings ; and to pay the willing tribute of honour 
e there, where the voice of Reaſon directs us to pay it. God 
„ hath, indeed, annexed a bleſſing to the duty; and when we 
4 know this, we cannot chooſe, while we are performing the 
duty, but have ſome regard to the bleſſing which belongs to 


it. However, that is not the direct aim of our devotions, 


& nor was it the firſt motive that ſtirred us up to them. Had it 
been ſo, we ſhould naturally have betaken ourſelves to 
“Prayer, and breathed out our deſires i in chat form wherein 


they are molt properly conveyed. 


IN ſhort, Praiſe is our moſt excellent work, a work com- 
mon to the church triumphant and militant, and which lifts 
eus up into communion and fellowſhip with Angels. The 
« matter about which it is converſant, is always the perfections 
e of God's nature; ; and the act * is * e of 


« * ure... 


"ew Author s ſecond luſtratioo, | is taken from praiſe being 


the moſt diſintereſted act of homage. This he explains juſtly -- 


and elegantly ; though, perhaps, the conſideration. is rather too 
thin and refined for enforcing religious duties: as ereatures, 
ſuch as we, in approaching to the divine preſence, can never be 
ſuppoſed to lay aſide all conſideration. of our own. wants and 
neceſſities; and certainly are not required (as the Author 
admits) to diveſt ourſelves of ſuch regards.. The concluding: 
Sentence of this head is elegant and happily expreſſed. 
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« [ COME now, in the laſt place, to ſet out ſome of its pecu- L EC 
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. © Jar properties and advantages, which recommend it to. the Pa CNTR 
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* devout performer. And, 


4% r d che med plea ing part of our devotions : it pro- 
« ceeds always from a lively cheerful temper of mind, and it 
« cheriſhes.and improves what it proceeds from. For it is good 
4 0 fing praiſes unto our Cod (ſays one, whoſe experience, in 
< this caſe, we may rely upon), for it is pleaſant, and praiſe is 
« comely. Petition and Confeſſion are the language of the indi- 
« gent and the guilty; the breathings of a ſad and contrite ſpi- 

< rit: Ir any Micted N let him pray; but, 1s any merry? let 
« him fing hſalms. The moſt uſual and natural way of men's 
© expreſſing the mirth of their hearts is in a ſong, and ſongs 
care the very language of praiſe; to the expreſſing of which 
e they are in a peculiar manner appropriated, and are ſcarce of 


* any other uſe i in Religion. Indeed, the whole compoſition of f 


4e this duty i is ſuch, as throughout ſpeaks eaſe and delight to the 


9 mind. It proceeds from Love and from Thankfulneſs; from 
Love, the fountain of pleaſure, the paſſion which gives every 
1 thing we do, or enjoy, its reliſh and agreeableneſs. From 
* F. hankfulneſs, which involves in it the memory of paſt bene- 
« fits, the actual preſence of them to the mind, and the repeated 
_ * enjoyment of them. And as 1s its principle, ſuch is its end alſo: 


for it procureth quiet and eaſe to the mind, by doing ſome= 


« what towards ſatisfying that debt which it labours under; by 
delivering it of thoſe thoughts of praiſe and gratitude, thoſe 
« exultations it is ſo full of; and which would grow uneaſy and 
< troubleſome to it, if they were kept in. If the thankful re- 
* frained, it would be pain and grief to them ; but then, then 
U 2 / i 
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LIN | beglnplng this head of diſcourſs, the — = which the- 
” 6 En uſes, to /er out ſome of its peculiar Properties and advantages, 
= | would now be reckoned not ſo proper an expreſſion, as to point 
_ ont, or 7 ſhow. The firſt ſubdiviſion concerning praiſe being 
i mot pleaſant part of devotion, is very juſt and well ex- 
* 1 d | \prefſed, as far as it goes; but ſeems to me rather defeQive- 
BER | Much more might have been ſaid, upon the pleaſure that accom- 
| panies ſuch exalted acts of deyotion. It was. a cold thought, to f 
dwell upon its diſburdening the mind of a debt. The Author 
ſhould have inſiſted more upon the influence. of Praiſe. . 
„ Thankſgiving, in warming, gladdening, ſoothing the “ 
F ting it 2 the world, to dwell among divine and g 
F | odjects. He'thould: have deſeribed the pray and 1 0 
——_—_— N Provideice to which it 80 our N aa ihe be SUE 
=”T NE it promotes in the divine mercy for the future, by the cdtnme- 
| moration of benefits-paſt. In ſhort, this was the place for his 
pouring out'a greater flow of. devotional. ſentiments than What 


nie.. | 5 


2. 17 is ck Alingulibiag Ee of divine 7 praiſe, 
4 that it enlargeth the powers. and capacities of our ſouls, turn- 
* ing them from low and little things, upon their greateſt and 
c nobleſt object, the divine nature, and. employing them in theses 
1 diſcovery. and admiration. of - thoſe. ſeveral- perfections that | 
0 adorn i it. We ſee what e there is between man and 


4 ** — 
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ty * Luan, ſuch as there is hardly greater between man and beaſt; 'L BET 
* 1 this proceeds chiefly from the different ſphere of thought — 
6 « which they act in, and the different objects they converſe with. ...... 
The mind is eſſentially the ſame, in the peaſant and the prince; * | 
4 the force of it naturally equal, in the untaught man, and the 
4 philoſopher; only the one of theſe is buſied in mean-affairs, 
and within narrower bounds ; the other exerciſes himſelf -in + 
> things of weight and moment; and this it is, that puts the wide 
4 diſtance between them. Noble objects are to the mind, what 
e the ſun- beams are to a bud or flower; they open and unfold, 
Las it were, the leaves of it; put it upon exerting and ſpread- 
4 ing itſelf every way; and call forth all thoſe powers that lie 
* hid and locked up in it. The praiſe and admiration of God, 
& therefore, brings this advantage along with it, that it ſets our 
Faculties upon their full ſtretch, and improves them to all the . 


W 20h of. er of e den are pi reveal 48% | -BY | 


— 83 


5 Tus head i is juſt, ol u eee _y to cenſure it «A = "of vl 
Ms appear hypereritical. Some of the expreſſions, however, one | ! 
would think, might be amended. The ſimile, for inſtance, . 
about the effects of the*fun-beams upon the bud or flower, is 
pretty, but- not correctly  expteſſed. They open: and unfold, as 
it were, the leaves of it. If this is to be literally applied to 
the flower, the -phraſe, as it were, is needleſs ;-if it is to be. 
metaphorically underſtood (which appears to be the caſe), the 
leaves of the mind, is harſh language; befides that, put it upon 
exerting itſeli, is rather a low expreſſion; Nothing is: more nice 
than to manage properly ſuch ſimilies and alluſions, ſo as to 
preſerve them perfectly correct, and at the ſame time to render 
the image lively: it might perhaps be amended in ſome ſuch 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF | 


way as this % As the ſun-beams open the bud, and unfold the 
« leaves of a flower, noble objects have a like effect upon the 
« mind: they expand and ſpread it, and call forth thoſe 117 8850 


that before lay hid and locked up in the ſoul.“ 


3. Ir farther promotes in us an . ſenſe of Ceed 
ba honour, and an high indignation of mind at every thing that 
* openly profanes it. For what we value and delight in, we 
« cannot with patience hear lighted or abuſed. Our own 

e praiſes, which we are conſtantly putting up, will be a Zur to 


i « us toward procuring and promoting the divine glory in every 


© other inſtance; and will make us ſet our faces againſt all open 
« and avowed impieties; which, methinks, ſhould be conſidered 
&« a little by ſuch as would be thought not to be wanting in this 
duty, and yet are often ſilent under the fouleſt diſhonours 
done to Religion, and its great Author: For tamely to heat 
« God's name and worſhip vilified by others, is no very good | 

argument that we have been uſed to honour and reverence 7 
4 him, in good earneſt, ourſelves,” . | Þ 


n 2 Sans 
_ 6 2 3 
1 * bo 71 * 


"Tan thought any 1s wal founded, though it is 9 and 


looſely brought out. The Sentence, our oven praiſes which we 


art conſtantly putting up, will be a ſþur to us toward procuring and 
promoting the divine glory in every other inſtance, is both negli- 


gent in language, and ambiguous in meaning; for our own - 


þraiſes, properly ſignifies the praiſes of ourſelves. Much better if 
he had ſaid, © Thoſe devout ' praiſes which we conſtantly offer 


© up to the Almighty, will naturally prompt us to n the 


4 divine glory i in every other inſtance.” . . 
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« 4. Ir will, beyond all this, work in us a deep humility LE CT. 
5 wad conſciouſneſs of our own imperfections. Upon a frequent | 
attention to God and his attributes, we ſhall eaſily diſcover _ | 
* our own weakneſs and emptineſs ; our ſwelling thoughts of 80 
© ourſelves. will abate, and we ſhall ſee and feel that we are al- 
Wu : ” etber lighter to be laid in the balance than vanity ; and this 
4 jg a leſſon which, to the greateſt part of mankind is, I think, 
very well worth learning. We are naturally preſumptuous 
*and vain; full of ourſelves, and regardleſs of every thing be- 
'  & fide, eſpecially when ſome little outward privileges diſtinguiſh 6-2} 
22 « ui fm ter reft of mankind; then, tis odds, but we look into | 
© ourſelves: with great degrees of complacency, and are wiſer 
« (and better every way) in our own conceit, than ſeven men that 
can render a reaſon. Now nothing will contribute ſo much 
to the cure of this vanity, as a due attention to God's excel- 
lencies and perfections. By comparing theſe with thofe which 
66 we imagine belong to us, we ſhall learn, not to think more . 
: . « highly of ourſelves than we ought to think of ourſelves, but 4% : 5 
_ E-think ſoberly; we ſhall find more ſatisfaction in looking up- | 
a wards, and humbling ourſelves before our common Creator, e 
than in caſting our eyes downward with ſcorn upon our fel- | 
lot eręatures, and ſetting at nought any part of the work 
of his Bände. The vaſt diſtance we are at from real and | 
infinite Worth, will aſtoniſh-us ſo much, that we ſhall. not be 7 P #4 | 
© tempted to value ourſelves upon theſe leſſer degrees of pre- 7. 5 
« eminence, which cuſtom. or opinion, or ſome little accidental : »; 
advantages have given us over other men.“ 


Tuoucn the thought here alſo be juſt, yet a like defi- 


ciency in elegance and beauty appears. The phraſe is odds, 
SHES 2. | T4 but . 
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Aut we look into ourſelves with n degrees of complacency, i 
much too low and colloquial for a Sermon—he might have ſaid, 
abe are likely, or we are prone to look into ourſelves. —Compar- 
ing theſe with thoſe which we imagine to belonghto *us, is alſo very 


careleſs ſtyle.—By comparing theſe with the virtues and abilities 


which wwe. aſcribe to ever. wwe ſhall learn—would have been 


-purer and. more e. 


F. T SHALL mention but one uſe of it more, and 'tis 


this; that a conſcientious praiſe of God will keep us back 


. from all falſe and mean praiſe, all fulſome and ſervile flat= | 


& teries, ſuch as are in uſe among men. Praiſing, as tis com- 
1 2 managed, is nothing elſe but a trial of ſkill upon a 


man, how many good things we can poffibly fay of him. 
00 Alle the treaſures of -Oratory are ranſacked, and all the fine 


u things that ever were faid, are heaped together for his 


00 ſake; and no matter whether it belongs to him or not; ſo 
there be but enough on't. Which is one deplorable inſtance, 
'< among a thouſand, of the baſeneſs ef human nature, of its 
* ſmall regard to truth and juſtice; to right or wrong; to 
<« what is, or is not to be praiſed. But he who hath a deep 
« ſenſe of the excellencies of God. upon his heart, will make a 
God of nothing beſides. - He will give every one his juſt en- 


« comium, honour where honour is due, and as much as is 


due, becauſe it is his duty to do ſo; but the honour of God 


« ill ſuffer him to go no further. Which rule, if it had been 


© obſerved, a neighbouring prince (who now, God be thanked, 


“ needs flattery a great deal more than * he did), would 


& have Wanted a great deal of that incenſe which hath. been * 
el vp to him by his adorers. — 5 
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ken head appears ſcarcely to deſerve any place among the LECT, 
| 1 important topics, that naturally preſented themſelves o 


this ſubject; at leaſt, it had much better have wanted the ap- 
plication which the. Author makes of his reaſoning to the flat- 


terers of Louis XIV.; and the thanks which he offers to God, 


For the affairs of that prince being in ſo low a tate, that he 


now needed flattery more than ever. This Political Satire is 
.altogether out of place, and unworthy of the ſubject. 


On would be inclined to think, upon xeviewing our Au- 
thor's arguments, that he has overlooked ſome topics, reſpect- 
ing the happy conſequences of this duty, of fully as much im- 
_ ;portance- as: any that he has inſerted. Particularly, he qught 


nat to have omitted the happy tendency of praiſe and thankſ- 
giving; to ſtrengthen good diſpoſitions in the heart; to pro- 
mate love to God, and imitation of thoſe ꝑerfections which we 
Allore 3 and to infuſe a ſpirit of ardour and zeal into the whole - 
af religion, as che ſervice of our benefactor. Theſe are con- 


Lequences which naturally follow from the proper pn 
of this duty; and which ought not to have been omitted; 


no opportunity ſhould be loft, of ſhowing the good effect of 
devotion on practical religion and moral virtue; and pointing 
out the neceſſary connection of the one with the other. For 
certainly the great end of Preaching is, to make men better 
in all the relations of life, and to promote that complete re- 


formation of heart and conduct, in which true Chriſtianity con- 


fiſts. Our Author, However, upon the whole, is not deficient 
In ſuch views of religion ; for, in his general ſtrain of preaching, 


as he is extremely pious, on 22 practical 
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"Wis ſumming i up of the. whole argument, * che next para- 

a 8 is elegant and beautiful; and ſuch concluding views 5 
the ſubject are frequently very proper and uſeful: Upon 
A theſe grounds doth the duty of praiſe ſtand, and theſe are 
the obligations that bind us to the performance of it. Tis 
« the end of our being, and the very rule and law of our 
« nature flowing from the two great fountains of human 
action, the underſtanding and the will, naturally, and almoſt 
4 neceſſarily. It is the moſt excellent part of our religious 
worſhip; enduring to eternity, after the reſt ſhall be dene 
\ * away; and paid, even now, in the frankeſt manner, with. 
the leaſt regard to our own intereſt. It recommends itſelf; 
P. 4% us by ſeveral peculiar properties and advantages; as 44 4 
carries more Pleaſure in it, chan all other kinds of devotion; 2 


rn 2 


a8 it enlarges and exalts the ſeveral powers of the mind; as 


| T „it breeds in Us: an exquiſite ſenſe of God's honour, and a 


— 166 willingneſs - to promote it in the world; as it teaches us to be 
humble and lowly ourſelves, and yet preſerves us from baſe 
$6; and'fordid: flattery, from AER mean. and nde er 4 


6 _— others.” STAR 1X fy ys 
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Arat chis, our A addreſſes himſelf to-two ; clailip of - 
men, . the Careleſs and the Profane. His addreſs to the Careleſs. 
is beautiful, and pathetic ; that to the Profane, is not ſo well 
| executed, and is liable to ſome objection. Such addreſſes: ap- 
13 pearꝰ me to be, on ſeveral oecaſions, very uſeful parts of a. 
diſcourſe. They prevailed much in the ſtrain of preaching 
before the Reſtoration; and, perhaps, lince that period, have 
been too much neglected. They afford an opportunity of |: 
bringing home to the conſciences of the audience, many things, 
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| which, in the courſe 'of the Sermon, were, /perhaps, delivered LECT. 
1 bao, — . W ³˙ a HSE 
N iq-the rer — . — ͤ— ̃ÿÜ—Nr f. 


1 SHALL not dwell on the Concluſion of the Sermon, which 
is chiefly employed in obſervations on the poſture of public 
affairs at that time. Conſidered, upon the whole, this Diſ- 
cofirſe of Biſhop Atterbury's is both uſeful and beautiful, 
though I have ventured to point out ſome defects in it. Seldom, 
oNttver, can we expect to meet with a compoſition of any 
kind, which is abſolutely perfect in all its parts: and when we 
take into account the difficulties which I before ſhowed to at- 
00 the Eloquence of the Pulpit, we have, perhaps, leſs, reaſon 
to look for perfection in a Sermon, than in any's ne pal de 
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' PARTSINTRODUCTION—DIVISION=- | 3 
NARRATION AND EXPLIGATION, 


* . p - # # 


L 1 C T, T HAVE, in-the forr preceding 10858 tapbiered what 
XXXI. I jg peculiar to each of the three great fields of Public Speak- 
ug,, Popular Aſſemblies, the Bar, and the Pulpit. I am now 

to treat of what is common to them all; of the conduct of a 
Diſcourſe or Oration, in general. The previous view which I 
have given of the diſtinguiſhing ſpirit and character of different 

Ends of Public Speaking, was neceſſary for the proper applica- 

N tion of the rules which Jam about to deliver; and as I proceed, 

- I ſhall farther point out, how far any of theſe rules may have a 

particular reſpect to the Bar, to the Pulpit, or to Popular 


7 = 


| LOT | * 7 


on Whatever ſubject any das tende to." diſcourſe, he 
will moſt commonly begin with ſome introduction, in 


1 


WroDo Io. or & DISCOURSE. = 17 
uber to prepare the minds of his hearers ; he will then flats. . B. CT. 3 


— * 


n ſubſe, and explain the facts connected with it; 3 he —_ 
| will employ arguments for eſtabliſhing his own opinion, and , 
| overthrowing that of his antagoniſt ; he may perhaps, if there 
be room for it, endeavour to touch the paſſions of his Au- 


dience ; 3 and after having ſaid all he thinks proper, he will bring | 
his Diſcourſe to a cloſe; by ſome Peroration or Concluſion. Thie 
being the natural train of Speaking, the parts that compoſe a 


gular formal Oration, are theſe fix ; firſt, the Exordium or 
Tatrodugtion'; ſecondly, the State, and the Diviſion of the Sub- 


ject; thirdly, Narration, or Explication ; fourthly, the Reaſon--- 
ing or Arguments; fifthly,. the Pathetic Part; and laſtly, the - 


Concluſion. I do not mean, that each of theſe muſt enter into 
every Public Diſcourſe, or that they muſt enter always in this 


15 1 There is no reaſon for being ſo formal on every oc- ( e 
| _ nay, it would often be « a fault, and would render. a Dif- " SEP: TR 


= 


— — om — Dos x "4 * — =D 


5 . == Me wha ſecveral of chaſe parts are. altogether - 


wanting 3 3 where the Speaker, for inſtance, uſes no Introduce - | 


5 tion, but enters direQly on his ſubject; where he has no occa- 


ſion either to divide or explain; but ſi imply reaſons on one ſide 
of the — 8 and chen finiſhes. But as the r which I 


ts; 3. EY as in every Piſcourſe whatever, ſome of them * 5 7 
be found, it is neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, that I ſhould 


treat of each of them diſfinctly. 


15 
++: 
is 


I BEGIN, of courſe, with the Erordium or Introduction. 


This is - manifeſtly common to all the three kinds of Public 


e It is not a rhetorical invention. It is founded 
. upon 
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| 2 iS! | upon nature, and ſuggeſted, by common ſenſe... When. one is 
. a —— . to counſel another ; when he takes upon | him to "inſtru 
. | "NE 1 to feprove, prudence: will generally direct him hot to do i it 
: 1 2 _ abruptly, but to uſe ſome. Preparation; to begin with ſomen hat 
that may incline the perſons, to whom he addreſſes himſelf, to 
judge favourably of what he is about to ſay; and may diſpoſe 
them to ſuch a train of thought, as will forward and aſſiſt the 
purpoſe which he has in view. This is, or ought to be, the 
| main ſcopeof an Introduction. Accordingly Cicero and Quine- 
„ _ | tilian mention three ends, to one or other of which it ſhould 
be ſubſervient, 2 Reddere auditores benevolos, attentos, do- 


- 
— 4 4 
— — 


q ; «© ciles.“ 8 
1 | FIRST, To coding the good will of the hearers ; to render 
C: them benevolent, or well- affected to the Speaker and to the « 7 f 
| þ 9 ſubjeM Popics for this purpoſe may, in Cauſes at the Bar, bs. 
o 4 \ | ſometimes taken from the particular ſituation of the Speaker 
5 . 3 himſelf, or of his client, or from the character or behaviour of 


55 
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* his antagoniſts contraſted with his own; on other occaſions,” A 4 
from the nature of the ſubj ect, as cloſely connected with the 
intereſt of the hearers: and, in general, from the modeſty and 
good intention, with which the Speaker enters upon his ſubject. 
The ſecond end of an Introduction, is, to raiſe the atteution of 
the hearers; which may be effected, by giving them ſome hints 
of the importance, dignity, or novelty of the ſubject; or ſome 
favourable view of the clearneſs and preciſion with which we 
are to treat it; and of the brevity with which we are to diſ- 
courſe. The third end, is to render the hearers docile, or open 
to ' pectuaſion ; for which end, we muſt begin with ſtudying to 
| bh SHOE 2 | | remove 
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* remove any particular repoſſeſſions they may Hos commaed 1 L E nc tr. 
n, * h or ide of the argument which we eſpouſe. | — ad 


80316 one of Geld ends ſhould be propoſed by every Intro- 
Auction. When there is no occaſion for aiming at any of them; 
when we are already ſecure of the good will, the attention, and | 
the docility of the Audience, as may often be the caſe, formal p 
Introductions «aw, without any prejudice, be omitted. And, in- 
deed, when they ſerve for no purpoſe but mere oſtentation, they 
had, for the moſt part, better be omitted; unleſs as far as re- 
ſpect to the Audience makes it decent, that a Speaker ſhould 
not break in upon them too abruptly, but by a ſhort exordium 


prepare them for what he is going to ſay. Demoſthenes's In- G #Y 
troductions are 1 1 2 ſhort and ſimple; Cicero s are fuller and 
more artful. fy 


*= 
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Tur ancient Critics: aten two Kinds ETD 

* which they call Principium,” and © Inſinuatio. Prinz 9 
| pium' is, where the Orator plainly and directly profeſſes his aim bo 

F Inſinuatio“ is, where a larger compaſs muſt be | 

taken; and where, preſuming the diſpoſition of the Audience 9 

to be much againſt the Orator, he muſt gradually reconcile them - 

to hearing him, before. he Fan diſcovers the point which he 

Has 1 in view. ; 


% — 
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- SY Or this latter ſort of Introduction, we have an admirable in- 
ſtance in Cicero's ſecond Oration againſt Rullus. This Rullus 
Was Tribune of the People, and had propoſtd an Agrarian Law;; | 
the purpoſe of which was to create a Deeemvirate, or ten Commiſ- 2 Fn 

os Samen, with abſolute power for. five years” over all the. lands | | 
133 | conquered: 
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ih 28 T. N by the Republic, in order 0 divide them zmong the 

| „ eltizens. Suck Jaws had bien been propoſed by factious ma- 

_  giltrates, and were always greedily received by the people.  Ci- 
ys 18 ſpeaking to the people ; he had ry been made Con- 
ſul by their intereſt ;: and his firſt attempt is to make them re- 
ject this law. The ſubject was extremely delicate, and required 
much art. He begins with acknowledging all the favours which 
he had received from the people, in preference to the nobility. 
He profeſſes himſelf the creature of their power, and of all men 
the moſt engaged to promote their intereſt. He declares, that 
he held himſelf to be the Conſul of the People; and that lie 


aoiitrite. But to be popular, he obſerves, is an ambiguous . 
word. He underſtood it to import, a ſteady attachment to the 


real intereſt of the people, to their liberty, their eaſe, and their... 
peace; but by ſome, he ſaw, it was abuſed, and made à cover 


A 


| begins to draw gradually nearer to his purpoſe of attacking the 
propdfal: 'of Rullus; but ftill with great management and re- 
ferve. He proteſts, that he is far from being an enemy to 
Agrarian Laws; he gives the higheſt praiſes to the Grech, 
- thoſe zealous patrons of the people; and affures them, that 
when he firſt heard of Rullus's law, he had reſolved to ſupport | 


he found it calculated to eſtabliſh a dominion that was inconſiſt- 


of the public: and then terminates his exordium, with 
telling them, that he is going to give his reaſons for being of | 
this opinion; but that if his reaſons ſhall not ſatisfy them, he 


* 


a 


would always glory in preſerving the character of a popular 


4 ow 


"to their own ſelfiſh and ambitious deſigns. In this manner, he 2 = 


tt, if he found it for their intereſt ; but that, upon examining it, 


ant with liberty, and to aggrandize a few men at the expence 
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chere was great art. His Eloquence produced, the intended fs. ? 
5 fect; * the people, v with one "OR e this We, 
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Id „idee given theſe general views of the nature and end of 


an Introduction, I proceed to lay down ſome rules for the pro- 
per compoſition of it. Theſe are the more neceſſary, 4 Wr this 
is a part of the Diſcourſe which requires no ſmall care. - It is 
always of importance to begin well; to make a favourable j im- 


preſſion at firſt ſetting out; when the minds of the hearers, va- 
cant as yet and free, are mich diſpoſed to receive any impreſ- 
fon eaſily. I muſt add too, that a good Introduction is often 
found to be extremely difficult. Few parts of the Diſcourſe 
give the Compoſer more ww or are attended vith, more 


IL ent, Adel 25 4345 
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natural. The ſubject muſt always ſuggeſt it. It muſt appear, 
as Cicero beautifully expreſſes it: EMoruiſſe penitus ex re de 
qua tum agitur *,” It is too common a fault in Introduc- 


tions, that they are taken from ſome common · place topic, which 


has no peeuliar relation to the ſubje& in hand; by which means 


they ſtand apart, like pieces detached from the reſt of the Diſ— 


cotirſe. Of this kind are Salluſt's' Introductions, prefixed to 
his Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars. They might as well have 


been Introductions to any other Hiſtory, or to any other Trea- 
bates whatever: and; therefore,” though: ah in n 


1 
=* To have ſprung up, of its own a0cond, from homer ack hank 
was. . conſideration.” 5 
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USC: oy they mult be conſidered as blemiſhes in the work, from want 
cpo due connection with it. Cicero, though abundantly correct 
in this particular in his Orations, yet is not ſo in his other 

works. It appears from a letter of his to Atticus (L., xvi. 6.) 

that it was his cuſtom to prepare, at his leiſure, a collection of 

different Introductions: or Ptefaces, ready to be prefixed to any 

, vwork chat he might afterwards publiſh. In conſequence of this 
=o ſtrange method of compoſing, it happened to him, to employ 

the ſame Introduction twice, without remembering it; pre- 

fixing it to two different works. Upon Atticus informing him 

of this, he acknowledges: the miſtake, d ſends him a new In- 

 wroduction: 


7 1 to render Introductions natural and eaſy, it is; in my 
opinion, a good rule, that they ſhould not be planned, till after 
one has meditated in his own mind the ſubſtance of his Diſcourſe. 
Then, and not till then, he ſhould begin to think of ſome pro- 
per and natural Introduction. By: taking a contrary eourſe, 


I/ and labouring in the firſt. place on an Introduction, every one 
who is accuſtomed. to compoſition will often find, that either 


he is led to lay hold of ſome common-place topie, or, that in- 
ſtead of the Introduction being accommodated to the Diſcourſe, | 
he is obliged to accommodate the whole Diſcourſe. to the Intro- 
duction which he had previouſly! written; | Cicero makes this. 

remark; ; though, as we have ſoeny his. practice was not always: 

, conformable to his own rule; Omnibus rebus conſideratis, 

tum denique id quod primum eſt dicendum, poſtremum ſoleo 

« cogitare, quo utar exordio. Nam ſi quando id primum 


«z invenire volui, nullum mihi oeeutrrit, niſi aut exile, aut nuga- 
Ir IA terium, 


* v 
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« torium, aut vulgare Aſter the mind has been once warmed LECT, 


and put in train, by cloſe meditation on the ſubject, materials 


for the Preface will then ſuggeſt themſelves much more rea- 


dily. 


IN the ſecond place, In an Introduction, correctneſs ſhould be 
carefully ſtudied in the expreſſion. This is requiſite, on ac- 
count of the ſituation of the hearers. They are then more diſ- 
-Poſed to-criticiſe than at any other period; they are, as yet, un- 
occupied with the ſubject or the arguments; their attention is 
wholly directed to the Speaker's ſtyle and manner. Something 
muſt be done, therefore, to prepoſſeſs them in his favour; though 
for the ſame reaſons, too much art muſt be avoided; for it will 
be more eaſily detected at that time, than afterwards ; and will 
derogate from perſuaſion in all that follows. A correct plain- 
neſs, an elegant ſimplicity, is the proper character of an Intro- 


duction; ut videamur,” ors Quinctilian, acenta® x non hog | 


2 45 dicere.” 


-+ 


"Tis the third . Modedy de another Sun er a it 
+. carry. All appearances of modeſty are favourable, and 


prepoſſeſſing. If the Orator ſet out with an air of arrogance 


and oftentation, the ſelf-love and pride of the hearers will be 


Preſently. awakened, and will follow him with a very ſuſpicious | 


eye W all his progreſs. Ip modeſty 1 diſcover 


XXXI. 
— mmmmudt 


90 


* cc When I have planned and digeſted all the materials of my Diſcourſe, it 37 377 


is my cuſtom to think, in the laſt place, of the Introduction with which I am 
to begin. For if, at. any time, I have endeayoused to invent an Igtroduc- 
<« tion; firſt, nothing has ever occurred to me for that purpoſe, but what was 
705 trifling, nugatory, and vulgar. 1 
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N 4 we: ſelf not only: in his expreſions at the beginning, but in his 


XXXI. 
LL whole manner; in his looks, in his geſtures, /in the tone of 


his voice. Every auditory. take in good part thoſe marks of re- 

ſpect and awe, which are paid to them by one who addreſſes 

them. Indeed the modeſty of an Introduction ſhould never be- 

D tray any thing mean or abject. It is always of great uſe to an 

Orator, that together with modeſty and deference to his hearers, 

he ſhould ſhow a certain ſenſe of dignity, ariſing from a per- 

i ſuaſion of the juſtice, or G Hh of che ſubject on which he 

| 8 to ſpeak: k | | 


"Tas: modeſty of an Introduction requires, that it promiſe 
not too much. Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare 
«* Jucem *. This certainly is the general rule, that an Ora- 
tor ſhould not put forth all his ſtrength at the beginning; but 
ſhould rife and grow upon us, as his Diſcourſe advances. 
There are cafes, however, in which it is allowable for him to 
ſet out from the firſt in a high and bold tone; as, for inſtance, | 
when he riſes to defend ſome cauſe. which has been much run 
down, and deeried by the Public. Teo modeſt a beginning, 
might be then like a confeſſion of guilt. By the boldneſs and 
ſtrength of his Exordium, he muſt endeavour to ſtem the tide 
- ._.._ that is againſt him, and to remove prejudices, by encountering 
«- 9 them without fear. In ſubjects too of a deelamatory nature, 


* He does not laviſh at a blaze his fire, 
Sudden to glare, and then in ſmoke expire; 
But riſes from a cloud of ſmoke to light, 
And pours his wm" miracles to ſight.. 
8 we „ . Near. rue. 
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and in Sermons, where the ſubject is firiking, a magnificent In- LECT. o 
troduction has ſometimes a good effect, if it be properly ſup- 

ported in the ſequel. Thus Biſhop Atterbury, in beginning 

an eloquent Sermon, preached on the zoth of January, the 

Anniverſary of what is called King Charles's Martyrdom, ſets 

out in this pompous manner: © This is a day of Trouble, of 

« Rebuke, and of Blaſphemy ; diſtinguiſhed in the Calendar of 

«our Church, and the annals of our Nation, by the ſufferings 
„ of an excellent Prince, who fell a facrifice to the rage of 

« his rebellious ſubjects; and, by his fall, derived infamy; 

e miſery, and guilt on them, and their ſinful poſterity.” 

Boſſuet, Flechier, and the other celebrated French Preachers 

very often begin their Diſcourſes with laboured and ſublime In- 

troductions. Theſe raiſe attention, and tlirow a luſtre on the 

ſubject: but let every Speaker be much on his guard againſt 

ſtriking a higher note at the beginning, than, he is able to. MY 
ee 


4 


5 * 32 — F MM 


1 N. the fourth place, An {rg mould uſually be carried. 
on in the calm manner. This is is ſeldom the place for vehe- 
mence and paſſion. Emotions muſt riſe, as the Diſcourſe ad- 
vances. The minds of the hearers muſt be gradually prepared, . 
before the Speaker can, venture on ſtrong and paſſionate ſenti- 
ments. The exceptions to this rule are, when the ſubje& is 
ſuch, that the very mention of it naturally awakens ſome paſ- 
fionate emotion; or when the unexpected preſence of ſome 
perſon or ob) ect, in a Popular Afﬀembly, inflames the Speaker, | 
and makes him break forth with unuſual warmth: Either of 
theſe will juſtify what is called, the Exordium ab abrupto. Thus 
the ee, of Catiline in the Senate, renders the vehement 
. | beginning 
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\ L 2 3 T. beginning of Gicero's.firſt Oration againſt him very natural and 


Ls Proper. Quouſque tandem, Catilina, abutere patientia noſtra ?” 

3 And thus Biſhop Atterbury, in preaching from this text, < Blefled 

a | | „is he, whoſoeyer ſhall not be offended in me,” ventures on 

Z breaking forth with this bold Exordium ; And can any man 
e then be offended in thee, bleſſed Jeſus?” which addreſs to our 
Saviour, he continues for a page or two, till he enters on the 
diviſion of his ſubject. But ſuch Introductions as theſe ſhould 

. ; be hazarded by very few, as they promiſe ſo much vehemence 
and unction through the reſt of the Diſcourſe, that it is very dit. 
ſicult to fulfil the 1 of the hearers. 


| or the ſame aims, d the latwroduBtion is not the-place 
in which warm emotions are uſually to be attempted, yet I muft 
take notice, that it "ought to prepare the way for ſuch as are de- 
ſigned to be raiſed in ſubſequent parts of the Diſcourſe. The 
362. oOtrator ſhould, in che beginning, turn the minds of his hearers 
towards thoſe ſentiments and feelings which, he ſeeks to awaken 
-in the courſe of his. Speech. According, for inſtance, as it is 
compaſſion, or indignation, or contempt, on which his Diſcourſe 
is to reſt, he ought to ſow the ſeeds of theſe in his Introduc- 
tion; he ought to begin with breathing that ſpirit which lie 
means to inſpire. Much of the Orator's art and ability 

* . is ſhown, in thus ſtriking properly at the commencement, 

5 8 key note, if we may ſo 0 it, of — reſt of his 
| a Oration. 5 ; 


* 


IN the fifth place, It. is a rule in Introductions, not to anti- 

eipate any material part of the ſubject. When topics,” or ar- 

: guments, which are afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hinted 

„ 77 | 37 Cs | - : 1 at, 
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at, and, in part, brought forth in the Introduction, they boſe 


the grace of novelty upon their ſecond appearance. The im- 
preflion intended to be made by any capital thought, is always 
made with the greateſt advantage, when it is made entire, and 


in its proper place. 


10 the laſt place, The Introduction ought to be propor- 
tioned, both in length and in kind, to the diſcourſe that is to 


follow: in length, as nothing can be more abſurd than to erect 


a very great portico before a ſmall building; and in kind, as it 
is no leſs abfurd to overcharge, with ſuperb ornaments, the 


Portieo of a plain dwelling-houle, or to make the entrance to 


a monument as gay as that to an arbour. Common ſenſe. 
directs, that every part of a Diſcourſe thonld = fuited to 0 


ſtrain and - whefy of the whole. 
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Tursz are the - privcipal 0 d Kate to Latroductions | 


They are adapted, in a great meaſure, equally, to Diſcourſes of 
all Kinds. In Pleadings at the Bar, or Speeches in Public 


Aſſemblies, particular care muſt be taken not to employ any 


Introduction of that kind, which the adverſe party may lay 
hold of, and turn to his advantage. To this inconvenience, 
all thoſe Introductions are expoſed, which are taken from 
general and common: place topics; and it never fails to give an 
adverſary a conſiderable triumph, if, by giving a ſmall turn to 


ſomething we had ſaid in our Exordium, he can appear to con- 


vert, to his on favonr, the principles with which we had ſet 
out, in beginning our attack upon him. In the caſe of Replies, 


Quinctilian makes an obſervation which is very worthy of 
notice; that Introductions, drawn from ſomething that has 


5 | been ä 
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EC T. been ſaid in the courſe of the Debate, ' have'always a peculiar 


6 


* 
o 
— — — . — o by. Wl 


tu. 395” . 


— grace; and the reaſon he gives for it is juſt and ſenſible : 
« Multum gratiæ exordio eſt, quod ab actione diverſæ partis 
* materiam trahit; hoc ipſo, quod non compoſitum doini, ſed 
384 ibi atque e re natum et facilitate famam ingenii auget ; et 
« facie ſimplicis, ſumptique e proximo ſermonis, fidem quo- 
« que acquirit ; adeo, ut etiamſi reliqua ſcripta atque elaborata 
« fſint, tamen videatur tota extemporalis oratio, cujus initium 
« nihil Nn 8 manifeſtum eſt “.“ | 
"ie 8 fach a 5 as chis cannot N place; ; 8 
indeed, in compoſing Sermons, few things are more difficult 
than to remove an appearance of ſtiffneſs from an Introdu@inn, 


cles 5 are 800 very Plendid and body in their Introduc- 
tions; but, among us, attempts of this kind are not always ſo 


— 
* 


2 at all, unleſs, perhaps, one or two ee Ex- 


535 


FC * © his es" 3s which-is Fav 4+ . 3 8 of the oppoſite | 


4 party, is extremely graceful; for this reaſon, that it appears not to have 
been meditated at home, but to have taken riſe from the buſineſs, and to 


have been compoſed on the pot. Hence, it gives te the Speaker the re- 
e putation of a quick. invention, and adds weight likewiſe to his Diſcourſe, as 
< arxtleſs and unlaboured; inſomueh, that though all the reſt of his Oration 
- -« ſhould be ſtudied and written, yet the whole Diſcourſe has the appearance 


« of being 5 as it is evident chat the 8 to it was un- 


<«. premeditated,” 
planatory 


poſſible ; often it may be proper to begin without any Intro- 


n 


When long Introductions are are formed upon ſome 


topic, as the deſire of happineſs being natural to 
T, man, or the like, they neverſfail of being tedious. Variety. 
ſhould be ſtudied in this part of. compoſition as much as 
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planatory Introductions from the context, are the moſt ſimple L E C T. 
of any, and frequently the beſt that ean be uſed: but as they « IXI. ; 


are in hazard of becoming dry, they ſhould never be long. 


A Hiſtorical Introduction has, generally, a happy effect to 


rouze attention; when. one can lay hold upon ſome noted fact 
that is connected with the Text or the Diſcourſe, and, by a 
proper deckwitian. of it, _m the way to the ſubject that is to 
be treated * | 8140 


— the Intiodation, hin conimokly: comes next in 
order, is, the Propofition, or Enunciation of the Subject; con- 
cerning which there is nothing to be faid, but that it ſhould 
be as clear and diſtinct as poſſible, and expreſſed in few and 
plain words, without the leaſt affectation. To this, generally 


ſucceeds the Diviſion, or the laying down the method, of the 


Diſcourſe 3 on which it is neceſſary to make ſome obſervations. 
I do not mean, that, in every Diſcourſe, a formal Diviſion, or 

Diſtribution of it into parts, is requiſite. There are many oc- 
caſions uf Public Speaking, when this is neither requiſite, nor 


would bezproper; when the Diſcourſe, perhaps, is to be ſhort, 
or only one point is to be treated of; or when tlie Speaker does 


not chuſe to warn his hearers of the method he is to follow, or 


of the concluſion to which he ſeeks to bring them. Order of 


one kind or other is, indeed, eſſential to every good Diſcourſe; 


that is, every thing ſhould be ſo arranged as that what goes 


before, may give light and force to what follows abe But 
this may be accompliſhed by means of a concealed method. 
What we call Nan! is, when the nn is e in 
form to che nn | 
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Tu Diſcourſe in which this ſort of Diviſion moſt commonly 
takes place, is a Sermon; and a queſtion has been moved, 
whether this method of laying down heads, as it is called, be 
the beſt method of preaching. A very able Judge, the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, in his Dialogues on Eloquenee, declares 
ſtrongly againſt it. He obſerves, that it is a modern inven- 
tion; that it was never practiſed by the Fathere- he Church; 
and, what is certainly, true, that it took its riſe from the ſchool- 
men, when metaphyſics began to be introduced into preaching. 
He is of opinion, that it -renders a Sermon ſtiff; that it breaks 
the unity of the Diſcourſe ; and that, by the natural connection 
of one part with another, the attention of the heaters would be 
carried along abe- whole with more ROAR d PE 4809" 

| 1 „ bre alta 

Bor, tin, his: —_— and bie e 1 
cannot help being of opinion, that the preſant method of divid- 
ing a Sermon into heads, ouglit not ta be laid aſide. Eſta- 
bliſhed practice has now given it ſo much weight, that, were 
there nothing more in its favoriry it would; be dangerous for 
any Preacher to,-deviate fo far from the common | But 
the practice itſelf has alſo, in my judgment, much reaſon on 
its ſide. If formal partitions give à Sermon Heſs. of the ora- 


torial appearance, they render it, however, more clear, more 


eaſily apprehended, and, ofcourſe, more inſtructive to the 
bulk of hearers, which is always the main object to be kept in 
view. The heads of a Sermon are great aſſiſtances to the 
memory, and recollection of a heater. They ſerve alſo to fix 
his attention. They enable him more eafiſy to keep pace 
with the progreſs of the Diſcourſe; they give: him pauſes and 


reſting places, where he can reflect on what has been ſaid, and 
. * | | p i 7 look 
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look forward to what is to follow. They are attended with 
this advantage too, that they give the audience the opportunity 
of knowing, before hand, when they are to be releaſed from the 


fatigue of attention, and thereby make them follow the Speaker 


more patiently : * Reficit. audtentem,” ſays Quinctilian, 
taking notice of this very advantage of Diviſions in other Diſ- 
courſes, © Reficit audientei certo ſingularum, partium {fine ; 
non aliter quim facientibus iter, multum detrahunt fatiga- 
c tionis notata ſpatia inſcriptis lapidibus : : nam et exhauſti la- 
“ horis 'n0fſe+ menſuram voluptati eſt ; et hortatur ad reliqua 
“ fortius, exequenda, ſcire quantum ſuperſit *.” With regard 
to breaking the Unity of a Diſcourſe, I cannot be of opinion 
that there ariſes, from that quarter, any argument againſt the 
method I am defending. If the Unity be broken, it is to the 


nature of the heads, or topics of which the Speaker treats, tliat- 


this is to be imputed ; not to his laying them down in form, 


On the contrary, if his heads be well-choſen, his marking them 
out, and diſtinguiſhing them, in place of impairing the Unity 
of the whole, renders it more conſpicuous and. complete; by 


ſhowing how all the parts of a nene — N one an- 
r and tend to one N * | 


IN a Sees; or in a Pleading, or any Diſcourſe, where 
Diviſion is proper to be uſed, the moſt material rules are, 
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* The concluſion of each head is a relief to the 3 juſt as, upon a 
“ journey, the mile-ſtones, which are ſet up on the road, ſerve to diminiſh 
ce the traveller s fatigue. For we are always pleaſed with ſeeing our labour 
« begin to leſſen; and, by calculating how much Oe are ſtirred up to 
& finiſh our taſk more. OI 6 | 
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DIVISION OF A DISCOURSE. 


FiesT, That the ſeveral parts into which the ſubject is di- 
vided, be really diſtinct from one another; that is, that no one 
include another. It were a very abſurd Diviſion, for inſtance, 
if one ſhould propoſe to treat firſt, of the advantages of Virtue, 
and next, of thoſe of Juſtice or Temperance ; becauſe, the 


firſt head evidently comprehends the ſecond, as a Genus does 


the Species; which method of proceeding involyes the ſubject 
in indiſtinctneſs and diſorder. 5 


SecoNnDLY, In Diviſion, we muſt take care to follow- the 
order of nature ; beginning with the ſimpleſt points, ſuch as 
are eaſieſt apprehended, and neceſſary to be firſt diſcuſſed ; and 
proceeding thence to thoſe which are built upon the former, 
and which ſuppoſe them to be known. We muſt divide the 


ſubject into thoſe parts, into which moſt eaſily and naturally it 


is reſolved ; that e may ſeem to ſplit itſelf, and not to 


de violently torn aſunder : © Dividere,” as is commonly ſaid, 
non frangere.” ori Ft e ee ferns 1s 1 


THIRDLY, The ſeveral members of a Diviſion ought” ta 
exhauſt the ſubject; otherwiſe we do not make a complete 
Diviſion ; we exhibit the ſubject by pieces and corners only, 


without giving any ſuch plan as diſplays the whole. 


FoUuRTHLY, The terms in which our partitions are ex- 
preſſed, ſhould be as conciſe as poſſible. Avoid all circumlocu- 
tion here. Admit not a ſingle word but what is neceſſary. Pre- 
cifion is to be ſtuded, above all things, in laying down a 
method. It is this which chiefly makes a Diviſion appear neat 


and elegant ; when the ſeveral heads are propounded in the 
cleareſt 


/ 
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cleareſt, moſt expreſſive, aind, at the ſame time, the feweſt 3 T. 1 
words poſſible. This never fails to ſtrike the hearers agree-—. 
ably; and is, at the ſame time, of great conſequence towards 

making the Diviſions be more eaſily remembered. 


 FreTHLY, Avoid an unneceſſary multiplication of heads. 
To ſplit a ſubject into a great many minute parts, by Diviſions 
and Subdiviſions without end, has always a bad effect in ſpeak- 
ing. It may be proper in a logical treatiſe ; but it makes an 
Oration appear hard and dry, and unneceſlarily fatigues the 
memory. In a Sermon, there may be from three to five, or 
- fix heads, including Subdiviſions ; ſeldom ſhould there be 
more. 0 | 
In a mn or in a leading at the Bar, few things are of 
greater conſequence, than a proper. and happy Diviſion. It 
ſhould be ſtudied with much accuracy and care; for if one take 
a wrong method at firſt ſetting out, it will lead him aſtray in 
all that follows. It will render the whole Diſcourſe either per- 
plexed or languid ; and though the hearers may not be able to 
tell where the fault or diſorder lies, they will be ſenſible there 
as a diſorder ſomewhere, and find themſelves little affected by 
what is ſpoken. The French writers of Sermons ſtudy neat- 
neſs and elegance in kyiag-deown their heads, much more than 
the Engliſh do; whoſe diſtributions, though ſenſible and juſt, 
yet are often inartificial and verboſe. Among the French, 
however, too much. quaintneſs appears in their 1 
with an affectation of always letting Not either with two, 
or with three, general heads of Diſcourſe, A Diviſion af 
Maſſillon” s on this text, © It is finiſhed,” has been much ex- 
| tolled 
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NARRATION AND EXPLICATION. 
" XXX C 5 tolled by the French Critics: „ This imports,” ſays the 


— Preacher, 
« of God; ſecondly, of wickedneſs on the part of men; 


* thirdly, of love on the part of Chriſt,” This ald of Bour+ 

daloue's has been much praiſed, from theſe words, My 
« peace I give unto you.” Peace,“ fays he, © firſt, to the 
« underſtanding, by ſubmiſſion to faith; ſecondly, to Une 
* n by ſubmiſſion to the law.” 


4 


the conſummation, firſt, of juſtice on the part 


Tux next n part of a Diſcourſe, which I men- 


tioned, was Narration or Explication, I put theſe two together, 
both becauſe they fall nearly under the ſame rules, and becauſe 
they commonly, anſwer the ſame purpoſe; ſerving to illuſtrate 
the cauſe, or the ſubject of which 
to argus either on one 1ide or other; or to make _ attempt 


treats, before proceeding 


for . the ae. of the . - ö 


_ | a 


IN Pleadings at * Bar, W is Fond a very eee 
part of the Diſcourſe, and requires to be particularly at- 


tended to. 


Beſides, its being in any caſe: no eaſy matter to 


relate with grace and propriety, there is, in Narrations at the 
Bar, a peculiar difficulty. The Pleader muſt ſay nothing but 
what is true; and, at the ſame time, he muſt avoid ſaying any 
thing that will hurt his cauſe. The facts which he relates, are 

to be the ground-work of all his future reaſoning. To recount 
them ſo as to keep ſtrictly within the bounds of truth, and yet 

A *to preſent them under the colours moſt favourable to his cauſe; 
to place, in the moſt ſtriking light, every cireumſtance which is 

to his advantage, and to ſoften and weaken ſuch as make againſt 
him, N no ſmall exertion of {kill and dexterity, He 
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muſt always remember, that if he diſcovers too much art, he L E C T. 
defeats his own purpoſe, and creates a diſtruſt of his ſincerity, 55 . 


Quinctilian very properly directs, Effugienda in hac præcipuè 393 
parte, omnis calliditatis ſuſpicio; neque enim ſe uſquam SJ | 
« magis cuſtodit judex, quam cum narrat orator ; nihil tum 

« yideatur fictum; nihil ſollicitum; omnia potius a cauſa, 

« quam ab oratore, profecta videantur *. 


To be clear and diſtinct, to al and to be conciſe, 
are the qualities which Critics chiefly require in Narration; 
each of which carries, ſufficiently, the evidence of its import- 
anee. Diſtinctneſs belongs to the whole train of the Diſcourſe, 
but is eſpecially requiſite in Narration, which ought to throw 
light on all that follows. A fact, or a ſingle circumſtance left 

in obſcurity, and miſapprehended by the Judge, may deſtroy 
the effect of all the argument and reaſoning which the Speaker 
„ employs. If his Narration be improbable, the Judge will not 
regard it; and if it be tedious and diffuſe, he will of it, 
and forget it. In order to produce diſtinctneſs, beſides the 
ſtudy of the general rules of perſpicuity which were formerly 
given, Narration requires particular attention to aſcertain 
clearly the names, the dates, the places, and every other 
material circumſtance of the facts recounted. In order to be 
probable in Narration, it is material to enter into the characters. 


of the perſons of whom we ſpeak, and to ſhow, that their 


In this part of Diſcourſe, the Speaker muſt be very careful to ſhun every 
cc appearance of art and cunning. For there is no time at which the Judge 
« is more upon his guard, than when the Pleader is relating facts. Let no- 
5 thing then ſeem feigned; nothing anxiouſly concealed. Let all that is ſaid, 
«« appear to ariſe from the cauſe itſelf, and not to be the work of the Orator. ? 

actions 
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actions proceeded from ſuch. motives as are natural, and likely 
to gain belief. In order to be as conciſe as the ſubje& will 
admit, it is neceſſary to throw out all ſuperfluous circumſtances ; 
the rejection of which, will likewiſe tend Wr our Narra- 


tion more forcible, and more clear. 


CICERO is very tt for his talent of Narration; and 


from the examples in his Orations much may be learned. The 


Narration, for inſtance, in the celebrated Oration pro Milone, 
has been often and juſtly admired. His ſcope is to ſhow, that 
though in fact Clodius was killed by Milo or his ſervants, 
yet that it was only in ſelf-defence ; and that the deſign. had 


been laid, not by Milo againſt Clodius, but by Clodius againſt 


Milo's life. All the circumſtances for rendering this probable 
are painted with wonderful art. In relating the manner of 


Milo's ſetting out from Rome, he gives the moſt natural de- 


{cription of a family excurſion to the coun , under which it 
was impoſſible that any bloody deſign collfd be concealed. 
« He remained,” ſays he, in the Scaate-houſe: that day, till 


« all the buſineſs was over. He came home, changed his 
clothes deliberately, and waited for ſome time, till his wife 


© had got all her things ready for going with him in his car- 


* riage to the country. He did not ſet out, till ſuch time as 
« Clodius might cafily have been in Rome, if he had not been 


lying in wait for Milo by the way. By and by, Clodius met 


* him on the road, on horſeback, like a man prepared for 

action, no carriage, not his wife, as was uſual, nor any fa- 
« mily equipage along with him: whilſt Milo, who is ſuppoſed 
to be meditating ſlaughter and aſſaſſination, i is travelling in a 


«6 carriage with his wife, wrapped up in his cloak, embarraſſed 
9 | * with 


* 


cc 
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with baggage, and attended by a great train of women ſer- 


«© yants, and boys.” He goes on, deſcribing the rencounter that 
followed, Clodius's fervants attacking thoſe of Milo, and killing 


the driver of his carriage; Milo jumping out, throwing off 
his cloak, and making the beſt defence he could, while Clodius's 


ſervants endeavoured to ſurround him ; and then concludes his 
narration with a very delicate and happy ſtroke. He does not 
fay in plain words, that Milo's ſervants killed Clodius, but 


that © in the midſt of the tumult, Milo's ſervants, without the 
orders, without the knowledge, without the preſence of their 


* maſter, did what every maſter would have wiſhed his 27 8 
< in a like conjuncture, to have done *. 


Milo, cùm in Senatu fuiſſet eo die; quoad Senatus dimiſſus eſt, PDEs 


* 
cc 


dem eo die Romam venturus erat, redire potuiſſet. Obviam fit ei Clodius - 


e 


40 
cc 
= 
40 
40 
4 


venit. Calceos et veſtimenta mutavit; pauliſper, dum ſe uxor (ut fit) comparat, 
commoratus eſt; deinde profectus eſt, id temporis cùm jam Clodius, fi qui- 


expeditus, in equa, nulla rheda, nullis impedimentis, nullis Græcis comi- 
<6 tibus ut ſolebat ; fine uxore, quod nunquam fere. Cum hic inſidiator, qui 
iter illud ad cædem faciendam apparaſſet, cum uxore veheretur in rheda, pe- 


nulatus, vulgi magno impedimento, ac muliebri et delicato ancillarum pue- 
rorumque comitatu. Fit obviam Clodio ante fundum ejus, hora fere unde- 
cima, aut non multo ſecus. Statim complures cum telis in hune faciunt de 
loco ſuperiore impetum: adverſi rhedarium occidunt; cum autem hic de 
rheda, rejecta penula deſiluiſſet, ſeque acri animo defenderet, illi qui erant 
cum Clodio, gladiis eductis, partim recurrere ad rhedam, ut a tergo Milo- 
nem adorirentur; partim, quod hunc jam interfectum putarent, cædere in- 
Cipiunt ejus ſervos qui poſt erant; ex quibus qui animo fideli in dominum 
et præſenti fuerunt, partim occiſi ſunt; partim cum ad rhedam pugnare vi- 
derent, et domino ſuccurrere prohiberentur, Milonemque occiſum etiam ex 
ipſo Clodio audirent, et ita eſſe putarent, fecerunt id ſervi Milonis (dicam 
enim non derivandi criminis cauſa, ſed ut factum eſt) neque imperante, 
neque ſciente, neque præſente domino, quod ſuos quiſque ſervos in tali re fa- 


cere voluiſſet.“ 
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In Sermons, where there is ſeldom any occaſion for Narra- 
tion, explication of the ſubject to be diſcourſed on, comes in the 
place of narration at the bar, and is to be taken up much on the 
ſame tone; that is, it muſt be conciſe, clear, and diſtinct; 
and in a Style correct and elegant, rather than highly adorned. 
To explain the doctrine of the text with propriety ; to give a 
full and perſpicuous account of the nature of that virtue or duty 
which forms the ſubject of the Diſcourſe, is properly the di- 
dactic part of preaching ; on the right execution of which much 
depends for all that comes afterward in the way of perſuaſion. 
The great art of ſucceeding in it, is, to meditate profoundly on 
the ſubject, ſo as to be able to place it in a clear and ſtrong 
point of view. Conſider what light other paſſages of Scripture 
throw upon it; conſider whether it be a ſubject nearly related 
to ſome other from which it' is proper to diſtinguiſh it ; con- 
ſider whether it can be illuſtrated to advantage by comparing it 
with, or oppoſing it to, ſome other thing; by enquiring into 


cauſes, or tracing effects; by pointing out examples, or appeal- 


ing to the feelings of the hearers; that thus, a definite, preciſe, 
circumſtantial view may be afforded of the doctrine to be in- 
culcated. Let the Preacher be perſuaded, that by ſuch diſtinct 
and apt illuſtrations of the known truths of Religion, he may 
both diſplay great merit in the way of Compoſition, and, what 
he ought to conſider as far more valuable, render his Diſcourſes 
weighty, inſtructive, and uſeful. | 


LE CTU R E XXXIL 


MENTATIVE PART—THE PATHETIC 
PART—THE PERORATION. 


N treating of the conſtituent parts of a regular Diſcourſe or 
4 Oration, 1 have already conſidered the Introduction, the 
Diviſion, and the Narration or Explication. I proceed next to 
treat of the argumentative or reaſoning Part of a Diſcourſe. In 
whatever place, or on whatever ſubject one ſpeaks, this beyond 
doubt is of the greateſt conſequence. For the great end for 
which men ſpeak on any ſerious occaſion, is to convince their 
hearers of ſomething being either true, or right, or good; and, 
by means of this conviction, to influence their practice. Rea- 


cated, of all manly-and perſuaſive — 


Now, with reſpect to Arguments, dow things are requiite. 


CONDUCT OF A. .DISCOURSE—THE ARGU- ; 


fon and Argument make the foundation, as I have often incul- 


Firſt, the! invention of them; ſecondly, the * diſpoſition 
Aa 2 * and 
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THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART” 


and arrangement of them; and thirdly, the expreſſing of them 
in ſuch a ſtyle and manner, as. to give them their full force. 


THz firſt of theſe, Invention, is, without doubt, the moſt ma- 
terial, and the ground-work of the reſt. . But, with reſpect to 
this, I am afraid it is beyond the power of art to give any real. 
aſſiſtance. Art cannot go ſo far, as to ſupply a Speaker with 
arguments on every cauſe, and every ſubject; though it may be 
of conſiderable uſe in aſſiſting him to arrange, and expreſs thoſe, 
which his knowledge of the ſubject has diſcovered. For it is 
one thing to diſcover the reaſons that are moſt proper to con- 
vince men, and another, to manage theſe reaſons with moſt ad- 


vantage. The latter is all that Rhetoric can * to. 


THE ancient  Rbetoricians did indeed . to go much 


farther than this. They attempted to form, Rhetoric into a: 
more complete ſyſtem ; ; and profeſſed not only to, aſſiſt Public 
© Speakers i in ſetting off their arguments to moſt advantage; but 


to ſupply the defect of their invention, and to teach them where 
to find arguments on every ſubject and cauſe. Hence their 
Doctrine of Topics, or © Loci Communes,” and“ Sedes Argu- 
« mentorum,” which makes ſo great a figure in the writings of 
Ariſtotle, Cicero, and Quinctilian. Theſe Topics or Loci, were 


no other than general ideas applicable to a great many different 


ſubjects, which the Orator was directed to conſult, in order to 
find out materials for his Speech. They had their intrinſic and 
extrinſic Loci; ſome Loci, that were common to all the differ- 
ent kinds of Public Speaking, and ſome that were. peculiar, to 
each, The common or general Loci, were ſuch as Genus and 


Species, Cauſe and Effect, Antecedents aud Conſequents, Like- 
© i neſs 
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neſs and Contrariety, Definition, Circumſtances of Time and L. EC T. 


Place; and a great many more of the ſame kind. For each of 
the different kinds of Public Speaking, they had their © Loci 
„ Perſonarum,” and © Loci Rerum :” As in demonſtrative Ora- 
tions, for inſtance, the heads from wich any one could be de- 
cried or praiſed ; his birth, his try, his education, his 
kindred, the qualities of his body, the qualities of His mind, 
the fortune he enjoyed, the ſtations he had filled, &c. and in 
Deliberative Orations, the Topics that might be uſed in recom- 
mending any public meaſure, or diſſuading from it; ſuch as, 
honeſty, juſtice, facility, profit, pleaſure, glory, affiſtance from 
friends, mortification to enemies, and the like. 


Tu Grecian Sophiſts were the firſt inventors of this artificial 
ſyſtem of Oratory ; and they ſhowed a prodigious ſubtilty, and 
fertility 3 in the contrivance of theſe Loci: Succeeding Rheto- 


ricians, dazzled by the plan, wrought them up into ſo regular a 
ſyſtem, that one would think they meant to teach how al per- 
ſon might mechanically become an Orator, without any genius 


at all. They gave him receipts for making Speeches, on all man- 
ner of ſubjects. ' At the ſame time, it is evident, that though 
this ſtudy of common places might produce very ſhowy acade- 


mical declamations, it could never produce uſeful diſcourſes on 
real buſineſs. The Loci indeed ſupplied a moſt exuberant f.- 


cundity of matter. One who had no other aim, but to talk 
copioully and plauſibly, by conſulting them on every ſubject, and 
laying hold of all that they ſuggeſted, might diſcourſe without 
end ; and that too, though he had none but the moſt ſuperficial 
knowledge of his ſubjet. But ſuch Diſcourſe, could he no 
| bats than trivial. What | is truly ſold and perſuaſive, muſt be 
; drawn 
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THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART 


LE CT. drawn * ex viſceribus cauſe,” from a thorough knowledge of 


XX XII, 


— tee ſubject, and profound meditation on it. They who would 


4 * 


. 


direct ſtudents of Oratory to any other ſources of Argumenta- 


tion, only delude them; and by attempting to render Rhetoric 


too perfect an art, they render i it in truth, a trifling and childiſh 
2 


ON this doctrine, therefore, of the Rhetorical Loci or Topics, 
T think it ſuperfluous to inſiſt, If any think that the know- 
ledge of them may contribute to improve their invention, and 
extend their views, they may conſult Ariſtotle and Quinc- 
tilian, or what Cicero has written on this head, in his Treatiſe 
De Inventione, his Topica, and Second Book De Oratore. But 
when they are to prepare a Diſcourſe, by which they purpoſe to 


_ convince a Judge, or to produce any conſiderable effect upon an 
Aſſembly, I would adviſe them to lay aſide their common 


places, and to think cloſely of their ſubject. Demoſthenes, I 


dare, ſay, conſulted none of the Loci, when he was inciting 


the Athenians to take arms againſt Philip ; and where Cicero has 


had recourſe to them, his Orations are o much the worſe on 


— 


that account. 


I PROCEED to what is of more real uſe, to point out the aſſiſt- 
ance that can be given, not with reſpect to the invention, but 
with reſpect to the diſpoſition, and conduct of Arguments. 


Two different methods may be uſed by Orators in the con- 
duct of their reaſoning ; the terms of art for which are, the 
Analytic, and the Synthetic method. The Analytic i is, when the 
Orator conceals his intention concerning the Point he i 1s to prove, 


till 


— 


* 


, 
* 
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till he has gradually brought his hearers to the deſigned con- 
cluſion. They are led on ſtep by ſtep, from one known truth Coy 
to another, til! the concluſion be ſtolen upon them, as the na- 


tural conſequence of a chain of propoſitions. 


As, for inſtance, 


- when one intending to prove the being of a God, ſets out with 
obſerving that every thing which we ſee in the world has had 
a beginning ; that whatever has had a beginning, muſt have 
had a prior cauſe; that in human productions, art ſhown in 


the effect neceſſarily infers deſign in the cauſe; 


and proceeds 


leading you on from one caule to another, till you arrive at one 
ſupreme firſt cauſe, from whom is derived all the order and deſign 


viſible in his works. | 
method, by which that Philoſopher ſilenced the Sophiſts of his 
artful method of reaſoning ; may be carried 
eauty, and 1s proper to be uſed when the 
abies are much prejudiced againſt any truth, and by imper- 
ceptible ſteps muſt be led to conviction. 


age. It is a ve 
on with much 


Bur there are few ſubjects that will admit this method, and 


p 


This is much the ſame with the Socratic 


i F 
A 


not many occaſſons on which it is proper to be employed. The 
mode of reaſoning molt generally uſed, and moſt ſuited to the 


train of Popular Speaking, is what is called the Synthetic; when 
the point to be proved is fairly laid down, and one Argument 
after another is made to bear upon it, till the hearers be fall 


convinced. 


Now, in all arguing, one of the firſt things to be attended 


to is, among the various Arguments which may occur upon a 


cauſe, to make a proper ſelection of ſuch as appear to one's ſelf i 
che moſt ſolid; and to employ theſe as s the chief means of per- 


ſuaſion. 
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I. E C T. ſuaſion. Every Speaker mould place himſelf in the ſituation of 

— a hearer, and think how he would be affected by thoſe rea- 
ſons, which he purpoſes to employ for perſuading others. For 

he muſt not expect to impoſe on mankind by mere arts d 

Speech. They are not ſo eaſily impoſed on, as Public Speakers 

| | are ſometimes apt to think. Shrewdneſs and ſagacity are found 
1 among all ranks; and the Speaker may be praiſed for his fine 


b Diſcourſe, while yet the hearers ap not. PET of 1 * 
5 . 25 of any one thing he has uttered. ; 
. ä PRs = | : | SUPPOSING the Arguments properly hols, it is evident 
1 ; that their effect will, in ſome meaſure, depend on the right ar- 


* rangement of them; ſo as they ſhall not juſtle and embarraſs 
1 one another, but give mutual aid; and bear with the faireſt and 
4 0 | 1 Fulleſt direction on the point in view. Es? this, the 


Ep, 2 1 ha Gr 3 ani blending ae to- 


| | gether, that are of a ſeparate nature. All Arguments whatever 

my | 40 & are directed to prove one or other of theſe 41 things; that 

e. ſomething is true; that it is morally right or fit ; or that it is 
4.78 8 | profitable and good, Theſe make the three great ſubjects of f 

n diſcuſſion among mankind; Truth, Duty, and Intereſt. But 
: | the Arguments directed towards eicher of them are genericall 

I * Su. e. Aitiag; and he who blends them all under a Topic, ich 
we - | | he «calls his Argument, as, in Sermons, eſpecially, is too often 
8 done, will render his reaſoning indiſtinct, and inelegant. Sup- 
poſe, for inſtance, that I am. recommending. to. an Audience 


4; * . Benevolence, or the Love of our Neighbour; and that I take 
"39 | 4 my firſt Argument, from the inward ſatisfaction which a bene- 
8 * | volent 
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voleat temper affords; my ſecond, from the obligation which L. EC T. 


the example of Chriſt lays upon us to this duty ; and my third, 
from its tendency to procure us the good-will of all around. us ; 
my Arguments are good, but I have arranged them wrong: for 
my firſt and third Arguments are taken from conſiderations of 
-intereſt, internal peace, and external advantages; and between 
_ theſe, I haye introduced one, which reſts wholly upon duty. I 
ſhould have kept thoſe claſſes of Arguments, which are adqreſſed 
to different principles in human nature, ſeparate and diſtinct. 


IN the ſecond place, With regard to the different degrees of 
ſtrength in Arguments, the general rule is, to advance in the 
way of climax, © ut augeatur ſemper, et increſcat oratio.“ 
This eſpecially is to be the courſe, when the Speaker has a clear 
cauſe, and -is confident that he 'can prove it fully, He may 
then adventure to begin with feebler arguments; riſing gra- 
dually, and not putting forth his whole ſtrength till the laſt, 
when he can truſt to his making a ſucceſsful impreſſion on the 
minds of hearers, prepared by what has gone before. But this 
rule is not to be always followed. For, if he diſtruſts his cauſe, 
and has but one material Argument on which to lay the ſtreſs, 
putting leſs confidence in the reſt, in this caſe, it is often proper 
for him to place this material Argument in the front; to pre- 
occupy the hearers early, and make the ſtrongeſt effort at firſt ; 
that, having removed prejudices, and diſpoſed them to be favourable, 
the reſt of his reaſoning may be liſtened to with mere-deethey. 
When it happens, that amidſt a variety of Arguments, there 
are one or two which we are ſenſible are more inconcluſive than 
the reſt, and yet proper to be uſed, Cicero adviſes to place 
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19 1 ET. theſe in the middle, as a Ration leſs conſpicuous than elther the 
— beginning, or the end, of the n ot Ny | 


In the third place; When our Ai nen are ſtrong and fa- 
tisfactory, the more they are diſtinguiſhed and treated apart 
4 0 from each other, the better. Each can then bear to be brought 
| 7 out by itſelf, placed in its full light, amplified and reſted upon. 
; But when our Arguments are doubtful, and only of the pre- 

ſumptive kind, it is ſafer to throw them together in a crowd, 
and to run A into one another: © ut quæ ſunt natura im- 

„ becilla, JuinQilian ſpeaks, © miituo auxilio fuſtineantur;“ 
that. though mes <4 of themſelves, they may ſerve mutually to 
- prop each other. He gives a good example, in the caſe of one 
who was accuſed of murdering a relation, to whom he was heir. 
Direct proof was wanting; but, you expected a ſacceſlion, 
« and a great ſucceſſion; you was in diſtreſt circumſtances; you 
ly” © wawpuſhed to the utmoſt by your creditors z* you had offended 
your relation, who had made you his heir; you knew that 
he was jyſt then intending to alter his will; no time was to 
« be loſt. Each of theſe particulars, by itſelf, ſays the Au- 
thor, is inconcluſive; but when * were aſfembled i in one 

2 they have effect. 7 


— 


Or the diſtinct ee of one perſuaſive Argument, 

we have a moſt beautiful example, in Cicero's Oration for Milo. 

The Argument is taken, from a circumſtance of time. Milo was 

4. EL of candidate for the Conſulſhip; and Clodius wa killed a few days 
before the election. He afks, if any one could believe that Milo 


would be mad enough, at ſuch a critical time, by a moſt odions 
I Wi _ aſſaſſination, 
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whoſe ſuffrages he was ſo anxiouſly courting ? This Argument, 
the moment it is ſuggeſted, appears to have conſiderable weight. 
But it was not enough, ſunply to ſuggeſt it; it could bear to be 
dwelt. upon, and brought out into full light. The Orator, 
therefore, draws a juſt and ſtriking picture cf that ſolicitous at- 
tention with which candidates, at ſuch a ſeaſon, always found it 
neceſſary to cultivate the good opinion of the people. Quo 
tempore, ſays he, (Scio enim quam timida fit ambitio, 
« quantaque et quam ſollicita, cupiditas conſulatizs} omnia, non 
by moe quz reprehendi palam, ſed etiam quæ obſcure cogitari 
poſſunt, timemus. Rumorem, fabulam fictam et falſam, per- 
* a nt ora omnium atque oculos intuemur. Nihil 

enim eſt tain tenerum, tam aut fragile aut flexibile, quam vo- 
« luntas ergo nos fenſuſque civium, a non modo improbitati 


_ © diunt.” From all. which he moſt juſtly concludes, © Hunc 
L diem igitur Campi, ſperatum atque exoptatum, ſibi proponens 
4 Milo, cruentis manibus, ſcelus atque facinus præ ſe ferens, ad 
Foo illa centuriarum auſpicia veniebat? am hoc ie mini- 
"4 mum credibile! *” But though ſuch an as thi 
extremely beautiful, I muſt add a caution, 


IN 


Wel do I know to what length the cimidity goes or ſuch as are candidates 
for public offices, and how many anxious cares and. attentions, a canvaſs for 
te the Conſulſhip neceſſarily carries along with it. On ſuch an occaſion, we 

are afraid not only of what we may openly. be reproached with, but of what 

others may think of us in ſecret. The; ſlighteſt rumour, the moſt improba- 
ble tale that can be deviſed to our prejudice, alarms and diſconcerts US. 
« We ſtudy the 'countenance, and the looks, of all around us. F. or nothing j is 
& ſo delicate, ſo. frail, and uncertain, as the public favour. Our fellow citi- 


© Zens e are july offended with the vices of candidates, but even on oc- 
B b 2 | « cafion 


, jraſcuntur candidatorum, ſed etiam in recte factis ſæpe faſti- 


1875 


aſlaſſination, to alienate from himſelf the favour of the people, Le. C T. 
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* 

2 2 75 In the Torch place, againſt extending Arguments too far, 
—— and multiplying. them too much. This ſerves rather to render 
a caufe ſuſpected, than to give it weight. An unneceſſary 
multiplicity of Arguments, both burdens the memory, and de- 
tracts from the weight of that conviction, which a few well 
| choſen Arguments carry. It is to be obſerved too, that i in the 
* Amplification of Arguments, a diffuſe and ſpreading method, 
beyond the bounds of reaſonable illuſtration, is always en- 
4 10 feebling. It takes off greatly from that “ vis et acumen,” 
- which ſhould be the diſtinguiſhing character of the Argumen- 
tative Part of a Diſcourſe. When a Speaker dwells long on a 
favourite Argument, and ſeeks to turn it into every poſſible 
light, it almoſt always happens, that, fatigued with the effort, 
he loſes the ſpirit with which he ſet out; and concludes with 
feebleneſs, what he began with force. There is a proper 
temperance in rh as there is in other Parts of a Diſ- 
courfe. 
AFTE R due attention given to the proper arrangement of Ar- 
guments, what is next requiſite for their ſucceſs, is to expreſs 
them in ſuch a ſtyle, and to deliver them in ſuch a manner, as 
all Hive them full force. On theſe heads I muſt refer the 
e to the directions I have given in treating of Style, in 
former Lectures; and to the directions I am afterwards to give 

concerning Pronunciation and Delivery. 


* n 


——— 


*« caſion of meritorious actions, are apt to conceive capricious diſguſts. Is 
ic there then the leaſt cane If that Milo, after having ſo long fixed his at- 


5 c tention on the important a ed for day of election, would dare to have 


40 any thoughts of preſenting himſelf before the auguſt Aſſembly of the People, 
"« a5 a murderer and aflaſlin, with his hands embrued in blood ?** ©. 
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* 
5 3 , . Ʒ1—W ide: 


2 PROCEED, n e next, to another eſſential part of Diſ- L 8 PL 
by {courſe which I mentioned as the fifth in order, that is, the Pa-' Coy 
* © thetic; in which, if any where, Eloquence reigns, and exerts 1 
power. I ſhall not, in beginning this head, take up time in 
combating the ſeruples of thoſe who have moved a queſtion, 
whether it be conſiſtent with fairneſs and candor in a Public 
Speaker, to addreſs the paſſions of his Audience? This is a 
queſtion about words alone, and which common ſenſe caſily 
determines. In enquiries after mere truth, in matters of ſimple  ; 
information and inſtruction, there is no queſtion that the paſſions 
have no concern, and that all attempts to move them are abſurd. 
Wherever conviction is the object, it is the underſtanding alone 
that is to be applied to. It is by argument and reaſoning, that 
one man attempts to ſatisfy another of what is true, or right, or 
juſt; but if perſuaſion be the object, the caſe is changed. In 
all that relates to practice, there is no man who ſeriouſly means | 
to perſuade another, but addreſſes himſelf to his paſſions more 
or lefs ; for this plain feaſon, that paſſions are the great ſprings 
of human action. The moſt virtuous man, in treating of the 
| moſt virtuous ſubject, ſeeks to touch the heart of him to whom 
he ſpeaks; and makes no ſcruple to raiſe his indignation at in- 
juſtice, or his pity to the diſtreſſed, though pity and indigna- 
tion be e 


— 


. - OD un mT 


In nog of this part of Eloquence, the ancients made the 
ſame ſort of attempt as they employed with reſpect to the argu- 
mentative part, in order to bring Rhetoric into a more perfect 

fyſtem. They enquired metaphyſically into the nature of every 

paſſion; they gave a definition, and a deſcription of it; they 
treated of its cauſes, its effects, and its concgmitants; and thence 
2 55 Ann. 
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deduced rules for working upon it. Ariftotle | in particular has, 
in his Treatiſe upon Rhetoric, diſcuſſed the nature of the paſs 
ſions with much profoundneſs and ſubtilty; and what he has 
written on that head, may be read with no ſmall profit, as a 
valuable piece of Moral Philoſophy ; but whether it will have 
any effect in rendering an Orator more pathetic, is to me doubt- 
ful. It is not, I am afraid, any philoſophical knowledge of the 
paſſions, that can confer this talent. We muſt be indebted for 
it to Nature, to a certain ſtrong and happy ſenſibility of mind 
and one may be a moſt thorough adept in all the ſpeculative 
knowledge that can be acquired concerning the paſſions, and 
remain at the ſame time a cold and dry Speaker. The uſe of 
rules and inſtructions on this, or any other part of Oratory, is 
not to ſupply the want of genius, but to direct it where it is 
found, into its proper channel; to aſſiſt it in exerting itſelf with - 
m6ſt advantage, and to prevent the errors and extravagancies 


into which it is ſometimes apt to run. On the head of the Pa- 


thetic, the following directions . to me to 1 


* 


Tut firſt is to conſider Sb: whether the ſubject adit 


the Pathetic, and render it proper ; and if it does, what part of 
the Diſcourſe i is the moſt proper for attempting it. To deter- 
4 38 * mine theſe points belongs to good ſenſe; for it is evident, that 


there are many ſubjects which admit not the Pathetic at ail, and 


8 that even in thoſe that are ſuſceptible of it, an attempt to excite 


the Paſſions i in the wrong place, may expoſe an Orator to ridi- 
cule. All that can be ſaid in general is, that if we expect any 


emotion which we raiſe to have a laſting effect, we muſt be 


careful to bring over to our ſide, in the firſt place, the under- 


ſtanding and judgment. The n muſt be convinced that 


\ 


her 
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there's are good * ſuMcient grounds, for their entering with LECT þ 


warmth into the cauſe. They muſt be able to juſtify to:them- w——— 
ſelves the paſſion which they feel; and remain ſatisfied that they 
are not carried away by mere deluſion. Unleſs their minds be 
brought into this ſtate, although they may have been heated by 
the Orator's diſcourſe, yet, as ſoon as he ceaſes to ſpeak, they 
will reſume their ordinary tone of thought; and the emotion 
which he has raiſed will die entirely away. Hence moſt writers 
aſſign the Pathetic to the Peroration or Concluſion, as its natural 5 
place; and, no doubt, all other things being equal, this is the im- 
preſſion that one would chuſe to make laſt, leaving the minds of L 
the hearers warmed. with the ſubject, after argument and rea- 
ſoning had produced their full effect: but wherever it is in- 
troduced, I muſt adviſe, 1 


Ps 


© In the ſecond, place, never to ſet apart a head oß diſcourſe in « 2 
form, for raiſing any paſſion; never give warning that you are * 
about to be pathetic; and call upon your hearers, as is ſome- 
times done, to follow you in the attempt. This almoſt never 
fails to prove a refrigerant to paſſion. It puts the hearers im- 
mediately on their guard, and diſpoſes them for criticizing, much 
more than for being moved. The indirect method of making 
b n Impreſſion 1 is likely to be more ſucceſsful; when you ſeize the 
eritiral moment that is favourable to emotion, in whatever part 
of the diſcourſe it occurs; and then, after-due preparation, throw - 
in ſuch circumſtances, and preſent ſuch glowing i images, as may 
, Kindle their paſſions before they are aware. This can often be 
"gone more happily, in a few ſentences inſpired by natural | 
warmth, than in a long and ſtudied Addreſs. . 
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to my reaſon or conſcience. He muſt deſghb 
ang tenderneſs of my friend; he muſt ſet before me the diſtreſs. 
| ſuffered by the perſon for whom he would intereſt me; then, 
and-not till then, my heart begins to be touched, my, gratitude 
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; ithe third place, It is neceſſary to <bſeives; that aces: is a 


moved, and actually moving them. This diſfünction 1 is not 
ſuffitiently attended to, eſpecially by Preachers, who, if they 
have a head in their Sermon to ſhow how much we are bound 
to be-grateful to God, or to be compaſſionate to the diſtreſt, 


are apt to imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, all the 


Arguments you produce to ſhow me, why it is my duty, why it 


18 reaſonable and fit, that I ſhould be moved in a certain way, 


go no further than to diſpoſe or prepare me for entering into 
ſuch an emotion; but they do- not actually excite it. Io every 


emotion or paſſion, Nature has agapted-a ſet of correſponding 


objects; Aid, without ſetting theſe. before the mind, it is not 
in the power of any Orator to raĩſe that emotion. I am warm- 


. ed with gratitude, I am touched- with compaſſion, not when a 


Sdeaker ſhows me that theſe are noble diſpoſi der "that it 
isa 


my indifference and coldneſs. All this time, he is f 


ſpeaking only 


o my compaſſion begi to flow, The foundation, therefore, 
of all ſucceſsful execution in the way of Pathetic. Oratory is, 
to paint the object of that paſſion which we with to raiſe, in the 
moſt natural and ſtriking manner; to deſcribe it with ſuch cir- 


cutnſtances as are likely to awaken it in the minds' of others. 


Every paſſion is moſt ſtrongly excited by ſenſation ; | ann anger, 
bythe feeling of an injury, or the preſence of the injurer. Next 
to the influeneeſof Senſe, is that of Memory (nd next to Me- 


. maory, 
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fference between ſhowing the hearers tlat they ought to 


to feel them; or when he exclainds againt we for 


8 the kindneſs . 
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mory is, the influence of the Imagination. Of this power, chere- I- 


fore, the Orator muſt avail himſelf, ſo as to ſtrike the imagination 
of the hearers with eireumſtances which, in luſtre and ſteadineſs, 


reſemble thoſe of en and Remembrance. In order to 
e this, 


In the fourth 1 the vi effectual method; is, to be moved 


yourſelves. There are a thouſand intereſting circumſtances ſug- 
geſted by real paſſion, which no art can imitate, and no re- 


finement can ſupply. There is obviouſly a ee among 


che paſſions. 


Ut ridentibus arrident, ſic flentibus adflent, 


Humani vultus, . 


The internal emotion of the Speaker adds a aches to hig init 
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his looks, his geſtures, and his whole manner, which exerts a | 


power almoſt irreſiſtible over thoſe who hear him . 
this Point, though 
as 1 have often had [occalion before to ſhow, that all attempts 
towards becoming Pathetic, he we are not moved AY 
| expoſe us to certain vidicule. i 


QUINCTILIAN, who diſcourſes upon this ſubject with much 
good . — runs to 3 us of tho method en he 


1 


* . 5 . — af. 


*, Quid enim aliud elt cauſe ut e in recenti . diſertilime 


xc quædam exclamare videantur ; et ira nonunquam in indoQis quoque elo- 


-« quentiam faciat ; quam quod illis ineſt vis mentis, et veritas ipſa Morum ? 
e quare in iis quæ veriſimilia eſſe volumus, ſimus ipſi ſumiles eorum qui vere 
c patiuntur, affectibus; et a tali animo proficiſcatur oratio qualem facere N 


"6 cem volet, —Aftiamur pour afficere conemur,” 


e Mito Dio 1 44855:4 * Quixer. . #2 
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0. THE PATHETIC PART OF A DISCOURSE." 


L Sy T. uſed, When he was a Public Speaker, for. entering. into theſe 
= £272 . paſſions which he wanted to excite in others; ſetting defore his 
1 cen imagination what he calls, Phanteſie”! or Viſones;” 
8 ſtrong pictures of the diſtreſs or indignities which they had ſuffered, 
. bee cauſe he was to plead, and for whom he was to intereſt 
his hearers; dwelling upon theſe, and putting himſelf in their 
ſituation, till he was affected by a paſſion ſimilar to that which 
1 the perſons themſelves had felt . To this method he attributes 
1 | | all the ſucceſs he ever had in Public Speaking; and there can 
3 5 3 418 be no doubt, that whatever tends to increaſe an Orator's ſen⸗ 
8 | ſibility, will add greatly to his Pathetic Powers. 2.4 


Ixx the fifth place, It is neceſſary to attend to the proper lan- 


guage of the paſſions. We ſhould obſerve in what manner any 
| one expreſſes himſelf who is under the power of a real and 4 
ſtrong paſſion; and we ſhall always find his Language unaffected 
and ſimple. It may be animated, indeed, with bold and ſtrong 
I 75 figures, but it will have no ornament or firiery.. He is: not 2 
e leiſure to follow qut the play of Imagination. His mind being 
wholly ſeized by one object which has keated it, he has no 
other aim, but to repreſent that, in all its cireumſtances, as 
firongly as | he feels it. This muſt be the Style of the Orson, 
I - 
* 4 Ut 8 querarq non omnia quæ in " wy accidiſſe 
« credibile eſt, in @eeewhs habebo? Non percuſſor ille ſubĩtus erumpet ? non 
ie expareſcet circumventus ? exclamabit, vel rogabit, vel fugiet ?- non ferien- 
tem, non concidentem videbo? non animo ſanguis, et pallor, et gemitus, 
<< extremus denique expirantis hiatus, - inſidet ?— Ubi vero miſeratione Opus 
« exit, nobis ea de quibus querimur accidiſſe credamus, atque id animo noſtro 
« perſuadeamus, Nos illi ſimus, quos gravia, indigna, triſtia, paſſos quera- 
„mur. Nec agamus rem quaſi alienam; fed aſſumamus parumper illum do- 
«lorem. Ita dicemus, quæ in ſimili noſtro caſu dicturi eſſemus. Lib. 6. 


when 


hy, 8 
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when he would be pathetic ; and- this will be his Style, if he A ET. 


ſpeaks from real feeling; bold, ardent, ſimple. No fort o/. 
deſcription will then ſucceed, but what is written © fervente 

“ calamo.” If he ſtay till he can work up his Style, and poliſh 

and adorn it, he will infallibly cool his own ardor; and then 

he will touch the heart no more. His compoſition will become 

frigid ; it will be the Language of one who deſcribes, but who 

does not feel, We muſt take notice, that there is a great dif- 
ference between painting to the imagination, and painting to 
the heart. The one may be done coolly, and at leiſure: 

the other, muſt always be rapid and ardent. In the former, 49 
art and labour may be ſuffered to appear ; in the latter, no \ 


 effeQ can follow, unleſs it ſeem to be the worn of nature 


o * 
. U * 
. * . 


fax; 1 
49 4 % 


Ix the ſixth, placs, Avoid een any thing of a 
foreign nature with the pathetic part of a Diſcourſe. Beware of 
all digreſſions, which may interrupt or turn aſide the natural 
courſe of the paſſion, when once it begins to riſe and ſwell. 


Sacrifice all beauties, however bright and ſhowy which would 


divert the mind from the principal object, and which would 
amuſe the imagination, rather than touch the heart. Hence 
compariſons are always dangerous, and generally quite im- 
proper, im the midſt of paſſion. Beware even of feaſoning 


unſeaſonably; or, at leaſt, of carrying on a long and ſubtile train 


of reaſoning, on occaſions when the principal aim is to excite 
warm emotions, 


In "the laſt place, Never attempt prolonging the Pa- 
thetic too much, Warm emotions are too violent to be laſt- 
C C 2 ing. 
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A 20 LE CT. ing *. Study the proper time of making a retreat; of making a 

N e tranſition from the paſſionate to the calm tone; in ſuch a manner, 

5 8 however, as to deſcend without falling, by keeping up the ſame 

x | ſtrain of Sentiment that was carried on before, though now 

expreſſing it with more moderation. Above all things, be- 

ware of ſtraining paſſion too far; of attempting to raiſe it to 

unnatural heights. Preſerve always a due regard to what the 

: |  hearers will bear; and remember, that he who ſtops not at the 

proper point; who attempts to carry them farther, in paſſion, 

than they will follow him, deſtroys his whole deſign. By en- 

deavouring to warm them too much, he takes the moſt effec- 
tual method of freezing them completely. 


Havinc given theſe rules concerning the Pathetic, I ſhall 
= give one example from Cicero, which will ſerve to illuſtrate: 
= | ſeveral of them, particularly the laſt. It ſhall be taken from 
. His laſt Oration againſt Verres, wherein he deſcribes the cruelty 
exerciſed by Verres, when Governor of Sicily, againſt one 
Gavius, a Roman citizen. This Gavius had made his eſcape 
from priſon, into which he had been thrown by the Governor; 
and when juſt embarking at Meſſina, thinking himſelf now ſafe, 
had uttered ſome threats, that when he had once arrived at 
Rome, Verres ſhould hear of him, and be brought to account 
AY for having put a Roman citizen in chains. The Chief Ma- 
giſtrate of Meſſina, a creature of Verres's, inſtantly apprehends 


Al9 * Nunquam debet efle longa miſeratio; nam eùm veros dolores mitiget 
t tempus, citius evaneſcat, neceſſe eſt illa, quam dicendo effinximus, imago: 
“ in qua, fi moramur, lacrymis fatigatur auditor, et requieſcit, et ab illo 
« quem ceperat impetu, in rationem redit. Non patiamur jgitur- frigeſcere 
* hoc opus; et affectum, cum ad ſummum perduxerimus, relinquamus; nec 
tc ſperemus fore, ut aliena mala quiſquam diu ploret.“ Qvincr, L. 6. 


him, 
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him, and gives information of his threatnings. The behaviour L E C F. * 
of Verres, on this occaſion, is deſcribed in the moſt pictureſque — 
manner, and with all the colours which were proper, in order | 
to excite againſt him the public indignation. He thanks the 
Magiſtrate of Meſſina for his diligence. Filled with rage, he 
comes into the Forum ; orders Gavius to be brought forth,. 
the executioners to attend, and againſt the laws, and contrary 
to the well-known privileges of a Roman citizen, commands 
him to be ſtripped naked, bound, and ſcourged publicly in a 
cruel manner. Cicero then proceeds thus; © Cædebatur virgis, 
in medio foro Meſſanæ, civis Romanus, Judices !” every 
word riſes above another in deſcribing this flagrant enormity ; 
and, Judices, is brought out at the end with, the greateft 
Propriety: We Cædebatur virgis, in medio foro Meſſanæ, civis 
Romanus, Judices! cum interea, nullus gemitus, nulla vox 
alia iſtius miſeri, inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum audie- 
* batur, niſi I hare, 0 Oi vis Romanus ſum. Hac ſe commemora- 
16 tione civitatis, omnia verbera depulſurum a corpore arbitra- 
< batur, Is non modo hoc non perfecit, ut virgarum vim depre- 
caretur, ſed cum imploraret ſæpius uſurparetque nomen 
4 civis, crux, crux inquam, infelici iſto & ærumnoſo, qui 4 22 
nunquam iſtam poteſtatem viderat, comparabatur. O nomen 
dulce libertatis! O jus eximium noſtrx civitatis! O Lex 
“ Porcia, legeſque Semproniz !— Huccine omnia tandem reci- 
« derunt, ut civis Romanus, in provincia populi Romani, in op- 
pido fœderatorum, ab eo qui beneficio populi Romani faſces et 
Y ſecures haberet, deligatus, in foro, virgis cxderetur * ?? _ 
RNS _ _NoTHiING 


* « Tn the midſt of the market-place of Meſſana, a Roman Citizen, O 
* Judges was cruelly ſcourged with rods; when,. in the mean time, amidſt 
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| AS NoTHING can be finer, nor better conducted than this paſ- 
| ; A 28e fſage. The circumſtances are well choſen for exciting both the 
'Y compaſſion of his hearers for Gavius, and their, indignation 


againſt Verres. 


circumſtance. 


The ſtyle is ſimple ; and the paſſionate Excla- 
mation, the Addreſs to Liberty and the Laws, is well-timed, 
and in the proper Style of Paſſion. The Orator goes on to ex- 
aggerate Verres's cruelty ſtill farther, by another very ſtriking 
He ordered a gibbet to be erected for Gavius, 
not in the common 'place of execution, but juſt by the ſea- 
ſhore, over againſt the coaſt of Italy. 
* who. boaſts ſo much of his being a Roman citizen, take a 


„Let him,” ſaid he, 


view from his gibbet of his own conntry,—This baſe 


inſult over a dying man is the leaſt part of his guilt. 


It was 


not Gavius alone that Verres meant to inſult ; but it was you, 
O Romans! it was every citizen who now hears me; in the 


the noiſe of the blows which he ſuffered, no voice, no complaint of this 
unhappy man was heard, except this exclamation, Remember that I am a 
Roman citizen]! By pleading this privilege of his birthright, he hoped*to 


have topped the ſtrokes of the executioner. 


But his hopes were vain; for, 


ſo far was he from being able to obtain thereby any mitigation of his tor- 
ture, that when he continued to repeat this exclamation, and' to plead the 
rights of a citizen, a croſs, a croſs, I ſay, was preparing to be ſet up for 
the execution of this unfortunate ' perſon, who never before had beheld that 
inſtrument of cruel death, O ſacred and honoured name of Liberty! O 
boaſted and revered privilege of a Roman Citizen! O ye Porcian 
and Sempronian Laws! to this iſſue have ye all come, that a Ci- 
tizen of Rome, in a province of the Roman Empirt, within an 

allied city, ſhould publicly, in a market place, be loaded with chains, 


and beaten with rods, at the command of one who, from the favour 


of the Roman people alone, derived all his . and Nn of 


* E . 


6 perſon 
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< perſon of Gavius, he ſbeffed at your rights, and ſhowed in L. B. C. 

XII. 
« what Rp he held the Roman- name, and Ro | 
4 nn 


HiTHERTO all is. beautiful, animated, pathetic ; and the 
model would have been perfect, if Cicero had ſtopped at this 
point. But his redundant and florid genius carried him 
further. He muſt needs intereſt, not his hearers only, but 
the beaſts, the mountains, and the ſtones, againſt Verres: 
« Sj hxc non ad cives Romanos, non ad amicos noſtræ cĩvi- 
«* tatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen audiſſent; ; deni- 
« que ſi non ad homines, verum ad beſtias; atque ut longius 
4 progrediar, ſi in aliqua deſertiſſima ſolitudine, ad ſaxa et ad 
« ſcopulos, hæc conqueri et deplorare vellem, tamen omnia 
«* muta atque inanima, tanti et tam indigna rerum atrocitate 
„ commoverentur *,” This, with all the deference due to ſo 
eloquent an Orator, we muſt pronounce tobe Declamatory hot 


4 oe - 


Pathetic. This is ſtraining the Language of Paſſion toe far. 
Every hearer fees this immediately to be a ſtudied figure of 
| Rhetoric ; ; it may amuſe him, but inſtead of inflaming him 
more, it, in truth, cools his paſſion. So dangerous it is to give 


«+ WereI * in lamenting thoſe inſtances of an 5 oppreſſion and 
1 cruelty, not among an aſſembly of Roman citizens, not among the allies of 
« our ſtate, not among thoſe who had ever heard the name of the Roman people, 
« not even among human creatures, but in the midſt of the brute creation 
« and to go farther, were I pouring forth my lamentations to the ſtones, and 
5 to the rocks, in ſome remote and deſert wilderne(s, even thoſe mute and 


cc inanimate beings would, at the recital of ſuch ſhocking indignities, be thrown 
e into commotion.” | 


ſcope 


6 CONCLUSION OF A DISCOURSE. 


LE CT. ſcope to a flowery i imagination, when ane intends to make a 
XXXII. 
— ſtrong and paſſionate impreſſion. 


No other part of Diſcourſe remains now to be treated of, 
4. except the Peroration, or Concluſion. Concerning this, it is 
needleſs to ſay much, becauſe it muſt vary ſo conſiderably, ace 
cording to the ſtrain of the preceding Diſcourſe. Sometimes, 
the whole pathetic part comes in moſt properly at the Perora- 
tion. Sometimes, when the Diſcourſe has been entirely argu- 
mentati ve, it is fit to conclude with ſumming up the Arguments, 
placing them in one view, and leaving the impreſſion of them, 
full and ſtrong, on the mind of the Audience. For the great 
rule of a Concluſion, and what nature obviouſly ſuggeſts, is, 
to place that laſt on which we chooſe that the ſtrength of our 
1 cauſe ſhould reſt. 


I Sermons, inferences from what has been aid, make * 
common Concluſion. With regard to theſe, care ſhould be 
taken, not only that they riſe naturally, but (what is leſs com- 
monly attended to), that they ſhould ſo much agree with the 
ſtrain of ſentiment throughout the Diſcourſe, as not to break 
the Unity of the Sermon. For inferences, how juſtly ſoever they 
may be deduced from the doctrine of the Text, yet have a bad 
effect, if, at the Concluſion of a Diſcourſe, they introduce 
ſome ſubje& altogether new, and turn off our attention 
from the main object to which the Preacher had directed our 
choughts. They appear, in this caſe, like excreſcences j jutting 
out from the body, which had- better ham becnamented ; and 
tend to enfeeble the impreſſion, which the nenen, 28 


a W. is calculated to make. 
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CONCLUSION" OF) A/DISCOURSE—& =ot 


Tux moſt eloquent of the French, perhaps, indeed, of all LE 5 AL 
modern Orators, Boſſuet, [Biſhop of Meaux, terminates in a 3 
very moving manner, his funeral Oration on the great Prince 
of Conde, with this return upon himſelf, and his old age: 
2 Accept, O Prince! theſe laſt efforts of a voice which you 
% once well knew. With you, all my-funeral Diſcourſes, are 
„ now to end. Inſtead of deploring the death of others, 
„ henceforth, it ſhall be my ſtudy to learn from you, how 
« my own may be bleſſed. Happy, if warned by thoſe * 
« grey hairs, of the account which I muſt ſoon give of my 
« miniſtry, I reſerve, ſolely, for that flock- whom 1 ought to 
« feed with the word of life, the feeble remains of a voice 
& which now trembles, and of an ardor, which is now on the 
point of being extinct *.“ 


* 
” 5 "OE J 
# J - * 24 


preciſe time of concluding, ſo as to bring our Diſcourſe juſt 
to a point; neither ending abruptly and unexpectedly ; nor 
diſappointing the expectation of the hearers, when they look 
for owr—being=deone; and continuing to hover round and 


„ce Aprecz ces derniers efforts d. une voix que vous fut connue. Vous 
ce mettrez fin à tous ces diſcours. Au lieu de deplorer la mort des autres, 
< Grand Prince! dorenavant je veux apprendre de vous, à rendre la mienne 
< ſainte, Heureux, ſi averti par ces cheyſux blancs du compte que je dois E- 
< rendre de mon adminiſtration, je reſerve au troupeau que je dois nourrir de 
< Ja, parole de vie, les reſtes d'une voix qui tombe, & d'une ardeur qui 
< gtteint.” — Theſe are dhe laſt ſentences of that Oration: but the whole of - mY 
the Peroration from that paſſage, (Vene, peuples, venez maintenant, 
&c. "though it is too long for Ws is a great maſter-piece of Pathetic 
Eloquence. 6 
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CONCLUSION OF A DISCOURSE, 


round the Concluſion, till they become heartily tired of us. 
We ſhould endeavour to go off with a good grace; not to end 
with a languiſhing and drawling Sentence ; but to clofe with 
dignity and ſpirit, that we may leave the minds of the hearers 
warm; and difmiſs them with a favourable impreſſion of the 
SubjeQ, and of * Speaker. 
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LECTURE XXXIIL 


PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 


XXXIH. 


H AVING treated of ſeveral general heads. relating to LN T. 


Kloquence, or Public Speaking, I now proceed to 
another very important part of the ſubje& yet remaining, that 
is, the Pronunciation, or Delivery of a Diſcourſe. How much 
ſtreſs was laid upon this by the moſt eloquent of all Orators, 
Demoſthenes, appears from a noted ſaying of his, related both 
by Cicero and Quinctilian; when being aſked, What was the 
firſt point in Oratory? he anſwered, Delivery; and being 
aſked, What was'the fecond? and afterwards, What was the 
third ? he ſtill anſwered, Delivery. There is no wonder, that 
he ſhould have rated this ſo high, and that for improving him- 
ſelf in it, he ſhould have employed thoſe aſſiduous and painful 
labours, which all the antients take ſo much notice of; for, 
beyond doubt, nothing is of more importance. To ſuperficial 
thinkers, the management: of the voice and geſture, in Public 
Speaking, may appear to relate to Decoration only, and to be 
95 | Dd 2 = one 
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PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY 


L E C T. one of the inferior arts of catching an Audience, But this is 


XXXIII. 
AEK 


far from being the caſe. It is intimately eonnected with what is, 
or ought to be, the end of all Public Speaking, Perſuaſion; 
and therefore deſerves the ſtudy of the moſt grave and ſerious 
Speakers, as much as of thoſe, whoſe only aim it is to pleaſe. 
For, let it be conſidered, whenever we addreſs ourſelves to 
others by words, our intention certainly is to make ſome im- 
preſſion on thoſe to whom we ſpeak ; it is to conyey to them 
our own ideas and emotions. Now the tone of our voice, our 
looks, and geſtures, interpret our ideas and emotions no leſs than 
words do; nay, the impreſſion they make an others, is frequently 


much ſtronger than any that words can make. We often ſee 


hat an expreſſive look, or a paſſionate cry, unaccompanied by 


uus words, . to others more forcible ideas, and ante within 


AO 


them ſtronger paſſions, than can be communicated by the moſt 
eloquent Diſcourſe. The ſignification of our ſentiments, made 
by tones and geſtures, has this advantage above that made by 
words, that it is the Language of nature. It is that method of 
interpreting our mind, which nature has dictated to all, and 
which is underſtood by all; whereas, words are only arbitrary, 
conventional ; {ſymbols of our ideas; and, by conſequence, muſt 
make a more feeble impreſſion. So true is this, that, to render 
words fully ſignificant, they muſt, almoſt in every caſe, re- 
ecive ſome aid from the manner of Pronunciation and Delivery; 
and he who, in ſpeaking, ſhould employ bare words, without 


enforcing them by proper- tones and- accents, would leave us 


with a faint and indiſtin&t impreſſion, often with a doubtfut 
and ambiguous conception, of what he had delivered. Nay, ſo 


cloſe is the connection between certain ſentiments and the 


— 


Proper 
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proper manner of pronouncing them, that he who Jo not LIE CT. 8 
pronounce them after that manner, can never perſuade us, — — 


that he believes, or feels, the ſentiments themſelves. His 

Delivery may be ſuch, as to give the lie to all that he aſſerts. 

When Marcus Callidius accuſed one of an attempt to poiſon 

him, but enforced his accuſation in a languid manner, and 

without any warmth or earneſtneſs of Delivery, Cicero, who 

pleaded for the accuſed perſon, improved this into an argument 

of che falſity of the charge, © An tu, M. Callidi nifi fingeres, . 
* fie ageres?” In Shakeſpeare' 's Richard II. the Ducheſs of 

York thus impeaches the ene of her huſband: 


| Pleads he in earneſt Look upon bis face, 2. 5 5 
His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jeſt; "Rv 
His words come fm his mouth; ours, from our breaſt ; 
e prays but faintly, and would be denied, _ 1 


We Las N heart and foul. NE: e 8 


* - 4 * , 
, 2 * 


Bo 7, 1 believe it is needleſs to 7 26 more, in der to ſhow 
the high importance of a good Delivery. I proceed, there- 
fore, to ſuch obſervations as «are to me moſt uſeful fo be 
made on this head. 3 

. - Tre great objects which every Public Speaker will naturally 

have in his eye in forming his Delivery, are, firſt, to ſpeak ſo 

as to be fully and eaſily underſtood by all who hear him; and 

next, to ſpeak with grace and force, ſo as to pleaſe and to move 

his Audience. Let us conſider what 1 18 * _— 7 
reſpect to each of theſe *. 


£8 Bop 


_*® On this whole ſubjeR, Mr. Sheridan's LeRures « on Elocution, are very 
worthy of being conſulted ; and ſeveral hints are here taken from them. 
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LECT. Ix order to be fully and eaſily underſtood, the four chief 
— requiſites are, a due degree of Loudneſs of Voice; — ö 
Stowneſs; ; and Trereie of 8 


Tun B firſt attention "of, every Public Speke doubtleſs, muſt 
482. be, to make himſelf be heard by all thoſe to whom he ſpeaks, 
He muſt endeavour to fill with his voice, the ſpace occupied by 
the Aſſembly. This power of voice, it may be thought, is 
wholly a natural talent. It is fo in a good meaſure ;- but, how- 
ever, may receive conſiderable aſſiſtance from art. Much. de- 
pends for this purpoſe on the proper pitch, and management of 
the voice. Every man has three pitches in his voice ; the High, 
* the Middle, and the Low one. The High, i is that which he uſes 
8 n calling aloud to ſome one at a diſtance. The Low is, when he 
approaches to a whiſper. The Middle i is, that which he employs 
in common converſation, and which. he ſhould , uſe er A 
chnary in public Diſcourſe. For it is 2 great miſtake, to ima- 
gine that one muſt take the higheſt pitch of his voice, in order 
FORTE to be well heard by. a- great Aſſembly. This is confounding 
— * d. two things which are different, Loudneſs, or Strength of Sound, 
With the key, or note on which we ſpeak. ' A Speaker may 2 
| render his voice louder, without altering the key ; and we will 
A” always be able- to give moſt body, moſt- perſevering force of 
ſound, to that pitch of voice, to which in converſation we are 
accuſtomed. Whereas, by ſetting out on our higheſt pitch or 
H key, we certainly allow ourſelves leſs compaſs, and are likely 16 
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to ſtrain ande our voice before we have done. We ſhall // 
fatigue ourſelves, and ſpeak with pain ; and whenever a man . 4 

433 ſpeaks with painſto himſelf, he is always heard with pain * 
| his Audience. Give the voice therefore full Rrength and bell 
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of ſound ; but always pitch it on your ordinary ſpeaking key. 


Make it a conſtant rule never to utter a greater quantity of 


voice, than you can afford without pain to yourſelves, and 
without any extraordinary effort. As long as you keep within 
theſe bounds, the other organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to 
diſcharge their ſeveral offices with eaſe; and you will always 
have your voice under command. But whenever you tranſgreſs 


'theſe bounds, you give up the reins, and have no longer any 


management of it, It is an uſeful rule too, in order to be well. 


heard, to fix our eye on ſome of the moſt” Kant perſons in the 
Aſſembly, and to conſider ourſelves as ſpeaking. to them. We 
naturally and mechanically utter our words with ſu 


As this is the caſe in common converſation, it will hol alſo in 
Public Speaking. But remember, that in public as well as in 
converſation, it is poſſible to offend by ſpeaking too loud. This 
extreme hurts the ear, by making the voice come upon it in 
rumbling indiſtinct maſſes; beſides its giving the Speaker the 


degree 
of ſtrength, as to make ourſelves be heard by one to whom we 
addreſs ourſelves, provided he be within the reach of c voice. 


207 
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XXXIII. 
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diſagreeable appearance of one who endeavours to compel aſ- 4 3 4 * 


| . by mere vehemence and force of ſound. 


In By next place, to being well heard, a clearly. under- - 
ſtood, diſtinctneſs of articulation contributes more, perhaps, than. 
mere loudneſs of ſound: The quantity of ſound neceſſary to 

| fill even a large ſpace, is ſmaller. than is commonly imagined ;; 
and with diſtinct articulation, a man of a weak voice will make 
it reach farther, than the ſtrongeſt voice can reach without it. 


To this, therefore, every Public Speaker ought to paꝝ. great at- 


tention. He muſt give every ſound which he uttet its due 
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* 
| * mageren of the voice, to diſtinct Articulation, and to a proper 


66 moderatum, non lentum.“ 


PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY 


proportion, and make every ſyllable, and even every letter in 
the. word which he' pronounces, be heard diſtinctly; ; without 
. Wr ama or Tuppramog: 8 of the” Proper ſounds. 25 


Mop? * 


IN tlie third place, In order to articulate aa modus 
tion is requiſite with regard to the ſpeed of pronouncing, Pre- 


cipitangy of Speech, confounds all articulation, and all mean- 
ing. I need ſcarcely obſerve, that there may be alſo an extreme 


on the oppoſite ſide. It is obvious, that a lifeleſs, drawling 


Pronunciation, which allows the minds of the hearers to be 
always outrunning the Speaker, muſt render every Diſcourſe 


inſipid and fatiguing. But the extreme of ſpeaking too faſt is 
much more common, and requires the more to be guarded 
againſt, becauſe, when i it has grown up into a habit, few errors 


are more difficult to be corrected. To pronounce with a proper 


degree of lowneſs, and with full and clear Articulation, is the 


firſt” thing to o be Rudied by all who begin to ſpeak in public; 


31 Y * 
and cannot be too much recommended to them. Such a a Pro- 
nunciation, gives weight and dignity- to their Diſcourſe. It is a | 


8 aſſiſtance to the voice, by the pauſes and feſts which it al- 


lows it more eaſily to make; and it enables the Speaker to ſwell 


all his ſounds, both with more force, and more muſic. It aſſiſts 


him alſo in preſerving a due command of himſelf ; whereas a 
rapid and hurried manner, is apt to excite that flutter of ſpirits, 


"which is the greateſt enemy to all right execution in the way of 


Oratory. * Promptum fit os, ſays 7 non Præcepa, 1 
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degree of ſlowneſs of ſpeech, what a: Public Speaker muſt, in L. ECT. 


the fourth place, ſtudy, is, propriety of Pronunciation; or the 
giving to every word, which he utters, that ſound which the 
moſt polite uſage of the language appropriates to it; in oppo- 
ſition, to broad, vulgar, or provincial Pronunciation. This is 
requifite, both for ſpeaking intelligibly, and for ſpeaking with 
grace or beauty. Inſtructions concerning this Article, can be 
given by the living voice only. But there is one obſervation, 


which it may not be improper here to make. In the Engliſh 


Language, every word which confifts of more ſyllables than 
one; has one accented ſyllable. The accent refts ſome- 
times on the vowel, ſometimes on the conſonant. Seldom, 
or . never; is there more than one accented ſyllable in any 
Engliſh word; however long; and the genius of the lan- 
guage requires the voice to mark that ſyllable by a ſtronger 


Percuffion, and to paſs more ſlightly over the reſt. Now, 


.. learned tlie proper ſeats of theſe accents, it is 
an important rule, to give every word juſt the fame accent in 
Public Speaking, as in common Diſcourſe. Many perſons ert 
in this reſpect. When they ſpeak in public, and with ſolemnity, 


they pronounce the fyllables in a different manner from what - 


they do at other times. They dwell upon them, and protract 


them; they multiply accents on the ſame word; from a mi- 
taken notion, that it gives gravity and force to their Diſcourſe, 


and adds.to the pomp of Public Declamation. . Whereas, this is 
one of the greateſt faults that can be committed in Pronuncia- 
tion; it makes what is called, a theatrical, or mouthing manner; 
and gives an artificial affected air to Speech, which detracts 
greatly both from its agreeableneſs, and its impreſſion. 
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of every Diſcourſe. 


tions, according as the e is Ae. placed on the 


PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY 


TI PROCEED to treat next of thoſe higher parts of delivery, 
by ſtudying which, a: Speaker has ſomething farther in vie 
than merely to render himſelf intelligible, and ſeeks to- give 
grace and force to what he utters. Theſe may be:compriſed: 
under four heads, Emphaſis, Pauſes, Tones, and Geſtures.. 


Let me only premiſe, in general, to what I am to ſay concerning. 
them, that attention to theſe articles of delivery is by no means 


to be confined, as ſome might be apt to imagine, to the more 
elaborate, and pathetic parts of a Diſcourſe. Fhere is, perhaps, 
as great attention requiſite, and as much kill diſplayed, in 
adapting Emphaſes, Pauſes, Tones, and Geſtures, properly, to 


calm and plain Speaking; and the effect of a juſt and graceful 


delivery will, in every part of a ſubject, be found of high import- 
ance for ene nen, and e what 1 is wins 


Fr Rs r, Let us confider KiophaGe; by this, i is meant Mn 


and fuller ſound of voice, by which we diſtinguiſh che- acntd- 


fyllable of ſome word, on which we deſign to lay particular 
ſtreſs, and to ſhow how it affects the reſt of the ſentence. 
Sometimes the emphatic word muſt be diſtinguiſhed by a parti- 
cular tone of voice, as well as by a ſtronger accent.. On the right 
management of the Emphaſis, dependf the whole life' and ſpirit 
If no emphaſis be placed on any -words, 
not only is Diſcourſe rendered heavy and lifeleſs, but the mean- 
ing left often ambiguous. If the Emphaſis be placed wrong, we 
pervert and confound the meaning wholly. Fo give a common 
inſtance; ſuch a ſimple queſtion as this: Do you ride to town 
« to-day?” is capable of uo fewer than four different accepta- 


| words. 
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words. If it be pronounced thus; do you ride to town to-day? I. E C T. 
| | XXXIII. 
the anſwer may naturally be, No; I ſend my ſervant in my 
ſtead. If thus; Do you ride to town to-day ? Anſwer, No; I 
intend to walk. Do you ride 4% toren to-day? No; I ride out 
into the fields. Do you ride to town to-day? No; but I ſhall 
to-morrow. In like manner, in ſolemn Diſcourſe, the whole 
force and beauty of an expreſſion often depend on the accented L 
word; and we may preſent to the hearers quite different views 
of the ſame Sentiment, by placing the Emphaſis differently. 
Jn the following words of our Saviour, obſerve in what differ- 
t lights the thought is placed, according as the words are pro- 
| 8 06:9 “Judas, betrayeſt thou the Son of Man with a 
Kiss! Betraygſt thou makes the reproach turn, on the infamy 
of treachery. Betrayeſt ho- makes it reſt, upon Judas's connec- 49 
tion with his maſter. Betrayeſt thou the Seu of Man—reſts it, 
upon our Saviour's perſonal character and eminence. Betrayeſt 
thou the Son of a Man 20 a 4/5? turns it, upon his proſti- 
tuting the ſignil of peace and friendſhip, to the purpaſs of a 
| mark of —— | F 
5 e d 
"oY * In order to acquire the proper management of the Emphaſis, 
the great rule, and indeed the only rule poſſible to be given is, 
that the Speaker ſtudy to attain a juſt conception, of the force 
and ſpirit of thoſe ſentiments which he is to pronounce. For 
to lay the Emphaſis with exact propriety, is a conſtant exer le 
of good ſenſe, and attention. It is far from being an inconſider- 
able attainment. It is one of the greateſt trials of a true and juſt 
taſte; and muſt ariſe from feeling delicately ourſelves, and from 
| judging accurately, of what is fitteſt to ſtrike the feelings of 


others. There is as great a difference between a Chapter :of 
„ E e 2 the 
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LEE: the-Bible, or any other piece of plain proſe; read by one who- 

places the ſeveral Emphaſes every where, with taſte and judg- 

ment, and by one who neglects or miſtakes them, as there is 
between the ſame tune played by the moſt maſterly hand, or by 


the moſt bungling performer. 


* 
— 
, * 
* 


Ix all prepared Diſcourſes, it would be of great uſe, if they 
were read over or rehearſed in private, with this particular 
: 44 O view, to ſearch for the proper Emphaſes before they were pro- 

nounced in public ; marking, at the ſame time, with a pen, the 
emphatical words in every Sentence, or at leaſt in the moſt. 
weighty and affecting parts of the Diſcourſe, and fixing them 
well in memory. Were this attention oftener beſtowed, were 

this part of Pronunciation ſtudied with more exactneſs, and not 

left to the moment of delivery, as is commonly done, Public 
Speakers would find their care abundantly repaid, by the re- 
markable eff ects which it would produce upon their Audience. 

Let me caution, at the ſame time, againſt one error, that of mul- 
tiplying emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent 
reſerve in the uſe of them, that we can give them any weight. 

If they recur too often; it a Speaker attempts to render every 
thing which he ſays of high. importance, by a multitude of 
firong Emphaſes, we ſoon learn to pay little regard to them. 

To crowd every Sentence with emphatical words, is like crowd- 

ing all the pages of a Book with Italic Characters, which, as 

<> to the effect, is juſt the ſame with uſing no ſuch diſtinctions at 

all 


% 


NExxT to Emphaſis, the pauſes in Speaking demand attention. 
Theſe are of two kinds; firſt, Emphatical Pauſes; and next, 
ſuch 
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fuch as mark the diſtinctions of Senſe. An Emphatical Pauſe 
is made, after ſomething has been ſaid of peculiar moment, and 
on which we want to fix the hearer's attention. Sometimes, 
before ſuch a thing is ſaid, we uſher it in with a pauſe of this 
nature. Such pauſes. have the ſame effect, as a ſtrong Em- 
phaſis ; and, are ſubject to the / fame rules ; eſpecially to the 
caution juſt now given, of not repeating them too frequently. 
For as they excite uncommon attention, and of courſe raiſe ex- 
pectation, if the importance of the matter be not fully anſwer- 
able to ſuch expectation, they occaſion diſappointment and 
diſguſt. 
Bur the moſt frequent and the principal uſe of pauſes, is to 
mark the diviſions of the ſenſe, and at the ſame time to allow 
the Speaker to draw his breath; and the proper and graceful 
adjuſtment of ſuch pauſes, is one of the moſt nice and difficult 
articles in delivery. In all Public Speaking, the management of 
the breath requires a good deal of care, ſo as not to be obliged 
to divide words from one another, which have ſo intimate a con- 
nection, that they ought to be pronounced with the ſame breath, 
and without the leaſt ſeparation. Many a ſentence is miſerably 

mangled, and the force of the Emphaſis totally loſt, by diviſions 

being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, 
while he is ſpeaking, ſhould be very careful to provide a full 

tupply of breath for what he. is- to utter. It is a great miſ- 
take to imagine, that the breath muſt be drawn, only at the end 

of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It aan eaſily be 

gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is only 

ſuſpended for a moment; and, by this management, one may 
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LE C r. have always aſufficient ſtock for carrying on the longeſt Sentence, 


— without improper interruptions. 


Ir any one, in Public Speaking, fhall have formed to himſelf 

a certain melody or tune, which requires reſt and pauſes of its 

own, diſtin& from thoſe of the ſenſe, he has, fei contracted 

dne of the worſt habits into which a Public Speaker can fall. It 

SY is the ſenſe which ſhould always rule the pauſes of the voice; 
for wherever there is any ſenfible ſuſpenſion of the voice, the 

2 5 hearer is always led to expect ſomewhat correſponding in the 
KK meaning. Pauſes in Public Diſcourſe, muſt be formed upon the 

manner in which we utter ourſelves in ordinary, ſenſible conver- 
ſation; and not upon the ſtiff artificial manner which we acquire, 
from reading books according to the common punctuation. The 
general run of punctuation is very arbitrary; often capricious 
and falſe; and diQates an AF of tone in the pauſes, 
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4 0 render pauſes graceful and 80 by muſt not t only be 
g 5 | 44 made in the right place, but alſo be accompanied with a pro- 
| 
| 
ö 


per tone of voice, by which the nature of theſe pauſes is inti- 
; mated ; much more than by the length of them, which can never 
- "ER be exactly meaſured. Sometimes it is only a flight and fimple 
= 5 ſuſpenſion of voice that is proper; ſometimes a degree of ca- 
=! | dence in the voice is required; and ſometimes that peculiar 
. (Jencle tone and cadence, which dente the Sentence finiſhed. In all 
3 | theſe-caſes, we are to regulate ourſelves, by attending to the man- 
ttt + | ner in which Nature teaches us to ſpeak, when engaged in real 
| and earneſt diſcourſe with others. 
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WHEN we are reading or reciting verſe, there is a peculiar L E C. T. | 
difficulty in making the pauſes juſtly. The difficulty ariſes . , 
from the melody of verſe, which dictates to the ear pauſes or 
reſts of its own ; and to adjuſt and compound theſe properly 
with the pauſes of the ſenſe, ſo as neither to hurt the ear, nor 
offend the underſtanding, is ſo very nice a matter, that it is no 
wonder we ſo ſeldom meet with good readers of poetry. There 
are two kinds-of pauſes that belong to the muſic of verſe; one 
is, the pauſe. at the end of the line; and the other, the cæſural | 
pauſe in the middle of it. With regard to the pauſe at the end. : 
of the line, which marks that Strain or Verſe. to be. finiſhed, | 14 
Rhyme renders this always ſenſible, and in ſome meaſure com- Ahh N ; 
pels us to obſerve it in our Pronunciation. In blank verſe, where. 
there is a greater liberty permitted. of running the lines into one . 

oy another, ſometimes without any ſuſpenſion in the ſenſe, it has g 

been made a queſtion, Whether in reading ſuch verſe with pro- | ; 
priety, any regard at all ſhould be paid to the cloſe of a line? 4 
On the Stage, where the appearance of ſpeaking in verſe ſhould : 4 
always be avoided, there can, I think, be no doubt, that the cloſe - 
of ſuch lines as make no pauſe, in the ſenſe, ſhould not be ren- | 

dered perceptible to the ear. But on other occaſions; this were | | 
| 


a - 


— Q. __— 


„ 


4 


—— — 
* 


+ improper: for what is the uſe of melody, or for what end has [ 
the Poet compoſed in. verſe, if in reading his lines, we ſuppreſs . | | 
his numbers; and degrade them, by our Pronunciation, into mere 


proſe? We ought, therefore, certainly to read blank verſe fo, as 

to make every line ſenſible to the ear. At the ſame time in do- | A 
ing ſo, every appearance of ſing- ſong. and tone, muſt be carefully 7 
guarded againſt. The cloſe of the line, where it makes no Pi f | 
pauſe in the meaning, ought to be marked, not by ſuch a tone „ | A 
as is uſed in finiſhing a ſentence} but without either letting the D {1 a 
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voice fall, or elevating it, it ſhould be marked only by ſuck a 
ſlight ſuſpenſion of ſound, as may diſtinguiſh the . from 
one line to another, without 1 injuring the meaning. 


Ah ry Tux other kind of muſics pauſe, 1s that which falls fome- 


/ 


where about the middle of the verſe, and divides it into two 
hemiſtichs; a pauſe, not ſo great as that which belongs to the 
cloſe of the line, but ftill ſenſible to an ordinary ear. This, 
which is called the czſural pauſe, in the French heroic verſe falls 
uniformly in the middle of the line. In the Engliſh, it may 


fall after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th ſyllables in the line, and no 


other. Where the verſe is ſo conſtrued, that this cxfural 
pauſe coincides with the lighteſt pauſe or diviſion in the ſenſe, 
the line can be read eaſily ; as in rr two firſt verſes of Mr. 
Pope's Meſſiah, | Ry 


Ye 8 of Solyma! begin the Went adn 
To heavenly themes, ſublimer ſtrains belong, 


But if it ſhall happen that words, which have ſuch a ſtrict and 
intimate connection, as not to bear even a momentary ſepara- 
tion, are divided from one another by this cæſural pauſe, we 
then feel a ſort of ſtruggle between the ſenſe and the ſound, 
which renders it difficult to read fuch lines gracefully.” The 
rule of proper Pronunciation in ſuch caſes is, to regard only 
the pauſe which the ſenſe forms; and to read the line accord- 


| ingly. The neglect of tlie cæſural pauſe, may make the line 


ſound ſomewhat unharmoniouſly ; but the effect would be much 
' worſe, if the ſenſe were ſacrificed to the ſound, For inſtance, 


in the following line of e, 
: VVV 
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3 —— hat in me is dark, 
1 Iltlumine; what is low, raiſe and ſupport, 
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THE ſenſe clearly dictates the pauſe after *Mumine,” at the 3 9 
end of the third ſyllable, which, in reading, ought to be made i 
accordingly ; though, if the melody only were to be regarded, 
<« jllumine”. ſhould be connected with what follows, and the 
pauſe not made till the 4th or 6th ſyllable. So in the following 
line of Mr. Pope's (Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot)”: 


I * with ſad civility I read, 


The ear plainly points out the cæſural pauſe as falling after 
« fad,” the 4th ſyllable. But it would be very bad reading to 
make any pauſe there, ſo as to ſeparate © fad” and civility.” 

The ſenſe admits of no other pauſe than after the ſecond ſyllable 


< ſit,” which therefore muſt be the only ee made in the 
reading, 


* * 
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I PROCEED to treat next of 1 in Feeds des, which | $ g 
are different both from emphaſis and pauſes; ; conſiſting in the ; | | 
modulation of the voice, the notes or variations of ſound which 
we employ in Public Speaking, How much of the propriety, 447 
the force and grace of Diſcourſe, muſt depend on theſe, will <A 
appear from this ſingle conſideration ; that to almoſt every | . 1 
ſentiment we utter, more eſpecially to every ftrong emo- i. 
tion, Nature hath adapted ſome peculiar tone of voice; inſo- 
much, that he who ſhould tell another that he was very angry, or PP 
e grieved, in a tone which did not ſuit ſuch emotions, in- A Vi. 

ſtead of being believed, would be laughed at. Sympathy is 
one of the moſt powerful principles by which Perſuaſive Diſ- 
courſe works its effect. The Speaker endeavours to transfuſe 


into his hearers his own ſentiments and emotions ; which he can 
„ | Ff 


never 
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LE 5 T. never be ſucceſsful. in. doing, -unleſs he utter them in ſuch 2 
, manner as to convince the hearers that he fetls them. The 


nn mmm 
Wy | A ”_—C proper lanpuage-ond expreſſion of tones, therefore, deſerves to 
be attentively ſtudied by every” one who. * be a ſucceſsful. 


. 7 | 7 | J 


* . — 
—— 
— — — 


Tur greateſt and mit material inflrudtch. which can be 
given for this purpoſe is, to form the tones of Public Speaking 
= upon the tones of ſenſible and animated converſation. We may 
ny obſerve that every man, when he is much in eafneſt in common 
Diſcourſe, when he is engaged in ſpeaking on ſome ſubject 
which intereſts him nearly, has an eloquent or: perſuaſive tone 
and manner. What is the reafon of our being often ſo frigid 
and-unperſuaſive' in Public Diſcourſe, but our departing from 
the natural tone of Speaking, and delivering ourſelves in an af- 
feed. artificial matriner ?+ Nothing can be more abſurd than to 
imagine, that as ſoon as one mounts a. Palgft,. or riſes in 
af Public Aſſembly, he is inſtantly to lay aſide the voice with I, 
de expreſſes himſelf in private; to aſſume a new, ſtudied tone, 
and a cadence. altogether foreign t to his natural. manner. | This 


AAP * cc An that paſſes i in the-mind of man may be redaced to two claſſes, which | 

« ] call Ideas and Emotions. By Ideas, I mean all thoughts which riſe, and paſs/ 

jn ſueceſſion in the mind. By Emotions, all exertions of the mind-in arrang- 

« ing, combining, and ſeparating its ideas; as well as all the effects produced on 

« the mind itſelf by thoſe ideas, from the more violent agitation of the paſſions, 

<« to the calmer feelings produced by the operation of the intellect and the fancy. 

In ſhort, thought is the object of the one, internal feeling of the otlier. That 
| \ « which ſerves to expreſs the former, I call the Langua ge of Ideas and d the 
II. « latter, the Language of Emotions. Words are the ſigns of the one, tones 
« of the other. Without the uſe of theſe two ſorts of Language, it is _—_ 


* doe to communicate through the ear all. that paſſes in the mind of man,” 
| eee SEN the 1 of mn. 
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has vitiated all delivery; this has given riſe to cant and tedious 
monotony, in the different kinds of Modern Public Speaking, eſpe- 
cially in the Pulpit. Men departed from Nature; and ſought to 


give a beauty or force, as they imagined, to their Diſcourſe, by 


LY 


ſubſtitutin 
genuine expreſſions of ſentiment, which the voice carries in na- 


tural Diſcourſe. Let every Public Speaker guard againſt this 


error. Whether he ſpeak in a private room, or in a great Aſ- 


ſembly, let him remember that he till ſpeaks. Follow Nature: 
conſiger-how ſhe teaches you to utter any ſentiment or feeling 


of your heart. Imagine a ſubject of debate ſlarted in converſa- 


tion among grave and wiſe men, and yourſelf bearing a ſhare 


in it. Think after what manner, with what tones and inflexions 
of voice, you would on ſuch an occaſion expreſs yourſelf, when 


you V moſt in earneſt, and ſought moſt to be liſtened to. 
Carry theſe with you to the Bar, to the Pulpit, or to any Pub- 


lic Aſſembly; let theſe be the foundation of your manger of pro- 
nouncing there; and you will take the ſureſt method of render= 


ing * Ka both agreeable, and perſuaſive, 


T nave ſaid, Let theſe b tones be the foundation of 
Public Pronunciation ; for, on ſome occaſions, ſolemn . Public 


Speaking requires them to be exalted beyond the ſtrain of com- 
mon Diſcourſe. In a formal ſtudied Oration, the elevation of 
the Style, and the harmony of the Sentences, prompt, almoſt ne- 
ceſſarily, a modulation of voice more rounded, and bordering 
more upon muſic, than converſation admits. This gives riſe 
towhat is called, the Declaiming Manner. But though this mode 
of Pronunciation runs conſiderably beyond ordinary Diſcourſe, 
yet ſtill it muſt have, for its baſis, the natural tones of grave and 
dignified converſation. I muſt obſerve, at the ſame time, that 

| Ff 2 . 


in ſtudied muſical tones, in the room of the 
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the conſtant indulgence of a declamatory manner, is not fa- 
vourable either to good compoſition, pr good delivery; and is 
in hazard of betraying Public Speakers into that monotony 
of tone and cadence, which is ſo generally complained of. 
Whereas, he who forms the general run of his delivery upon a 
ſpeaking manner, is not likely ever to become diſagreeable 
through monotony. He will have the ſame natural variety in 
his tones, which a perſon has in converſation. Indeed, the per- 
fection of delivery requires both theſe different manners, that 
of ſpeaking with livelineſs and eaſe, and that of declaiming 


and 
to be employed by him, according as the different parts of his 
Diſcourſe require either the one or the other. This is a perfec- 
tion which ner many attain; the greateſt part of Public Speakers, 


allowing their delivery to be formed altogether accideatally ; 


according as ſome turn of voice appears to them moſt beautiful, 
or ſome artificial model has caught their fancy; and acquiring, 
by this means, a habit of Pronunciation, which they can never 
vary. But the capital direction, which ought never to be for- 


gotten is, to copy the proper tones for expreſſing every ſenti- 


ment from thoſe which Nature dictates to us, in converſation 
with others; : to ſpeak always with her voice; and not to form. 


_ - te;ourſelves a fantaſtic public manner, from an abſurd fancy of 


its being more beautiful than a e one *. . 


2 0 Las (ſays an Author of the laſt century, who ** written a Trea- 
tiſe i in Verſe, de Geſtu et Voce Oratoris) 
“ Loquere ; hoc vitium commune, loquatur 
« Vt nemo; at tenſa declamitet omnia voce. 2 
« 1M las,” ut mos eſt hominum ; Boat & latrat ille ; 
Ille ululat ; rudit hic; (fari fi talia dignum eſt) 
Non 3 vox ulla ſonat ratione loquentem.”” 


JoAxxESs Lucas, de Geſtu et Voce, Lib. II, Paris 1675. 
Ir 
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Ir now remains to treat of geſture, or what is called LECT. 


action i in public Diſcourſe. Some nations animate their words 
in common converſation, with many more motions of the body 
than others do. The French and- the Italians are, in this re- 
ſpect, much more ſprightly than we. But there is no nation, 

hardly any perſon ſo phlegmatic, as not to accompany their 
words with ſome actions and geſticulations, on all occaſions, 
| when they are much in earneſt. It is therefore unnatural in a 
Public Speaker, it is inconſiſtent with that earneſtneſs and ſe- 
riouſneſs which he ought to, ſhow in all affairs of moment, to 


remain quite unmoved in his outward. appearance; and to, let 
the words drop from his mouth, without any expreſſion of 


meaning, or warmth in his geſture. 


THE 8 rule as to propriety of action, is un- 
doubtedly the ſame with what I gave as to propriety of tone. 


Attend to the looks and geſtures, 1 in which earneſtneſs, indigna- 


tion, compaſſion, or any other emotion, diſcovers itſelf to moſt 
advantage in the common intercourſe of men; and let theſe be 
yvour model. Some of theſe looks and geſtures are common to 
all men; and there are alſo certain peculiarities of manner which 
diſtinguiſh every individual. A Public Speaker muſt take that 
manner which is moſt natural to himſelf. For it is here, juſt 
as in tones. It is not the buſineſs of a Speaker to form to him 
ſelf a certain ſet of motions and geſtures, which he thinks moſt 
becoming and agreeable, and to practiſe theſe in public, with-- 
out their having any correſpondence to the manner which is na- 
tural to him in private. His geſtures and motions ought all to 
carry that kind of expreſſion. which nature has dictated to him; 


and: 
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LE g r. and, unleſs this be the caſe, it is impoſſible, by means of any 


| 7 ſtudy, to avoid their appearing ſtiff and forced. 
483 Howzvrk, although nature muſt be the ground work, I admit 


that there is room in this matter for ſome ſtudy and art. For 
many perſons are naturally ungraceful in the motions which 
they make; and this ungraeefulneſs might, in part at leaſt, be 
reformed by application and care. The ſtudy of action in Pub- 
lic Speaking, conſiſts chiefly in guarding againſt awkward and 
diſageeable motions, and in learning to perform ſuch as are na- 
tural to the Speaker, in the moſt becoming manner. For this 

end, it has been adviſed by Writers on this ſubject, to practiſe 

before a mirror, where one may ſee, and judge of thaw own - 
geſtures. ' But I am afraid, perſons are not always the beſt 
judges of the gracefulneſs of their own motions ; and one may 
declaim long enough before a mirror, without correcting any of 
his faults. The judgment of a friend, whoſe good taſte they 
can truſt, will be found of much greater advantage to beginners, 
than any mirror they can uſe, With regard to particular rules 
concerning action and geſticulation, Quinctilian has delivered a 
great many, in the laſt Chapter of the 11th Book of his Inſti- 
tutions ; and all the Modern Writers on this ſubje& have done 
little elſe. but tranſlate them. I am not of opinion, that ſuch 
rules, delivered either by the voice or on paper, can be of 


ATA much uſe, ſ unleſ perſans ſaw them exemplified before their 
eyes. 8 
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*The few following hints only T ſhall adventure to throw out, in caſe they 


may be of any ſervice. When ſpeaking 3 in public, one ſhould ſtudy to preſerve as 
much 
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LSsUALL only add further on this head, that in order to ſue- EE. CT. ASS 


XXXIII. 
ceed well in delivery, nothing is more neceſſary than for a 8 


Speaker to guard againſt a certain flutter of ſpirits, which is pe- 
culiarly incident to thoſe who begin to ſpeak in public. He 
muſt endeavour. above all. things te be recollected, and maſter 
of himſelf, For this end, he will find nothing of more uſe to 
him, than to ſtudy to become wholly engaged in his ſubject; 
to be poſſeſſed with a ſenſe of its importance or ſeriouſneſs ; to 
be concerned much more. to perſuade, than to pleaſe, He will 


much dignity as poſſible in the whole attitude of the body. An erect poſture Ah 
is generally to be choſen ; ſtanding firm, ſo as to have the fulleſt and freeſt com- 
mand of all his motions ; any inclination which is uſed, ſhould be forwards to- 
wards the hearers, which:is a natural expreſſion of earneſtneſs. As for the 
countenance, the chief rule is, that it ſhould correſpond with the nature of 
the Diſcourſe, .. and when no particular emotion is expreſſed, a ſerious and 
f manly look, is always the beſt. The eyes ſhould never be fixed cloſe on any 
one object, but move eaſily round the Audience. In the motions made with 
the hands, conſiſts the chief part of geſture in Speaking; The ancients con- 
demned all motions performed by the left hand alone; but I am nor ſenſible, 
that theſe are always offenſive, though it is natural. for. the right hand to be 
more frequently employed. Warm emotions demand the motion of both hands 
correſponding together. But whether one geſticulates with one or with both 
hands, it is an important rule, that all his motions ſhould be free and eaſy. 
Narrow and ſtraitened movements are generally ungraceful; for which reaſon, 
motions made with the hands are directed to proceed from the ſhoulder, rather 
than from the elbow. Perpendicular movements too with the hands, that is, 
in the ſtreight line up and down, which Shakeſpeare in Hamlet calls “ ſawing 
<c the air with the hand,“ are ſeldom good. Oblique motions are, in general; 
the moſt graceful. Too ſudden and nimble motions ſhould be likewiſe avoided; * 
Earneſtneſs can be fully expreſſed without them. Shakeſpeare's deen on () — 
this head, are full of good ſenſe; , © uſe all gently,” ſays he, “ and in the very 


cc torrent and ers of paſſion, acquire a temperance that may giye it ſmooth- 
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generally pleaſe moſt, when pleaſing is not his ſole nor chief 
aim. This is the only rational and proper method of raiſing 
one's felf above that timid and baſhful regard to an Audience, 
which is ſo ready to diſconcert a Speaker, both as to what he is 
to ſay, and as to his manner of ſaying it. | 


I CANNOT conclude, without an earneſt admonition to guard 
againſt all affectation, which is the certain ruin of good delivery. 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be your own; neither imitated 


from another, nor aſſumed upon ſome imaginary model, which 


is unnatural to you. Whatever is native, even though accom- 
panied with ſeveral defects, yet is likely to pleaſe ; becauſe it 
ſhows us a man; becauſe it has the appearance of coming 
from the heart. Whereas a delivery, attended with ſeveral ac- 
quired graces and beauties, if it be not eaſy and free, if it be- 
tray the marks of art and affectation, never fails to diſguſt. To 
attain any extremely. correct, and perfectly graceful delivery, 1s 


r . few can — mhny natural talents being requiſite 


to concur in forming it. But to attain, what as to the effect is 
very little inferior, a forcible and perſuaſive manner, is within 
the power of moſt perfons ; if they will only unlearn falſe and 
corrupt habits ; if they will allow themſelves to follow nature, 


and will ſpeak in public, as they do in private, when they 


ſpeak in earneſt, and from the heart. If one has naturally any 
groſs defects in his voice or geſtures, he begins at the wrong 
end, if he attempts at reforming them, only when he is to 


| ſpeak in public. He ſhould begin with rectifying them, in his 


private manner of Speaking ; and then carry to the Public the 
right habit he has formed. For when a Speaker is engaged in 
a Public Diſcourſe, he ſhould not be then employing his atten- 

1 | tion 
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tion about his manner, or thinking of his tones and his geſ- L E C . 


tures. If he be ſo employed, ſtudy and affeQation will appear. — 
He ought to be then quite in earneſt; wholly occupied with | 
his ſubje& and his ſentiments ; leaving Nature, and previouſly 

formed habits, to prompt and use his manner of De- 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 


MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


HAVE now treated fully of the different kinds of Public 
Speaking, of the Compoſition, and of the Delivery of a Diſ- 


— courſe. Before Snaiflking this ſubject, it may be of uſe 


ſuggeſt ſome things concerning the propereſt means of — 
ment in the Art of Public Speaking, and the moſt neceſſary ſtu- 


dies for that purpoſe. 


To be an Eloquent Speaker, in the proper ſenſe of the word, 
is far from being either a common or an eaſy attainment. In- 
deed, to compoſe a florid harangue on ſome popular topic, and 
to deliver it ſo as to amuſe an Audience, is a matter not very 
difficult. But though ſome praiſe be due to this, yet the idea, 
which I have endeavoured to give of Eloquence, is much higher. 
It is a great exertion of the human powers. It is the Art of 
being perſuaſive and commanding; the Art, not of pleaſing the 


fancy merely, but of ſpeaking both to the underſtanding and 
. | „ 
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to the heart ; of intereſting the hearers in ſuch a degree, as to LEE r, 
3 


ſeize-and carry them along with us; and to leave them with a — 
deep and ſtrong impreſſion of what they have heard. How 
many talents,” natural and acquired, muſt concur for carrying 
this to perfection? A ſtrong, lively, and warm imagination; 
quick ſenſibility of heart, joined with ſolid judgment, good 
ſenſe, and preſence of mind; all improved by great and long 
attention to Style and Compoſition; and ſupported alſo by the 
exterior, yet important qualifications, of a graceful manner, a 
preſence not ungainly, and a full and tuneable voice. How 
little reaſon to wonder, that a perfect and accompliſhed Orator, 
mould be one of the characters that is moſt rarely to be 


found? 


LET us not deſpair however. Between mediocrity and per- 
fection, there is a very wide interval. There are many inter- CE 
mediate ſpaces, which may be filled up with honour ; and the 
more rare and difficult that complete perfection is, the greater is 
the honour of approaching to it, though we do not fully attain. it. 
The number of Orators who ſtand in the higheſt claſs is, per- 
hips, ſmaller than the number of Poets who are foremoſt in ; 
poetic fame; but the ſtudy of Oratory has this advantage above A 
that of Poetry, that, in Poetry, one muſt be an eminently good 
Performer, or he is not ſupportable: i 


Non homines, non Di, non conceſſère columnæ “. ; | 
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For God and Man, and lettered poſt denies, — 
That Poets ever are of middling ſizgge. . Francn. | | 4 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQU ENCE. ' 
In Eloquence this does not hold. There, one may poſſeſs a 


W—— moderate ſtation with dignity. Eloquence admits of a great 


gan” er Ie” Ys OO A ET ee 
"+; F & "a g ; 2 2 


many different forms; plain and ſimple, as well as high and 
pathetic; and a Genius that cannot reach the latter, may ſhine 


with much reputation and uſefulneſs i in the former. 


WHETHER Nature or Art contribute moſt to form an Orator, 
is a trifling enquiry. In all attainments whatever, Nature muſt 
be the prime agent. She muſt beſtow the original talents. 


She muſt ſow the ſeeds; but culture is requiſite for bringing 


theſe ſeeds to perfection. Nature muſt always have done ſome- 
what; but a great deal will always be left to be done by Art. 
This is certain, that ſtudy and diſcipline are more neceſſary 
for the improvement of natural genius, in Oratory, than they 
are in Foetry. What I mean is, that though Poetry be capable 
of receiving aſſiſtance from Critical Art, yet a Poet, without 
any aid from Art, by the force of genius alone, can riſe higher 
than a Public Speaker can do, who has never given attention to 
the rules of Style, Compoſition, and Delivery. Homer formed 
himſelf ; Dembſthenes and Cicero were formed by the help of 
much labour, and of many aſſiſtances derived from the labour 
of others. After theſe preliminary obſervations, let us proceed 
to the main deſign of this Lecture; to eeakider-es the means 


to be uſed for Improvement in Eloquence. 


In the firſt place, What Rands higheſt in the order of means, 
is perſonal character and diſpoſition. In order to be a truly 
eloquent or perſuaſive Speaker, nothing is more neceſſary than 


to be a virtuous man. This was a favourite poſition among 


the antient Rhetoricans:· Non poſſe Oratorem eſſe niſi virum 
5 8 bonum.“ 
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bonum.“ To find any ſuch connection between virtue and L 


one of the higheſt liberal arts, muſt give pleaſure ; and it an, 


I think, be clearly ſhown, that this is not a mere topic of de- 


clamation, but that the connection here alleged, 18 „ — 


founded i in truth and reaſon. 


Fon, 0 firſt, Whether any thing bewaoze.ellentiet to 
perſuaſion, than the opinion which we entertain of the probity, 


diſintereſtedneſs, candour, and other good moral qualities of 


the perſon who endeavours to perſuade ? Theſe give weight 
and force to every thing which he utters; nay, they add a beauty 


to it; they diſpoſe us to liſten with attention and pleaſure ; and 


create a ſecret partiality in favour of that ſide which he 


eſpouſes. Whereas, if we entertain a ſuſpicion of craft and 


diſingenuity, of a corrupt, or a baſe mind, in the Speaker, his 
Eloquence loſes all its real effect. It may entertain and amuſe; 
but it is viewed as artifice, as trick, as the play only of 
Speech ; and, viewed in this light, Whom can it perſuade ? We 
even read a book with more pleaſure, when we think favour- 


_ ably of its Author; but when we have the living Speaker 


before our eyes, addreſſing us perſonally on ſome ſubje& of 
importance, the opinion we entertain of his character muſt. 
have a much more powerful effect. 


1 leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that this relates only to the 
character of Virtue, which one may maintain, without being 
at bottom a truly worthy man, I muſt obſerve farther, that, 
beſides the weight which it adds to Character, real Virtue 
operates alſo, in other ways, to the advantage of Eloquence. 


* 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 
LECT. Firsr, Nothing is fo favourable as Virtue to the proſecu- 
XV. tion of honourable ſtudies. It prompts a, generous emulation 
| 4 {3 to excel ; it inures to induſtry ;_ it leaves the mind vacant and 
free, maſter of itſelf, diſencumbered of thoſe bad paſſions, and 
diſengaged from thoſe mean purſuits, which have. ever been 


found the greateſt enemies to true proficiency. Quinctilian has 


uched this conſideration very properly: Quod ſi agrorum 
* nimia cura, et ſollicitior rei familiaris diligentia, et venandi 


« yoluptas, & dati ſpectaculis dies, multum ſtudiis auferunt, 
* quid putamus facturas cufditatem, avaritiam, invidiam ? 
Nihil enim eſt tam occuggtum, tam multiforme, tot ac tam 
« yariis affectibus conciſum, atque laceratum, quam mala ac 
improba mens. Quis inter hæc, literis, aut ulli bonæ arti, 
& locus ?. Non hercle magis quam frugibus, 1 in terra ſentibus ac 


rubia ον Ut „ 
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Bor, beſides this conſideration; there is another of till 
higher importance, though I am not ſure of its being attended 
8 463 to as much as it deſerves; namely, that from the fountain of 
real and genuine virtue, are drawn thoſe ſentiments which will 


ever be moſt powerful in affecting the hearts of others. Bad 
as the world is, nothing has ſo great and univerſal a command 


402 * If the management of an eſtate, if anxious attention to domeſtic 
& ceconomy, a paſſion for hunting, or whole days given up to public places 
e and amuſements, conſume ſo much time that is due to ſtudy, how much 
f 25 « greater waſte muſt be occaſioned by licentious deſires, avarice, or envy ? 
6 Nothing is ſo much hurried and agitated, fo contradiQory to itſelf, or fo 
| « violently torn and ſhattered by confliting paſſions, as a bad heart.  Amidft 
ec the diſtractions which it produces, what room is left for the cultivation of 
« letters, or the purſuit of any honourable art? No more, affuredly, than 


« there is for the growth of corn in a field that 1s overrun with thorns and 


8 | « brambles,” WIE”: 
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over the minds of men as virtue. No kind of Language is fo 
generally underſtood, and ſo powerfully felt, as the native 
Language of worthy and virtuous feelings. He only, there- 
Fore, who poſſeſſes theſe full and ſtrong, can ſpeak properly, 
and in its own. language, to the heart. On all great ſubjects 
and occaſions, there” is a dignity, there is an energy in noble 
ſentiments, which is overcoming and irreſiſtible. They give 
an ardour and a flame to one's Diſcourſe, which ſeldom fails 
to kindle a like flame in thoſe who hear; and which, more 
than any other cauſe, beſtows on Eloquence that power, for 
which it is famed, of ſeizing and tranſporting an Audience. 
Here, Art and Imitation will not avail. An aſſumed character 
conveys nothing of this powerful warmth. It is only a native 
and unaffected glow of feeling, which can tranſmit the emotion 
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to others. Hence, the moſt renowned Orators, ſuch as Cicero 


and Demoſthenes, were no leſs diſtinguiſhed for ſome of the 
high virtues, as Public Spirit and zeal for their country, 
than for Eloquence. Beyond doubt, to theſe virtues their Elo- 
| quence owed much of its effect; and thoſe Orations of theirs, 
in. which there breathes moſt of the virtuous and magnanimous 
ſpirit, are thoſe which have moſt attracted the admiration of 
ages. 


NoTHING, therefore, is more neceſſary for thoſe who would 
excel in any of the higher kinds of Oratory, than to cultivate 
| habits of the ſeveral virtues, and to refine and improve all their 
moral feelings. Whenever theſe become dead, or callous, 
they may be aſſured, that, on every great occaſion, they will 
ſpeak with leſs power, and leſs ſucceſs. The ſentiments and 

diſpoſitions, particularly requiſite * them to cultivate, are the 
„ Es following : 
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L E C r. following: The love of juſtice and order, and indignation at 
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inſolence and oppreſſion ; the love of honeſty and truth, and 
deteftation of fraud, meanneſs, and corruption; magnanimity 
of ſpirit ; the love of liberty, of their country and the public; 
zeal for all great and noble deſigns, and reverence for all 
worthy and heroic characters. A cold and ſceptical turn of 


mind is extremely adverſe to Eloquence ; and no leſs ſo, is that 


cavilling diſpoſition which takes pleaſure in depretiating what 
is great, and ridiculing what is generally admired. Such a 


_ diſpoſition beſpeaks one not very likely to excel in any thing; 


but leaſt of all in Oratory. A true Orator ſhould be a perſon 
of generous ſentiments, of warm feelings, and of a mind 
turned towards the admiration of all thoſe great and[high ob- 
jects, which mankind are naturally formed to admire. Joined 
with the manly virtues, he ſhould, at the ſame time, Poſſeſs 
ſtrong and tender ſenſibility to all the injuries, diſtreſſes, and 
ſorrows, of his fellow-creatures ; a heart that can eaſily relent; 
that can readily enter into the circumſtances of others, and can 
make their caſe his own. A proper-mixture of courage, and 
of modeſty, muſt alſo be ſtudied by .every Public Speaker. 
Modeſty is eſſential ; it is always, and juſtly, ſuppoſed, to be 
a concomitant of merit ; and every appearance of it is winning 
and prepoſſeſſing. But modeſty ought not to run into exceſſive 
timidity. Every Public Speaker ſhould be able to reſt ſome- 
what on himſelf; and to afſume that air, not of ſelf-com- 
placency, but of firmneſs, which beſpeaks a conſciouſneſs of 
his .being thoroughly perſuaded of the truth, or juſtice, of 
what he delivers; a circumſtance of no ſmall conſequence for 
making impreſſion on thoſe who hear. 


NEXT 
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Nxxr to moral qualifications, what, in the ſecond place, is L E CT. 


moſt, neceflary to an Orator, is a fund of knowledge. Much 
is this inculcated by Cicero and Quinctilian: © Quod omnibus 
& diſciplinis et artibus debet eſſe inſtructus Orator.” By which 
| they mean, that he ought to have what we call, a Liberal Edu- 
cation ; and to be formed by a regular ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and the polite arts. We muſt never forget that, 


. Scribendi recte, ſapere eſt & principium & fons. 


Good ſenſe and knowledge, are the foundation of all good 
ſpeaking. There is no art that can teach one to be eloquent, in 
any ſphere, without a ſufficient acquaintance with what belongs 
to that ſphere; or if there were an Art that made ſuch pre- 
tenſions, it would be mere quackery, like the pretenſions of the 


Sophiſts of old, to teach theix. diſeiples to ſpeak for and againſt 


every ſubject ; and would be deſervedly exploded by all wiſe men. 
Attention to Style, to Compoſition, and all the Arts of Speech, 
can only aſſiſt an Orator in ſetting off, to advantage, the ſtock 
of materials which he poſſeſſes; but the ſtock, the materials 
themſelves, muſt be brought from other quarters than from 
Rhetoric. He who is to plead at the Bar, muſt make himſelf 
thoroughly maſter of the knowledge of the Law ; of all the 
learning and experience that can be uſeful in his profeſſion, for 
ſupporting a cauſe, or convincing a Judge. He who is to 
ſpeak from the Pulpit, muſt apply himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy 
of divinity, of practical religion, of morals, of human nature ; 
that he may be rich in all the topics, both of inſtruction and of 
perſuaſion. He who would fit himſelf for being a Member of 
the Supreme Council of the Nation, or of any Public Aſſembly, 
Vor. II. H h muſt 
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- muſt be thoroughly acquainted with the buſineſs that belongs 


to ſuch Aſſembly; he muſt ſtudy the forms of Court, the 


_ courſe of procedure; and muſt attend minutely to all the facts 


that may be the ſubject of queſtion or deliberation. 


Bes1Dts the knowledge that properly belongs to „ar- pre- 


"foffior—to—which-ho-addi&tertrimicif> a Public Speaker, if ever 


he expects to be eminent, muſt make himſelf acquainted, as 
far as his neceſſary occupations allow, with the general circle 
of polite literature. The ſtudy of Poetry may be uſeful to him, 
on many occaſions, for embelliſhing his Style, for ſuggeſting 
lively images, or agreeable alluſions. The ſtudy of Hiſtory 
may be ſtill more uſeful to him; as the knowledge of facts, of 
eminent characters, and of the courſe of human affairs, finds 
There are few great oecaſions of 
Public Speaking, in which one i not derive aſſiſtance from 
cultivated taſte, and extenſive knowledge. They will often 
yield him materials for proper ornament; ſometimes, for argu- 
ment and real uſe. A deficiency of knowledge, even in ſub- 
jects that belong not directly to his own profeſſion, will expoſe 
him to many diſadvantages, and give better qualitied rivals a 
great ſuperiority over him. 


Py 


4 7 * Al Low me to recommend, in u the third — not de the at- 


2 


tainmient of uſeful knowledge, but a habit of application and in- 


* Imprimis verò, abundare debet Orator exemplorum copia, cum ve- 
©« terum, tum etiam novorum; adeo ut non modo quæ conſcripta ſunt 
« hiſtoriis, aut Sermonibus velut per manus tradita, quæque quotidie agun- 
©< tur, debeat noſſe ; verùm ne ea quidem quæ a clarioribus poetis ſunt ficta 
« negligere. Qumer. L, xii, Cap. 4. 
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duſtry. Without this, it is impoſſible to excel in any thing. We muſt I. E C T. 
not imagine, that it is by a ſort of muſhroom growth, that one — * 
can riſe to be a diſtinguiſhed Pleader, or Preacher, or Speaker in *% 
any Aſſembly. It is not by ſtarts of application, or by a few years 

preparation of ſtudy afterwards diſcontinued, that eminence can 

be attained. No ; it can be attained only by means of regular in- 

duſtry, grown up into a habit, and ready to be exerted on every 

occaſion that calls for induſtry. This is the fixed law of our 

nature; and he muſt have a very high opinion of his own 

genius indeed, that can believe himſelf an exception to it. A 

very wiſe law of our nature it is; for induſtry is, in truth, the 

great © Condimentum,” the ſeaſoning of every pleaſure ; 

without which life is doomed to languiſh, Nothing is ſo great 

an enemy both to honourable attainments, and to the real, to 

the briſk, and ſpirited enjoyment of life, as that relaxed ſtate 

of mind which ariſes from indolence and diſſipation. One 

that is deſtined to excel in any art, eſpecially in the arts of 

Speaking and Writing, will be known by this more than by 

any other mark whatever, an enthuſiaſm for that art ; an en- 

thuſiaſm, which, firing his mind with the object he has in view, 

will diſpoſe him to reliſh every labour which the means re- 

quire. It was this, that characteriſed the great men of anti- 4g 
quity ; it is this, which muſt diſtinguiſh the Moderns who (_ 

would tread in their ſteps. This honourable enthuſiaſm, it is 

highly neceſſary for ſuch as are ſtudying Oratory to cultivate, 

If youth wants it, manhood will flag miſerably. 


In the fourth place, Attention to the beſt models will con- 
tribute greatly towards improvement. Every one who ſpeaks, 
or wilkes, ſhould, indeed, endeavour to have ſomewhat that is | 
1 h 2 8 | 8 
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that is peculiar to himſelf, and that characteriſes his 
Compoſition and Style. Slaviſh Imitation depreſſes Genius, or 
rather betrays the want of it. But withal, there is no Genius 
ſo original, but may be profited and aſſiſted by the aid of 
proper examples, in Style, Compolition, and Delivery. They 
always open ſome new ideas; they ſerve to enlarge and correct 
our own. They quicken the current of thought, and excite 
emulation. | | 


Much, indeed, will depend upon the right choice of models 
which we purpoſe to imitate; and ſuppoſing them rightly 
choſen, a farther care is requiſite, of not being ſeduced by a 
For, © decipit exemplar, vitiis 
« jmitabile.” Even in the moſt finiſhed models we can ſelect, 
it muſt not be forgotten, that there are always ſome things 
improper for imitation, We ſhould ſtudy to acquire a juſt 
conception of the peculiar charaQteriſtic beauties of any Writer, 
or Public Speaker, and imitate theſe only. One ought never | 
to attach himſelf too cloſely to any ſingle model; for he who 
does fo, is almoſt ſure of being ſeduced. into a faulty and 
affected imitation. His buſineſs ſhould be, to draw from ſeveral 
the proper ideas of perfection. Living examples of Public 
Speaking, in any kind, it will not be expected that T ſhould 
here point out. As to the Writers antient and modern, from 


whom benefit may be derived in forming Compoſition and Style, 
I have ſpoken ſo much of them in former Lectures, that it is 
needleſs to repeat what I have ſaid of their virtues and defects. 
I. own, it is to be regretted, that the Engliſh Language, in 
which there is much good writing, furniſhes us, however, with 
but very few recorded examples of eloquent Public Speaking. 

9 Among 
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Flechier, Maſſillon, particularly the laſt, are eminent for the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit. But the moſt nervous and ſublime of 
all their Orators is Boſſuet, the famous Biſhop of Meaux; in 
whoſe Oraiſons Funebres, there is a very high ſpirit of Ora- 
tory . Some of Fontenelle's Harangues to the French Aca- 
demy, are elegant and agreeable. And at the Bar, the printed 
Pleadings of Cochin and D'Agueſſeau, are highly extolled by the 
late French Critics. 


Fs THERE is one obſervation which it is of 1 importance to make, 


concerning Imitation of the Style of any favourite Author, when 


we would carry his Style into Public Speaking. We muſt at- 


tend to a very material diſtinction, between written and ſpoken 
Language. Theſe are, in truth, two different manners of 


communicating ideas. A Book that is to be read, requires one 


ſort of Style; a man that is to ſpeak, muſt uſe another. In 
books, we look for correctneſs, preciſion, all redundancies 
pruned, all repetitions avoided, Language completely poliſhed. 
Speaking admits a more eaſy copious Style, and leſs fettered by 
rule; repetitions may often be neceſſary, parentheſes may 
ſometimes be graceful ; the ſame thought muſt often be placed 
| 1 different views; as the hearers can catch it only from the 
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* T he criticiſe which M. Crevier, Author of Rhetorique-F rancoiſe, paſſes 470 
upon theſe Writers whom I have abovenamed, is: „ Boſſuet eſt grande, 474 


“ mais inégal; Flechier eſt plus égal, mais moins eleve, & ſouvent trop 
« fleuri : Bourdaloue eſt ſolide & judicieux, mais il neglige les graces legères: 
« Maſſillon eſt plus riche en images, mais moins fort en raiſonnement. Je 
« ſouhaĩte donc, que l' orateur ne fe contente dans l'imitation d'un ſeul de 
cc ces modeles, mais qu'il tache de reunir en lui toutes leurs diferentes vertus.““ 


Vol. II. chap. derniere.. 
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LE CT. mouth of the Speaker, and have not the advantage, as in read- 
ing a book, of turning back again, and of dwelling on what 

4 772 they do not fully comprehend. Hence the Style of many 
good authors, would appear ſtiff, affected, and even obſcure, 

if, by too cloſe an imitation, we ſhould transfer it to a Popular 
Oration. How awkward, for example, would Lord Shaftſ- 
bury's Sentences ſound, in the mouth of a Public Speaker ? 
Some kinds of Public Diſcourſe, it is true, ſuch as that of the 
Pulpit, where more exact preparation, and more ſtudied Style 
are admitted, would bear ſuch a manner better than others, 
which are expected to approach more to extemporaneous ſpeak- 
ing. But ſtill there is, in general, ſo much difference between 
Speaking, and Compoſition deſigned only to be read, as ſhould 

guard us againſt a cloſe and injudicious imitation. 

| 4,4 1 80 8 5 

Sonn Authors there are, whoſe manner of writing ap- 
| pProaches nearer to the Style of Speaking than others; and 
PID + who, therefore, can be imitated” with” more ſafety. „„ 
| claſs, among the Engliſh authors, are Dean Swift, and Lord. 
TY; 3%, Bolingbroke. The Dean, throughout all his writings, in the,” 

© midſt of much correctneſs, maintains the eaſy natural manner 
of an unaffected Speaker; and this is one of his chief excel- 

lencies. Lord Bolingbroke's Style is more ſplendid, and more 

declamatory than Dean Swift's ; but till it is the Style of one 

who ſpeaks, or rather who harangues. Indeed, all his Political 

2 Writings (for it is to them only, and not to his Philoſophical 

\ ones, that this obſervation can be applied) carry much more the 

appearance of one declaiming with warmth in a great Aſſembly, 

than of one writing in a cloſet, in order to be read by others. 


* have all che copiouſneſs, the fervour, the inculcating 
| 2 | | | method 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


method that is allowable, and graceful in an Orator ; perhaps L 


too much of it for a Writer: and it is to be regretted, as I have 
formerly obſerved, that the matter contained in them, ſhould 


have been ſo trivial or ſo falſe; for, from the manner and 


ſtyle, conſiderable advantage might be reaped. 


In the fifth place, Beſides attention to the beſt models, fre- 
quent exerciſe both in compoſing and ſpeaking, will be admitted 
to be a neceſſary mean of improvement. That ſort of Com- 
poſition is, doubtleſs, moſt uſeful, which relates to the pro- 
feſſion, or kind of Public Speaking, to which perſons addict 
themſelves. This, they ſhould keep ever in their eye, and be 
gradually inuring themſelves to it. But let me alſo adviſe 
them, not to allow themſelves in negligent Compoſition of any 


kind. He who has it for his aim to write, or to ſpeak cor- 
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realy, ſhould, in the moſt trivial kind of Compoſition, in 


Writing a Letter, nay, even in common Diſcourſe, ſtudy to 
acquit himſelf with propriety. I do not at all mean, that he is 
never to write, or to ſpeak a word, but in elaborate and arti- Z 
ficial Language. This would form him to a ſtiffneſs and affec- 
tation, worſe, by ten thouſand degrees, than the greateſt ne- 
gligence. But it is to be obferved, that there is, in every 
thing, a manner which is becoming, and has propriety; pur 
oppoſite to it, there is a clumſy and faulty performance of the 
ſame thing. The becoming manner is very often the moſt 
tight, and ſeemingly careleſs manner; but it requires taſte and. 
attention to ſeize the juſt idea of it. That idea, when ac- 
quired, we ſhould keep in our eye, and form upon it whatever 
we write or ſay. | 
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ExRRCISES of ſpeaking; have always been recommended to 
Students, in order that they may prepare themſelves for ſpeak- 
ing in public, and on real buſineſs. The Meetings, or Societies, 
into which they ſometimes form themſelves for this purpole, 
are laudable inſtitutions ; and, under proper conduct, may ſerve 
many valuable purpoſes. They are favourable to knowledge 
and ſtudy, by giving occaſion to enquiries, concerning thoſe 
ſubjects which are made the ground of diſcuſſion. They pro- 
duce emulation; and gradually inure thoſe who are concerned. 
in them, to ſomewhat that reſembles a Public Aſſembly. They 
accuſtom them to know their own powers, and, to acquire a 
command of themſelves in ſpeaking; and what is, perhaps, 
the greateſt advantage of all, they give them a facility and 
fluency of expreſſion, and aſſiſt them in procuring that © Copia 
„ verborum,“ which can be acquired by no thier means but 
ot extends in me | 


—— — * ” + 
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Yeo * n which I have 2 now in ay eye, are to be 
underſtood of thoſe academical aſſociations, where a moderate. þ 
number of young Gentlemen, who are carrying on their ſtudies, 
and are connected by ſome affinity in the future purſuits 
which they have in view, aſſemble privately, in order to im- 
prove one another, and to prepare themſelves for thoſe public 
exhibitions which. may afterwards fall. to their lot. As. for 
thoſe public and promiſcuous Societies, iu whish. multitudes are 
brought together, who are often of low ſtations and occupa- 
tions, who are joined by no common bond of union, except an 
abſurd rage for Public Speaking, and have no other object in 
view, but to make a ſhow of their ſuppoſed talents, they are 


inſtitutions not merely of an uſeleſs, but of an hurtful nature. 
'They 


MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


They are in great hazard of proving ſeminaries of licentiouſneſs, 
petulance, faction, and folly, They miſlead thoſe who, in 
their own callings, might be uſeful members of ſociety, into 
fantaſtic plans of making a figure on ſubjects, which divert their 
attention from their proper buſineſs, and are widely remote from 
their ſphere in life, | 


Eran the allowable meetings into which Students of Oratory 
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form themſelves, ſtand i in need of direction i in order to render it 4 / 6 


them uſeful. If their ſubjects of Diſcourſe be improperly 
choſen ; if they maintain extravagant or indecent topics; if 
they indulge themſelves in looſe and flimſy declamation, which 
has no foundation in good ſenſe; or accuſtom themſelves to 
ſpeak pertly on all ſubjects without due preparation, they may 
improve one another in petulance, but in no other thing ; and 


will infallibly form themſelves to a very faulty and vicious 


taſte in ſpeaking. I would, therefore, adviſe all who are 
Members of ſuch Societies, in the firſt place, to attend to the 
choice of their ſubjects ; that they be uſeful and manly, either 
formed on the courſe of their ſtudies, or on ſomething that has 
relation to morals and taſte, to action and life. In the ſecond 
place, I would adviſe them to be temperate in the practice of 
Speaking; not to ſpeak too often, nor on ſubjects where they 
are ignorant or ugripe; but only, when they have proper 
materials for a Diſcourſe, and have digeſted and thought of 
the ſubject before-hand. In the third place, When they do 
ſpeak, they ſhoyld ſtudy always to keep good ſenſe and per- 
ſuaſion in view, rather than an oſtentation of Eloquence ; and 
for this end, I would, in the fourth place, repeat the advice 
which I gave in a former Lecture, that they ſhould always 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE 
1. E CT. chooſe that ſide of the queſtion to which, in their own judg- 


they are moſt inclined, as the right and the true fide; 
and defend it by ſuch arguments as ſeem to them moſt ſolid. 
By theſe means, they will take the beſt method of forming 


themſelves gradually to a manly, correct, and ee man- 
ner of Speaking. 


Ir now only remains to enquire, of what uſe may the ſtudy 
of Critical and Rhetorical Writers be, for i improving one in the 


practice of Eloquence ? Theſe are certainly not to be neglected; 


and yet, I dare not ſay that much is to be expected from 
them. For profeſſed Writers on Public Speaking, we muſt 
look chiefly among the Antients. In modern times, for reaſons 
which were before given, Popular Eloquence, as an Art, has. 
never been very much the object of ſtudy it has not the ſame 
powerful effects now that it had in more demoeratical ſtates ; 
and therefore F not been. cultivated with the fame. care. 
Among the Moderns, though there has been a great deal of 
good criti criticiſm on the different kinds of writing, yet much has 
not been attempted on the ſubject of Eloquence, or Public 
Diſcourſe; and what has been given us of that kind, has been 
drawn moſtly from the Antients. Such a writer as Joannes 
Gerardus Voſſius, who has gathered into one heap of ponder- 
ous lumber, all the trifling, as well as the uſeful things, that 
are to be found in the Greek and Roman Writers, is enough to 


diſguſt one with the ſtudy of Eloquence. Among the French, 


7 


there has been more attempted, on this ſubject, than among the 
Engliſh. The Biſhop of Cambray's Writings on Eloquence, I 

before mentioned with honour. Rollin, Batteux, Crevier, 
Gibert, and ſeveral other Freach Critics, have alſo written on 
* Oratoryj ; 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


them are ſo conſiderable as to deſerve particular recommenda- 
tion. 


— 


Ir is to the original Antient Writers that we muſt chiefly 
have recourſe; and it is a reproach to any one, whoſe profeſ- 
ſion calls him to ſpeak in public, to be unacquainted with 
them. In all the Antient Rhetorical Writers, there is, indeed, 
this defect, that they are too fyſtematical, as I formerly 
ſhowed; they aim at doing too much ; at reducing Rhetoric to 
a complete and perfect Art, which may even ſupply invention 
with materials on every ſubje&; inſomuch, that one would 
imagine they expected to form an Orator by rule, in as me- 
chanical a manner as one would form a Carpenter. Whereas, all 
that can, in truth, be done, is to give openings for aſſiſting and 
enlightening Taſte, and for pointing out to Genius the courſe 


it ought to hold, 


11 
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Oratory; but though ſome of them may be uſeful, none of LE C T, 
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— — 


Ai laid the foundation for all that was afterwards | 


written on the ſubject. That amazing and comprehenſive 


| Genius, which does honour to human nature, and which gave 


light into ſo many different Sciences, has inveſtigated the 
principles of Rhetoric with great penetration. Ariſtotle appears 
to have been the firſt who took Rhetoric out of the hands of 


the Sophiſts, and introduced reaſoning and good ſenſe into the 


Art. Some of the profoundeſt things which have been written 
on the paſſions and manners of men, are to be found in his 
Treatiſe on Rhetoric; though in this, as in all his writings, 
his great brevity often renders him obſcure. Succeeding Greek 
Rhetoricians, moſt of whom are now loſt, improved on the 

11 2 founda- 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


bs * * foundation which Ariſtole had laid. - Two of them ſtill remain, 
6 Demetrius Phalereus, and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus; both 
| write on the Conſtruction of Sentences, and deſerve to be 
peruſed ; eſpecially Dionyſius, who is a very accurate and 
JE Critic, {77 = | 


* 


1 NED ſcarcely recommend the rhetorical writings of 
= Cicero. Whatever, on the ſubje& of Eloquence, comes from 
FF ſo great an Orator, muſt be worthy of attention. His moſt 

1 conſiderable work on this ſubject is that De Oratore, in three 
books. None of Cicero's writings are more highly finiſhed than 
this Treatiſe. The dialogue is polite ; the characters are well 
ſupported, and the condud of the whole is beautiful and agree- 
able. It is, indeed, full of digreſſions, and his rules and ob- 
ſervations may be thought ſometimes too vague and general. 
1:3 Uſeful things, however, may be learned. from it; and it is no 

| Re 480 ſmall benefit to be made acquainted with Cicero's own. idea of 

4 4 . 5 77 — Eloquence. The « Orator ad M. Brutum, is alſo a conſider- 
=_— | able Treatiſe ;. and, in general, throughout all Cicero $ Theto- 
| . ON rjcal works. there run thoſ©- high and ſubli eas of Elo- 
quence, w which are fitted both. far forming a ut taſte, and for 
creating that enthuſiaſm. for the Art, which is of the greateſt 


n for ae in it. 
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| Bo T, of all the Antient Writers: on the ſubjeft of 8 the 

moſt inſtructive, and moſt uſeful, is QuinQilian. I know few 

books which abound more with good ſenſe, and diſcover a 

: greater degree of juſt and accurate taſte, than, Quinctilian's 
. Inſtitutions. Almoſt all the principles of good Criticiſm are to 


Bhatt be found in them. He has e into excellent order all 
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the antient ideas concerning Rhetoric, and is, at the ſame time, L E C T- 
himſelf an eloquent Writer. Though ſome parts of his work — , 
contain too much of the technical and artificial ſyſtem then in 

vogue, and for that reaſon may be thought dry and tedious, 

yet.I would not adviſe the omitting to read any part of his 
Inſtitutions. To Pleaders at the Bar, even theſe technical parts 

may prove of ſome uſe. Seldom has any perſon, of more | 
ſound and diſtin judgment than Quinctilian, applied himſelf. | et 


to the ſtudy of the Art of Oratory. 
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COMPARATIVE; MERIT, Kc. 


as it appears to me; founded on good ſenſe and reaſon, In 
former Lectures, as I have often quoted ſeveral of the antient 
claſſies for their beauties, ſo I have alſo, ſometimes, pointed 

out their defects. Hereafter, I ſhall have occaſion to do the 
lame, when treating of their writings under more general heads. 
It may be fit, therefore, that, before prasseding farther, I make 


ſome obſervations. on the comparative merit of the Antients 
and the Moderns ; in order that we may be 


ahle to aſcertain 


rationally, upon what foundation that deference reſts; which 
his ſo generally been paid to the Antients. - Theſe obſervations 
are the more neceſſary, as this ſubject has given riſe to no 
- wall controverſy in the Republic: of Letters; and they may, 
with propriety, be made now, as they will ſerve to throw light 
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employed the ſpeculations of curious 
artiſts, moſt Liſtinguiſhed' for their parts aud Genius, have: 
generally appeared in conſiderable numbers at a time. Some 
ages have been remarkably barren in them; while, at other 


8 tome, things! I have eee. 70 TS, doe 


it writers and 


IE? 85 Ree: able ee . one i Bas one 


periods, nature ſeems to have exerted herſelf with a more than. 


ordinary effort, and to have poured them forth with a profuſe 
fertility. 
of the moral cauſes lie obvious; ſuch. as favourable circum- 
ſtances of government and of manners; encouragement from 
great men; emulation excited among the men of Genius. But 
AS theſe have been thought inadequate, to the whole effect, 
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COMPARATIVE MERIT :OF - 
phyſical cauſes have been alſo aſſigned; and the Abbe du Bos, 


Nas, +a in his Reflections on Poetry and Painting, has collected a great 


2 


many obſervations on the influence which the air, the climate, 
and other ſuch natural cauſes, may be ſuppoſed to have upon ge- 
nius. But whatever the cauſes be, the fact is certain, that 
there have been certain periods or ages of the world much more 
diſtinguiſhed than 3 for the un — of 


genius. 


LEARNED. men have marked out four of theſe happy Ages. 
The firſt is the Grecian Age, which commenced near the time 
of the Peloponneſian war, and extended till the time of Alexander 
the Great; within which period, we have Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, 
Xſchines, Lyſias, Iſocrates, Pindar, Eſchylus, Euripides, So- 

phocles, Ariſtophanes, F ander . Anacreon, Theocritus, Ly- 
ſippus, Apelles, Phidias, Praxiteles. The. ſecond, is the Ro- 
man Age, included nearly within the days of Julius Cæſar and 
Auguſtus; affording us, Catullus, Lucretius, | Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phædrus, Cæſar, Cicero, 
Livy, Salluſt, Varro, and Vitruvius. The third Age is, that 
of the reſtoration of Learning, under the Popes Julius II. and 
Leo X.; when flouriſhed Arioſto, Taſſo, Sannazarius, Vida, 
Machiavel, Guicciardini, Davila, Eraſmus, Paul Jovius, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian. The fourth, comprehends the Age of 
Louis XIV. and Queen Anne, when flouriſhed in France, Cor- 
neille, Racine, De Retz, Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiſte 
Rouſſeau, Boſſuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Paſcall, Malebranche, 
Maſſillon, Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot; and in England, 
Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, Prior, Swift, Parnell, acer, Otway, 
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Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftſbury, Bolingbroke, Tillotfon, L T. 


Temple, N Locke, Newton, Clark. 


WN we peak en of the Ancients and the Mo- 
derns, we generally mean by the Ancients, ſuch as lived in, the 
two firſt of theſe periods, including alſo one or two who lived 
more early, as Homer in particular; and by the Moderns, 
| thoſe who flouriſhed in the two laſt of theſe ages, including 
alſothe eminent Writers down to our own times. Any compariſon 


between theſe two clafſes of Writers, cannotbe-etherthan vague 


and looſe, as they comprehend ſo many, and of fuch different 
kinds and degrees of genius. But the compariſon is generally 
made to turn, by thoſe who are fond of making it, upon two 
or three of, the moſt diſtinguiſhed in each claſs. With much 
Heat it was agitated, in France, between Boileau and Mad. Da- 
eier, on the one hand, for the Antients, and Perrault and La- 
Motte, on the other, Yor the Moderns ; and it was carried- to 
extremes on both ſides. To this day, among men of taſte and 
letters, we find a leaning to one or other ſide. A few reflec- 
tions may throw light upon the ſubject, and enable us to diſcern 
upon what grounds we are to veſt our judgment in this contro- 


your 


Ir any one, at this day, in the eighteenth century, takes 
upon him to decry the ancient claſſics; if he pretends to have 
diſcovered that Homer and Virgil are Poets of inconſiderable 
merit, and that Demoſthenes and Cicero are not great Orators, 
we may boldly venture to tell ſuch a man, that he is come too 
late with his diſcovery.” The reputation of ſuch Writers is eſta- 

diiſhed upon a foundation too ſolid, to be np ſhaken by any 
Vor. II. | K k arguments 
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where is the human work that is perfect? But, if he attempts to 


gument againſt him, which is equal to full demonſtration. He 


appeal lie? where is the ſtandard ? and where the authority of 


head. The Public, the unprejudiced Public, has been tried and 


error; and may be convinced of the error by ſtronger reaſon- 


COMPARATIVE MERIT OF 


arguments whatever ; for it is eſtabliſhed upon the almoſt uni- 
verſal taſte of mankind, proved and tried throughout the ſuc- 
eeſſion of ſo many ages. Imperfections in their works he may 
indeed point out; paſſages that are faulty he may ſhew ; for 


diſcredit their works in general, or to prove that the reputation 
which they have gained is, on the whole, unjuſt, there is an ar- 


muſt be in the wrong ; for human nature is againſt him. In 
matters of taſte, ſuch as Poetry and Oratory, to whom does the 


the laſt deciſion ? where is it to be looked for, but, as I for- 
merly ſhewed, in thoſe feelings and ſentiments that are found, on 


the moſt extenſive examination, to be the common ſentiments 
and feelings of men? Theſe have been fully conſulted on this 


appealed- to for many centuries, . and throughout almoſt all civi- 
lized nations. It has pronounced its verdict; it has given its 
ſanction to theſe writers; and from this Tribunal there lies no 
farther 1 


7 


In matters of mere reaſoning, the world may be long in an 


ings; when produced. Pofitions,that depend upon ſcience, upon 
knowledge, and matters of fact, may be overturned according as 
ſcience and knowledge are enlarged,, and new matters of fact 
are brought to light. For this reaſon, a ſyſtem of Philoſophy 
receives no ſufficient ſanction froni its antiquity, or long cur- 
rency. The world, as it grows older, may be juſtly expected 
t become, if not wiſer, at leaſt more knowing; and ſuppoling 
x 
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it doubtful whether Ariftotle, or Newton, were the greater ge- 
nius, yet Newton's Philoſophy may prevail over Ariſtotle' s, by 
means of later diſcoveries, to which Ariſtotle was a ſtranger. 
But nothing of this kind holds as to matters of Taſte ; which 
depend not on the progreſs of knowledge and ſcience, -but 
upon ſentiment and feeling. It is in vain to think of undeceiv- 
ing mankind, with reſpect to errors committed here, as in Phi- 
loſophy. For the univerſal feeling of mankind is the natural 
feeling; and becauſe it is the natural, it is, for that reaſon, the 
right feeling. The reputation of the Iliad and the Æneid muſt 


therefore ſtand upon ſure ground, becauſe it has ſtood ſo long; 


though that of the Ariſtotelian or Platonic en __ 
one is at n to call in. . 


a Iu is in vain alfo to allege, that the reputation of the An- 
rient Poets, and Orators, is owing to authority, to pedantry, 
and to the prejudices of education, tranſmitted from age to age. 
Theſe, it is true, are the Authors put into our hands at ſchaols 
and colleges; and by that means we have now an early prepoſ- 
ſeſſion in their favour ; but how came they to gain the poſſeſ- 
ſion of colleges and ſchools? Plainly, by the high fame which 


theſe Authors had among their own cotemporaries. For the 


Greek and Latin were not always dead languages. There was 
a time, when Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, were viewed in 
the ſame light as we now view Dryden, Pope, and Addiſon. 
It is not to commentators and univerſities, that the claſſics are 
indebted for their fame. They became claſſics and ſchodl-books, 
in conſequence of the high admiration which was paid them by 
the beſt Judges in their own country and nation. As early as 
the days of Juvenal, who wrote under the reign of Domitian, 
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LE C T. we find Virgil and Horace become the ſtandard books i in the 


XXV. 
2 education of youth. 


| Quot ſtabant pueri, cum totus decolor effet | 
N Flaceus, & hæreret nigro fuligo Maroni. 


Sar. 7. 


3 FROM this general principle, then, of the reputation of great A Ho 
2 ancient Claſſics being ſo early, ſo laſting, ſo usiwerfal, among Cx 
all the moſt poliſhed nations, we may juſtly and boldly infer 
that their reputation cannot be wholly unjuft, but muſt have 
a ſolid foundation in the merit of their writings, 


Lr us guard, however, againſt a blind and implicit venera- 
tion for the Ancients, in every thing. I have opened the general 
Principle, which muſt go far in inſtituting a fair compariſon be- . 
"tween them and the Moderns. Whatever ſuperiority the An- 
cients maybe had in point of genius, yet In all arts, where 
natural progreſs of knowledge has had room to produce any 
Conſiderable effects, the Moderns Cannot but have ſome ad van 
tage. The world may, in certain reſpects, be conſideved as a 
perſon, who mult needs gain ſomewhat by advancing in in years. 
Its improvements have not, I confeſs, been always in propor- 
tion to the centuries that have paſſed over it; for, during the 
courſe of ſome ages, it has ſunk ag into a total lethargy. Yet, 
when rouſed from that lethargy, it has generally been able to 


\\ | 4 050 
„Then thou art bound to ſmell, on either hand, 8 
„ « As many ſtinking lamps, as ſchoolboys ſtand, F . 
| „When Horace could not read in his own ſully'd book, 
4% And Vi ſacred page was all beſmeared with ſmoke.” 
DAV DEN. 
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avail itſelf, more or leſs, of former diſcoveries. At intervals, 
there aroſe ſome happy genius, who could both improve on 
what had gone before, and invent ſomething new. With the 
advantage of a proper ſtock of materials, an inferior genius can 
make greater progreſs, than a much ſuperior one, to whom 
theſe materials are wanting. 


Hence, in Natural Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, Chemiſtry, and 
other Sciences that depend on an extenſive knowledge and ob- 
ſervation of facts, Modern Philoſophers have an unqueſtionable 
ſuperiority over the Ancient. I am inclined alfo to think, that 
in matters of pure reaſoning, there is more preciſion among the 
Moderns, than in ſome inſtances there was among the Ancients; 
owing perhaps to a more extenſive literary intercourſe, which 
has improved and ſharpened the faculties of men. In ſome 
ſtudies too, that relate to taſte and fine writing, which is our 
object, the progreſs of Society muſt, in equity, be admitted to 


have given us ſome advantages. For inſtance, in Hiſtory; there 


is certainly more political knowledge in ſeveral European nations 
at preſent, than there was in ancient Greece and Rome. We 
are better acquainted with the nature of government, becauſe 
we have ſeen it under a greater variety of forms and revolutions. 
The world is more laid open than it was in former times; com- 
merce is greatly enlarged; more countries are civilized; poſts 
are every where eſtabliſhed ; intercourſe is become more ealy ; 
and the knowledge of facts, by conſequence, more attainable. 
All theſe are great advantages to Hiſtorians; of which, in ſome 
meaſure, as I ſhall afterwards ſhow, they have availed them- 
ſelves, In the more complex kinds of Poetry, likewiſe, we 
may have gained ſomewhat, perhaps, in point of regularity and 

7 ; accuracy. 
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3 8 accuracy. In Dramatic Performances, having the advantage of 
I twde ancient models, we may be allowed to have made ſome im- 
_ x provements, in the variety of the characters, the conduct of 


the plot, attentions to probability, and to decorums. 
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THESE ſeem to me the chief points of ſuperiority we can 
plead above the Ancients. Neither do they extend as far, as 
might be imagined at firſt view. For if the ſtrength of genius 
be on one fide, it will go far, in works of taſte at leaſt, to coun- 
terbalance all the artificial improvements which can be made by 
greater knowledge and correctneſs. To return to our compa- 

riſon of the age of the world with that of a man; it may be 
- | ſaid, not altogether without reaſon, that if the advancing age 
of the world bring along with it more ſcience and more refine- 
ment, there belong, however, to its earlier periods, more vigour, 
more fire, more enthuſiaſm of genius, This appears indeed to 
form the characteriſtical difference between the Ancient Poets, 
Orators, and Hiſtorians, compared with the Modern. Among the 
12 Ancients, we find higher conceptions, greater ſimplicity, more 
original fancy. Among the Moderns, ſometimes more art and 
correctneſs, but feebler exertions of genius. But, though this 
be in general a mark of diſtinction between the Ancients and 
Moderns, yet, like all general obſervations, it muſt be under- 
ſtood with ſome exceptions; for in point of poetical fire and 
original genius, Milton and Shakeſpeare are inferior to no Poets 
in any age. 


* 


A | | 
IT is proper to obſerve, that there were ſome circumſtances 
in ancient times, very favourable to thoſe uncommon' efforts of 
genius which were then exerted. Learning was a much more 
8 > Is 
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rare and ſingylar attainment in the earlier ages, than it is at pre- 


ſent. It was not to ſchools and univerſities that the perſons 


applied, who ſought to diſtinguiſh themſelves. They had not 
this eaſy recourſe. They travelled for their improvement into 
diſtant countries, to Egypt, and to the Eaſt. They enquired 
after all the monuments of learning there. They converſed 
with Prieſts, Philoſophers, Poets, with all who had acquired 
any diſtinguiſhed fame. They returned to their own country 
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full of the diſcoveries which they had made, and fired by the 


new and uncommon objects which they had ſeen. Their know- 
ledge and improvements coſt them more labour, raiſed in them 
more enthuſiaſm, were attended with higher rewards and ho- 
nours, than in modern days. Fewer had the means and op- 
portunities of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, ; but ſuch as 
did diſtinguiſh themſelves, were ſure of acquiring that fame, and 
even veneration, which is, of all her rewards, the greateſt in- 
centive to genius. Herodotus read his hiſtory to all Greece 


— — — 


aſſembled at the Olympic games, and was publicly crowned. 


In the Peloponneſi an war, when the Athenian army was defeated 


in Sicily, and the priſoners were ordered to be put to death, 


auch of them as could repeat any verſes of Euripides were 


ſaved, from honour to that Poet, who was a citizen of Athens. 


Theſe were teſtimonies of public regard, far beyond what mo- 
dern manners confer upon genius. | 


Inv our times, good writing is. Wal as an attainment, 
neither ſo difficult, nor ſo high and meritorious. 


Seribimus indocti, doctique, Potmata paſſim “. 
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* 60 Now every deſperate blockhead dares to write; 
< Verſe. is the trade of every living wight.” FRANCIS. 
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a” Bp * We write much more ſupinely, and at our eaſe, than the An- 


— — Cients, To excel, is become a much leſs conſiderable object. 
L eſs effort, leſs exertion is required, becauſe we have many 
74 more aſſiſtances than they. Printing has rendered all books 
common, and eaſy to be had. Education for any of the learned 
profeſſions can be carried «on without much trouble; Hence a 
mediocrity of genius is ſpread over all. But to riſe beyond 
that, and to overtop the crowd, is given to few. The multi- 
tude of aſſiſtances which we have for all kinds of compoſition, 
in the opinion of Sir William Temple, a very competent judge, 
rather depreſſes, than favours, the exertions of native genius. 
« It is very poſſible,” ſays that ingenious Author, in his Eſſay 
on the Ancients and Moderns, © that men may loſe rather than 
« gain by theſe; may leſſen the force of their own genius, by 
forming it upon that of others; may have leſs knowledge of their 
© own, for contenting themſelves with that of thoſe before them. 
So a man that only tranſlates, ſhall never be & Poet; ſo peo- 
« ple that truſt to others charity, rather than their own in- 
« duſtry, will be always poor. Who can tell,” he adds,“ whe- 
c ther learning may not even weaken invention, in a man that 
„has great advantages from nature? Whether the weight and 
© number of fo many other men's thoughts and notions may 
not ſuppreſs his own; as heaping on wood ſometimes ſup- 
« preſſes a little ſpark, that would otherwiſe have grown into a 
« flame? The ſtrength of mind, as well as of body, grows more 
7 -« from the warmth of exerciſe, than of clothes; nay, too much 
of this foreign heat, rather makes men faint, and their con- 
< ſtitutions weaker than they would be without them.“ 


FRoM whatever cauſe it happens, ſo it is, that among ſome 
of the Ancient Writers, we mult look for the higheſt models in 


moſt 
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moſt of the kinds of elegant Compoſition. For accurate think- L. E Cr. 


XXXV. 


ing and enlarged ideas, in ſeveral parts of Philoſophy, to tber 


| Moderns we ought chiefly to have recourſe. Of correct and 
finiſhed writing in ſome works of taſte, they may afford uſeful 
patterns ; but for all that belongs to original genius, to ſpirited, 
maſterly, and high execution, our: beſt and moſt happy ideas 
are, generally ſpeaking, drawn from the Ancients. In Epic 
Poetry, for inſtance, Homer and Virgil, to this day, ſtand not 


within many degrees of any rival. Orators, ſuch as Cicero and 
Demoſthenes, we have none. In hiſtory, notwithſtanding | 


ſome defects, which I am afterwards to mention in the Ancient 
Hiſtorical Plans, it may be ſafely aſſerted, that we have no ſuch 
hiſtorical narration, ſo elegant, ſo pictureſque, ſo animated, and 
| Intereſting as that of Herodotus, Fhucydides, - Xenophon, Livy, 
Tacitus, and Salluſt, Although the conduct of the drama may 
be admitted to have received ſome improyements, yet for Poetry 

and Sentiment we have nothing to equal Sophocles and Euri- 
'Pides ; : nor any dialogue in Comedy, that comes up to the cor- 
rect, graceful, and elegant ſimplicity of Terence. We have 
no ſuch Love Elegies as thoſe of Tibullus; no ſuch Paſtorals as 
ſome of Theocritus's: and for Lyric Poetry, Horace ſtands quite 
unrivalled. The name of Horace cannot be mentioned without 
a particular encomium. That © Curioſa Felicitas,“ which Pe- 
tronius has remarked in his expreſſion ; the ſweetneſs, elegance, 
and ſpirit of many of his Odes, the thorough knowledge of the 
world, the excellent Sentiments, and natural eaſy manner which 
diſtinguiſh his Satyres and Epiſtles, all contribute to render him 
one of thoſe very few Authors whom one never tires of reading; 


and from whom alone, were every other monument deſtroyed, 
Vote WG. LI | 
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tp we meewkÞbe led to form a very high idea of the taſte and ge- 


— nius 


of the Ra Age. i 
| L 

'To all ſuch chic wiſh to form their taſte, aud nouriſh their 

genius, let me warmly recommend the aſſiduous ſtudy of the 


0 * n Claſſics, both Greek and Roman. 


Nocturna verſate manu, verſate Sink . 


Without a conſiderable acquaintance with them, no man can be 
reckoned a politeſ Solar; and he will want many aſſiſtances for 
writing and ſpeaking well, which the knowledge of ſuch Au- 
thors would afford him. Any one has great reaſon to ſuſpect 

his own taſte, who receives little or no pleaſure from the per- 
uſal of Writings, which ſo many ages and nations have con- 
ſented #n holding up as objects of admiration. And I am n per, 85 
fuaded, it. will be found, that in proportion. . e. ts 
are generally ſtudied and admired, or are unknown and difre- 
garded in any, country, good taſte and good compoſition will - 
flouriſh, or iis They are commonly none but the ignorant 

or ſuperficial, who undervalue them. 


Ar the ſame time, a juſt and high regard for the prime 
writers of antiquity is to be always diſtinguiſhed, from that con- 
tempt of every thing which is Modern, and that blind venera- 
tion for all that has been written in Greek or Latin, which 
belongs only to pedants. Among the Greek and Roman Au. 
thorg, ſome aſſuredly deſerve much hi ow regard an others; 


0 * << Read them by tay, and ſtudy them by night.” | 


| FRANCIS, | 
5 . 
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nay, ſome are of no great value. Even the beſt of them lie 
open occaſionally to juſt cenſure; for to no human performance 
is it given, to be abſolutely perfect. We may, we ought there- 
fore to read them with a diſtinguiſhing eye, ſo as to propoſe 
for imitation their beauties only; and it is perfectly conſiſtent 
with juſt and candid criticiſm, to find fault with parts, while, 
at the ſame time, it admires the whole. 


AFTER theſe reflections on the Ancients and Moderns, I 
proceed to a critical examination of the moſt diſtinguiſhed kinds 
of Compoſition, and the Characters of thoſe Writers who have 
excelled in them, whether Modern or Ancient. 


Tux moſt general diviſion of the different kinds of Compo- 
fition is, into thoſe written in Proſe, and thoſe written in Verſe; 
which certainly require to be ſeparately conſidered, becauſe Ab- 
ject᷑ to ſeparate laws. I begin, as is moſt natural, with Writings 

in Proſe. Of Orations, or Public Diſcourſes of all kinds, I have 
| already treated fully. The remaining ſpecies of Proſe Gompo- 
ſitions, which aſſume any ſuch regular form, as to fall under 
the cognizance of Criticiſm, ſeem to be chiefly theſe: Hiſtorical 
Writing, Philoſophical Writing, Epiſtolary Writing, and Ficti- 
tious Hiſtory, Hiſtorical Compoſition ſhall be firſt conſidered ; 
and, as it is an object of dignity, I purpoſe to treat of it at ſome 


length. 


As it is the office of an Orator to perſuade, it is that of an 
Hiſtorian to record truth for the inſtruction of mankind, This 
is the proper object and end of hiſtory, from which may be 
deduced many of the laws relating to it; and if this object were 
LI 2 | always 
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9 2 * always kept in view, it would prevent many of the errors into 
——— which perſons are apt to fall, concerning this ſpecies of Compo- 
ſition. As the primary end of Hiſtory is to record Truth, Im- 

partiality, Fidelity, and Accuracy, are the fundamental qualities 

of an Hiſtorian. He muſt neither be a Panegyriſt, nor a Sa- 

tyriſt. He muſt not enter into faction, nor give {cope to affec- 

tion: but, contemplating paſt events and characters with a cool 


and diſpaſſionate eye, muſt preſent to his Readers a faithful copy 


of human. . 


Ar the ſame time, it is not every record of facts, however 
true, that is entitled to the name of Hiſtory; but ſuch a record 
as enables us to apply the tranſactions of former ages for our 
own inſtruction. The facts ought to be momentous and im- 

"oY x portant; repreſented in connection with their cauſes ; ' traced to 
. 1 their effects; and unfolded in clear and diſtinct order. For 
= wiſdom is the great end of Hiſtory. ' It is defigned to ſupply 
the want of experience. Though it enforce not its inſtructions 
with the ſame authority, yet it furniſhes us with a greater va- 

riety of inſtructions, than it is poſſible for experience to afford, 

in the courſe of the longeſt life. Its object is, to enlarge our 

views of the human character, and to give full exerciſe to our 
judgment on human affairs. It muſt not therefore be a tale 

20 calculated to. pleaſe only, and addreſſed to the fancy. Gravity 
and dignity are eſſential characteriſtics of Hiſtory ; no light or- 

naments are to be employed, no flippancy of ſtyle, no quaintneſs 

of wit. But the Writer muſt ſuſtain the charaQter of a wile 

man, writing for the inſtruction of poſterity ; one who has ſtu- 
died to inform himſelf well, who. has pondered his ſubje& with 
care, and addreſſes himſelf to our judgment, rather than to our 
6 | imagination, 
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* 


imagination. Nat thawthrom L E T. 
imagination inconſiſtent with ornamented and rv. 


ſpirited narration. admits of much high qrnament and 
elegance; but the ornaments muſt be always conſiſtent with 

dignity; they ſhould not appear to be ſought after; but to riſe 

naturally from a mind animated by the events which it records. 


HIS TOR CAL Compoſition is underſtood to comprehend 
under it, Annals, Memoirs, Lives. But theſe are its inferior 
ſubordinate fpecies; on which I ſhall hereafter make ſome re- 
flections, when I ſhall have firſt conſrdered what belongs to a 
regular and legitimate work of Hiſtory. Such a work is chiefly 
of two kinds, Either the entire Hiſtory of ſome ſtate or king- 

dom through its different revolutions, ſuch as Livy's Roman 
Hiſtory ; or the Hiſtory of ſome one great event, or ſome por- 
tion or period of time which may be conſidered as making a 
whole by itſelf ;. ſuch as, Thucydides's Hiſtory of the Pelopon-. 
neſian war, Davila's Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of "rae, or . 
Clarendon's of thoſe of England.” 
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IN the conduct and management of his ſubject, the firſt at- 
tention requiſite in an Hiſtorian, is to give it as much unity as 
poſſible; that is, his Hiſtory ſhould not conſiſt of ſeparate un- 
connected parts merely, but ſhould be bound together by ſome 

connecting principle, which ſhall make the impreſſion on the 
mind of ſomething that is one, whole and entire. It is in- 
conceivable how great effect this, when happily executed, has 
upon a Reader, and it is ſurpriſing that ſome able Writers of 
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| Hiſtory have not attended to it more. Whether pleaſure or in- 
ſtruction be the end ſought by the ſtudy of Hiſtory, either of 
them is enjoyed to much greater advantage, when the mind 


has 


262 ' _ HISTORICAL WRITING. 
I: I * has always before it the progreſs. of. ſome one great plan or 


nn item of actions; when there is ſome point or centre, to which 
15 we can refer the various facts related by the 122 


IN general Hiſtories, which record the affairs of a whole na- 
tion or empire throughout ſeveral ages, this unity, I confeſs, 

| muſt be more imperfect. Yet even there, ſome degree of it can 
, be preſerved by a ſkilful Writer. For though the whole, taken 

: 22 together, be very complex, yet the great conſtituent parts of it, 
form' ſo many ſubordinate wholes, when taken by themſelves ; 

each of which can be treated both as complete within itſelf, and 

as connected with what goes before and follows. In the Hiſ- 

tory of a Monarchy, for inſtance, every reign ſhould have its 

8 own unity ; a beginning, a middle, and an end to the ſyſtem 
. | of affairs; while, at the ſame time, we are taught to diſcern 


how that ſyſtem of affairs roſe from the preceding, and how 

| 3 * it is inſerted into what follows an We ſhould be able td 
trace all the ſecret links of the chain, which binds together re- 
mote, and ſeemingly unconnected events. In ſome kingdoms of 


* Su p | 22 e) Europe, it was. the plan of many 4 ſneceeding princes to reduce 


the power of their nobles ; and during ſeveral. reigns, moſt of 
the leading actions had a reference to this end. In other ſtates, 
the riſing power of the Commons, influenced for a tract of time 
the courle and connection of public affairs. Among the Ro- 
mans, the leading principle was a gradual extenſion of conqueſt, 
and the attainment of univerſal empire. The continual increaſe 
of their power, advancing towards this end from ſmall begin- 
nings, and by a fort of regular progreſſive plan, furniſhed to 
Livy a happy ſubject for hiſtorical unity, in the midſt of -_ 
variety of tranſactions. 
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united under one view; remarking, that before this period, the 


he adds ſeveral very judicious obſervations, concerning the uſe- 


HISTORICAL WRITING. 


- Ox all the ancient general Hiſtorians, the' one who had the 


moſt exa idea of this quality of Hiſtorical Compoſition, though, 
in other reſpects, not an elegant Writer, is Polybius. This ap- 
pears from the account he gives of his own plan in the beginning 
of his Third Book; obſerving, that the ſubject of which he had 
undertaken to write, is, throughout the whole of it, one action, 
one great ſpectacle; how, and by what cauſes, all the parts of the 
| habitable world became ſubject to the Roman empire. This 


L * attion,” ſays he, © is diſtin in its beginning, determined in 


its duration, and clear in its final accompliſhment ; therefore, I 
“e think-it of uſe, to a give a general view beforehand, of the 
chief conſtituent parts which make up this whole.” In another 


place, he congratulates himſelf on his good fortune, in having 
a ſubject for Hiſtory, which allowed ſuch variety of parts to be 


affairs of the world were fcattered, and without connection; 


Whereas, in the times of which he writes, all the great trafic | 


tions of the world tended and verged to one point, and were 
capable of being conſidered as parts of one fyſtem. . Wherenpon 


fulneſs of writing Hiſtory upon ſuch a comprehenſive and con- 
nected plan; comparing the imperfect degree of knowledge, 
which is afforded by particular facts without general views, to 


the imperfe& idea which one would entertain of an animal, , 


who had beheld its ſeparate parts only, without "" ever 
feen its entire form and ſtructure *. 
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L. E CT. Sdcn as write the hiſtory of ſome particular great tranſac- | 
1 tion, as confine themſclves' to one æra, or one portion of the 
hiſtory of a nation, have ſo great advantages for preſerving-hif- 
®: torical unity, that they are inexcuſable if they fail in it. Sal- 
5 luſt's s. Hiſtories of the Catilinarian and -Jugurthine wars, Xeno- 
phon“ s Cyropœdia,: and his Retreat of the Ten Thouſand, are in- 
5 ſtances of particular Hiſtories; where the unity gf Inſtoneal object 
1s perfectly. well maintained. Thueyeides, otherwiſe a Writer of 
great ſtrength and dignity, has failed much, in this article; in 
* 25 his hiſtory of the Peloponnefian war. No ane great. object is 
properly purſued, and kept in view; but his narration is cut 7:5) 
down into ſmall pieces ; his hiſtory is divided by fammers and ny 
winters; and we are every now and then leaving tranſactions 
y Wehen and are hurried from place to place, from Athens to 
5 Sicily, from thence to Peloponneſus, to Coreyra, to Mitylene, 
that we may be told of what is going on ig all theſe, plates. 
8 We have a great many disjointed parts, and Neattered Kinbs,. - 
which with difficulty we collect into one body; and through | 
this faulty diſtribution and management of his ſubject; that-ju- 
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| and obicure expreſſion, deficient in ſmoothneſs and eaſe. 


he would otherwiſe be. For * 3 he is Gneuly cen: LE 


ſured by one > of the beſt Critics of — Dionyſius of Ha- 
liearnaſſus “ 


Tur Hiſtorian n not zndeed negle& chronological order, 


with a view to render his narration agreeable. He muſt give a 


diſtin& account of the dates, and of the coincidence of facts. 
But he is not TIO the  necellity of breaking off ng in the 


* The 8 which Dioayſius paſſes. -upon Thucydides, is „in ſeveral ar- 
ticles, carried too far. He blames him for the choice of his ſubjeR, as not ſuf- 
_ ficiently ſplendid and agreeable, and as abounding too much in crimes and me- 
' lancholy events, on which he obſerves that Thucydides loves to dwell. He is 
partial to Herodotus, whom, both for the choice and the conduct of his ſubject, 
he prefers to the other Hiſtorian. It is true, that the ſubject of Thucydides 
wants the gaiety and ſplendor of that of Herodotus ;_but it is not deficient in 
dignity; The Peloponneſian war was the conteſt between two great 'rival 
powers, the Athenian and Lacedemonian ftates, for the empire of Greece. 


Herodotus loves to dwell on proſperous incidents, and retains ſomewhat of the 


amuſing manner af the ancient poetical hiſtorians, But Herodotus wrotg to the 
| Tmagination. Thucydides writes to the Underſtanding. He was a grave re- 
* SeRing man, well acquainted with human life; and the melancholy events and 
ataſtrophes which he records, are often both the moſt intereſting parts of hif- 
. and the moſt improving to the heart. 
The Critic's obſervations on the faulty diftribution which Thucydides makes 


5 or his ſubject are better founded, and his preference of Herodotus, in this reſpect, 
is not unjuſt, Ox, e wav TIS Xpovers ax ulur, Hpodolog dt rai; TEp10N as 1 | 
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With regard to Style, Dionyſius gives Thucydides the juſt praiſe of energy and 
brevity ; but cenſures him, on many oc caſions, not without reafor, for harſh 
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LE C T. middle of tranſactions, in order to inform us of what was hap- 


XXXV. 


— pening elſewhere at the ſame time. He diſcovers no art, if he 


/ 


cannot form ſome connection among the affairs which he re- 
lates, ſo as to introduce them in a proper train. He will ſoon 
tire the Reader, if he goes on recording, in ftri chronological; 
order, a multitude of ſeparate tranſactions, connected by no- 
thing elſe, but their happening at the fame time... 


Thou the hiſtory of Herodotus be of greater compaſs 
than that of Thucydides, and comprehend a much greater va- 
riety of diflimilar parts, he has been more fortunate in joining 
them together; and digeſting them into order. Hence he is a 
more pleaſing Writer, and gives a ſtronger impreſſion of his 
ſubjet; though in judgment and accuracy, much inferior to 

Thucydides. With digreflions and epiſodes be abounds ; but 
when theſe have any connection with the main ſubject, and are 


_ * inſerthd profeſſedly as Epiſodes, the unity of tile whole is leſs 


violated by them, than by a broken and ſcattered narration of 
the principal ftory. Among the Moderns, the Preſident 
Thuanus has, by attempting to make the Hiſtory of his own 
times too univerſal, fallen into the ſame error, of loading the 
Reader with a great variety of unconnected facts, going on to- 
gether in different parts of the world: an Hiftorian otherwiſe 
.of great probity, candour, and *excellent underſtanding ; but 
through this want of unity, more tedious, and leſs intereſting 


than he would otherwiſe have been. 12 1 


- 


HISTORICAL WRITING. 


FTER making ſome obſervations on the controverſy LECT. 28 


which has been often carried on concerning the compa- 
rative merit of che Ancients and the Moderns, I entered, in the 
laſt Lecture, on the conſideration of Hiſtorical Writing. The 
general idea of Hiſtory is, a record of truth for the inftryQion 
of mankind. Hence ariſe the primary qualities required in a 
good Hiſtorian, impartiality, fidelity, gravity, and dignity. 
What J principally conſidered, was the unity which belongs to 
this fort of Compoſition ; the nature of which I have endea- 
voured to > explain. 


. 


I PROCEED next to obſerve, that in order to fulfil the end of 
Hiſtory, the Author muſt ſtudy to trace to their ſprings the 
actions and events which he records. Two things are eſpecially 
neceſſary for his doing this ſucceſsfully ;. a thorough acquaint- 
ante with human nature, aad political knowledge, or acquaint- 
M m 2 ance 


XXXVI. 


— 


\ 
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. e. * ance with government. The former is neceſſary to account for 
the conduct of individuals, and to give juſt views of their cha- 
racter; the latter, to account for the revolutions of government, 
and the operation of political cauſes on public affairs. Both 
muſt concur, in order to form a completely inſtructive Hiſto- 
rian. 


Wirz regard to the latter article, Political Knowledge, the 

Ancient Writers wanted ſome advantages which the Moderns 
enjoy ; from whom, upon that account, we have a title to ex- 

pe& more accurate and preciſe information. The world, as I 
formerly hinted, was more ſhut up in ancient times, than it 1s 

now ; there was then leſs communication among neighbouring 

ſtates, and by conſequence leſs knowledge, of one another's af- 

; fairs; no intercourſe by eſtabliſhed poſts, or by Ambaſſadors 
\t, reſident at diſtant courts. The knowledge, and materials of the 
Ancient Hiſtorians, were thereby more limited and cireum- 
ſcribed ; and it is to be obſerved too, that they wrote for their 

own countrymen only ; taey had no idea of writing for the in- 
ſtruction of foreigners, whom they deſpiſed, or of the world in 
general; and hence, they are leſs attentive to convey all that 
knowledge with regard to domeſtic policy, which we, in diſ- 

tant times, would deſire to have learned from them. Perhaps 

76 alſo, though in, ancient ages men were abundantly animated 
with the love of liberty, yet the full extent of the influence of 
government, and of political cauſes, was not then ſo thoroughly 
ſerutinized, as it has been in modern times; when a longer ex- 
perience of all the different modes of government has rendered 

men more enlightened and intelligent, with relpog to public 
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To theſe reaſons it is owing, that though the Ancient Hiſto- 
rians ſet before us the particular facts which they relate, in a 
very diſtin& and beautiful manner, yet ſometimes they do not 
give us a clear view of all the political cauſes, which affected the 
ſituation of affairs of which they treat. From the Greek Hiſto- 
rians, we are able to form but an imperfe& notion, of the 
ſtrength, the wealth, and the revenues of the different Grecian 
ſtates ; of the cauſes of ſeveral of thoſe revolutions that happened 
in their government; or of their ſeparate connections and in- 
terfering intereſts. In writing the Hiſtory of the Romans, 
| Livy had ſurely the moſt ample field for diſplaying political 
knowledge, concerning the riſe of their greatneſs, and the ad- 
vantages or defects of their government. Yet the inſtruction in 
theſe important articles, which he affords, is not conſiderable. 
An elegant Writer he is, and a beautiful relater of facts, if ever 
there was one; but by no means diſtinguiſhed for profoundneſs 
or penetration. Salluſt, when writing the hiſtory of a conſpi- 
racy againſt the government, which onght to have been alto- 
gether a Political Hiſtory, has evidently attended more to the: 
elegance of narration, and the painting of characters, than to the 
unfolding of ſecret cauſes and ſprings. Inſtead of that complete 
information, which we would naturally have expected from 
him of the ſtate of parties in Rome, and of that particular con- 
juncture of affairs, which enabled ſo deſperate a profligate as Ca- 
tiline to become ſo formidable to government, he has given us: 
little "more than a general declamatory account of the luxury 
and corruption of manners in that age, compared with the ſim- 
plicity of former times. 


I BY no means, however, mean to cenſure all the Ancient 

Hiſtorians as defective in political information. No. Hiſtorians: 
; | 
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** 


L. E CT. can be more inſtructive than Thucydides, Polybius, and Ta- 
XXXVI. 


e e citus. Thucydides is grave, intelligent, and Jadicious ; always 
| attentive to give very exact information concerning every ope- 


ration which he relates; and to ſhow the advantages or diſad- 
advantages of every plan that was propoſed, and every meaſure 
that was purſued. Polybius excels in comprehenſive political 
views, .in penetration into. great ſyſtems, and in his profound 
32 and diſtinct knowledge of all military affairs. Tacitus is emi- 
nent for his knowledge of the human heart; ig ſentimental and | 
1h refined in a high degree; conveys much 1 ion with re- 


ſpeq to political matters, but . wich re reſpect to human 
nature. : p 


n 2 


% nate 
12 * - 


b Bur when we er from the Hiſtorian profound ad in- 
797 ſtructive views of his ſudject, it is not meant that he ſhould be 


F | frequently interrupting the courſe of his — With his An | 
eee refleQions and ſpeculations, He ſh | 


nn” 


4 4 


x: ry for "our. Tully Anger fen ing the affairs 
which he records.” He ſhould make us acquainted with the po- | 
1 litical conſtitution, the force, the revenues, the internal ſtate of 
the country of which he writes; and with its intereſts and con- 
nections in reſpect of neighbouring countries. He ſhould place 
us, as on an elevated ſtation, whence we may have an extenſive 
proſpect of all the cauſes that co-operate in bringing forward the 
events which are related. But having put into our nds 
all the proper materials for judgment, he ſhould not be too pro- 
digal of his own opinions and reaſonings. When an Hiſtorizn 
is much given to diſſertation, and is ready to philoſophiſe and 
ſpeculate on all that he records, a ſuſpicion naturally ariſes, 


, /, | that he will be in hazard of adapting his narrative of facts to fa- 
dll 2 vour ſome ſyſtemfwhich he has formed to himſelf. It is rather by 


35 ) fair 
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fairand judcious narration that kiſtory ſhould inſtruct us, than by 
delivering inſtruAion in an avowed: and direct manner. On 
ſome occaſions, when doubtful points require to he ſcrutinized, 
or when ſome great event is in-agitation, concerning the cauſes 
or circumſtances of which mankind have been much divided, 
the narrative may be allowed to ſtand ſtill for a little; the Hiſ- 
torian may: appear, and may with propriety enter into ſome 
weighty diſcuſſion. But he muſt take care not to cloy his 
Readers with ſuch diſcuſſions, ' by repeating them too often. 
Wurx obſervations are to be made concerning human na- 
ture in general, or the peculiarities of certain characters, if the 
Hiſtorian can artfully incorporate ſuch obſervations with his 
narrative, they will have a better effect than when they are de- 
ivered: as formal. detached refleftions.” For inſtance; in the 
life of Agricola, Tacitus, ſpeaking of Domitian's treatment of 
Agricola, makes this obſervation : © Proprium humani ingenii 
« eft, odiſſe quem læſeris. The obſervation is juſt- and well 
applied ; ; but the form, in which it ſtands, is abſtract and philo- 
ſophical. A thought of the - ſame kind, has a finer effect elſe- 
where in the ſame Hiſtorian, . when ſpeaking of the jealouſies 
which Germanicus knew to be entertained againſt him by Livia 
and Tiberius: Anxius,” ſays he, © occultis in ſe patrui aviæ- 
« que odiis, quorum. cauſz acriores quia iniquæ .“ Here a 
profound moral obſervation is made; but it is made, without 
4 eit in form; it is introduced as a part of che : 


* «Tt belongs to buman nature, to hate the man whom you have in- 
« jured.“ 

+ * Uneaſy in his lad; on account of ' the- concealed hatred entertained 
« againſt him by his uncle and grandmother, which was the more bitter, be- 


cauſe the cauſe of 1 it was unjuſt.” 4. | 
| narration, 
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- N I. E r. narration, in aſſigning a reaſon for the anxiety of Germanicus. 
| if | 2 , We have another inſtance of the ſame kind, in the account 
6B which he gives of a mutiny raiſed againſt Rufus, who was a 
= 3 « Prefectus Caſtrorum,” on account of the ſevere labour which 


RE TIE he im poſed on the ſoldiers, © Quippe Rufus, diu manipularis, 

„ dein centurio, mox caſtris præfectus, antiquam duramque 

> militiam enn vetus operis & laboris, et eo immitior 

« quia toleraverat .“ There was room for turning this into a 

8 obſervation, that they who have been educated and har- 

2 dened in toils, are commonly found to be the moſt ſevere in re- 

gquiring the like toils from others. But the manner in which 

Tacitus introduces this ſentiment, as a ſtroke in the character of 

Rufus, gives it much more life and ſpirit. This Hiſtorian has 

a particular talent of intermixing after this manner, with the 

courſe of his narrative, many ſtriking ſentiments and uſeful 
obſervations. 


* #5 7 


e 17 us next proceed to conſider che proper Boa x I A Hiſ- 

8 torical Narration. It is obvious, that on the manner of narra- 
tion much muſt depend, as the firſt notion of Hiſtory is the re- 
cital of paſt facts; and how much one mode of recital may be 

? | preferable to another we ſhall ſoon be convinced, by thinking of 
the different effects, which the ſame ſtory, when told by two 
different e is found to promeey. | | 


Tux firſt virtue of Hiſtorical Narration, f is Ge Order, 
and Aue Connection. To attain this, the Hiſtorian muſt be com 


— 0 7 


1 For Rufus, who had long been a common foldier afterward. a 8 
$6 rion, and at length a general officer, reſtored the ſevere military diſcipline of 
« ancient times. Grown old amidſt toils and labours, he was the more rigid 
« in impoſing them, becauſe he had been accuſtomed to bear them.“ 
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PR 1 of his Fabia. | one er. 
pletely maſter of his ſubject; he muſt ſee the whole as at one XXXVI. 


view; and comprehend the chain and dependance of all its 
parts, that he may introduce every thing in its proper place; 
that he may lead us ſmoothly along the track of affairs which 
are recorded, and may always give us the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
how one event ariſes out of another. Without this, there can 
be neither pleaſure nor inſtruction, in reading Hiſtory. Much 
for this end will depend on the obſervance of., that unity in the 
general plan and conduct, which, in the preceding Lecture, I 


recommended. Much too will depend on the proper manage- 


ment of tranſitions, which forms one of the chief ornaments of 
this kind of writing, and is one of the moſt difficult in execu- 
tion. Nothing tries an Hiſtorian's abilities more, than ſo to lay 
His train before-hand, as to make us paſs naturally and agree- 
ably from one part of his ſubje& to another; to employ no 
clumſy and awkward junctures ; and to contrive ways and 
means of forming ſome union among tranſactions, which ſeem 
to be moſt wittely ſeparated from one another. 


Is the next place, as Hiſtory is a very dignified ſpecies f 


Compoſition, gravity muſt always be maintained in the narra- 
tion. There muſt be no meanneſs nor vulgarity in the ſtyle ; 
no quaint, nor colloquial phraſes ; no affeQtation of pertne 

or of wit. The ſmart, or the ſneering manner of telling a ſtory, 
avs inconſiſtent with the hiſtorical character. I do not ſay, that 
an - Hiſtorian is never to let himſelf down. He may ſome- 
times do it with propriety, in order to diverſify the ſtrain of his 
narration, which, if it be perfectly uniform, is apt to become 
tireſome. But he ſhould be careful never to deſcend too far; and, 
on occaſions where a light or ludicrous anecdote is proper to be 

Vo. II. Nn vo recorded, 
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* CT, reedhded, it 18 generally better to throw it into a note, than to 


9 — 


hazard becoming too familiar, by introducing it into the body 
of the work. 


* 


82 


Bur an 1 Hiſtorian may poſſeſs theſe qualities of being per- 
ſpicuous, diſtinct, and grave, and may notwithſtanding be a 
dull Writer; in which caſe, we ſhall reap little benefit from his 
labours. We read him without pleaſure; or, molt pro- 
bably, we ſhall ſoon give over ed him at all. He muſt 
therefore ſtudy to render his narration intereſting; which is the 
quality that chiefly diſtinguiſhes a Writer of genius and elo- 
ene. | | Vo i Fen. 


Two things are eſpecially conducive to this; the firſt is, 4 
juſt medium in the conduct of narration, between a rapid or 
crowded recital of facts, and a prolix detail. The former em- 
barraſſes, and the latter tires us. An Hiſtorian that would i in- 
tereſt us, muſt know when to be eoneiſe, and where he ought 
to enlarge; paſſing conciſely over ſlight and unimportant events, 
but dwelling on ſuch as are ſtriking and conſiderable in their na- 
ture, or pregnant with conſequences ; preparing beforehand our 
attention to them, and bringing them forth into the moſt full 
and conſpicuous light. The next thing he muſt attend to, is a 
proper ſelection of the circumſtances belonging to thoſe events, 
which he chooſes to relate fully. General facts make a-ſlight 
impreſſion on the mind. It is by means of circumſtances and 
particulars properly choſen, that a narration becomes intereſting 
and iffeting to the Reader. Thele give life; body, And co- 
louring to the recital of facts, and enable us to behold them ag 
prevents an paſſing before our eyes. It is this employment of 

circumſtances, 
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circumſtances, in Narration, that is properly termed Hiſtorical L * * 


Painting. 7 80 | Ng 0 pabiagg 
IN all theſe virtues of Narration, particularly in this laſt, of 
viureſque © deſcriptive Narration, ſeveral of the Antient 
Hiftorians eminently excel. Hence, the pleaſure that is found 

in reading Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Salluſt, 

and Tacitus. They are all conſpicuous for the Art of Narra- 
tion Herodotus is, at all times, an agreeable Writer, and 
Ilates every thing with that nalvetè and ſimplicity of man- 
ner, which never fails to intereſt the Reader. Though the 
manner of Thucydides be more- dry and harſh, yet, on great 
occaſions, as when he is giving an account of the Plague of 
Athens, the Siege of Platza, the Sedition in- Corcyra, the Defeat 

of the Athenians in Sicily, he diſplays a very ftrong and 
maſterly power of deſcription. Xenophon's Cyropædia, and 25 
his Anabaſis, or retreat of the Ten Thouſand, are extremely 
beautiful. The circumſtances are finely ſelected, and the Nar- 

ration is eaſy and engaging; but his Hellenics, or Continuation 

of the Hiftory of Thucydides, is a much inferior work. 
Satluſt's Art of Hiſtorical Painting in his Catilinarian, but, 

more eſpecially, in his Jugurthine War, is well known; 
though his Style is liable to cenſure, as too ſtudied and 
affected. os ' 


| Livy is more unexceptionable in his manner; and is ex- 
celled by no Hiſtorian whatever in the Art of Narration : 
ſeveral remarkable examples might be given from him. His ac- 
count, for inſtance, of the famous defeat of the Roman army 
by the Sn, at the Furcæ Caudinæ, in the beginning of 
Nn 2 the 
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* agminis miſerabilem viam; per ſociorum urbes reditum in 
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the ninth book, affords one of the moſt beautiful exemplifica- 
tions of Hiſtorical Painting, that is any where to be met with. 

We have firſt, an exact defcription-of the narrow paſs between 
two mountains, into which the enemy had decoyed the Romans. 
When they find themſelves caught, and no hope of eſcape left, 
we are made to ſee, firſt, their aſtoniſhment, next, their indig- 
nation, and then, their dejection, painted in the moſt lively 
manner, by ſuch circumſtances and actions as were natural to 
perſons in their ſituation. The reſtleſs and unquiet manner in 
which they paſs the night ; the conſultations of the Satnnites ; 5 
the various meaſures propoſed to- be taken; the meſſages be- 
tween the two armies, all heighten the e At length, in 


the morning, the Conſuls return to the eamp, and inform them 


that they could receive no other terms but that of ſurrendering 
their arms, and paſſing under the yoke, which was conſidered 
as the laſt mark of ignominy for a conquered army. Part of 
what then follows, I ſhall give in the Author's own words. 
“ Redintegravit luctum in caſtris conſulum adventus; ut 
« vix ab iis abſtinerent manus, quorum temeritate in eum 
« locum deducti eſſent. Alii alios intueri, contemplari- arma 
« mox tradenda, & inermes futuras dextras ; proponere 
e ſibimet ipſi ante oculos, Jugum hoſtile, et ludibria victoris, 
te et vultus ſuperbos, et per armatos inermium iter. Inde fxdi 


TY triam Ac parentes quo ſæpe ipſi triumphantes veniſſent. Se 
« {otos_ſine vulnere, fine ferro, ſine acie victos; ſibi non 
ſtringere licuiſſe gladios, non manum cum hoſte conſerere ; 
e ſibi nequicquam arma, nequicquam vires, nequicquam 


animos datos. Hæc frementibus, hora fatalis ignominiæ 


« advenit. Jamprimùm, cum ſingulis veſtimentis, inermes 
| cc 
extra 


— 
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extra vallum abite uſe Tum a conſulibus -abire lictores L E r: 
& juſſi, paludamentaque detracta. Tantam hoc inter ipſos, g - A / 
© quit paulo ante eos dedendos, lacerandoſque cenſuerant, 
| * miſerationem fecit, ut ſuæ quiſque conditionis oblitus, ab 
«ta deformatione tantæ majeſtatis, velut ab nefando ſpecta- 
4 cüllo, averteret oculos. Primi conſules, prope ſeminudi, ſub 


n 8 Sc. The reſt of the ſtory which it would: 


| # The ting of the Conſuls in the A wrought up their paſſions to ſuch 74 NE ales 
«Ka degree, that they could ſcarcely abſtain from laying violent hands on them, 1 

cc as by their, raſhneſs they had been brought into this ſituation. They began to- 

look on one another; to caſt a melancholy. eye on their arms, which were now. 

10 to be ſurrendered, RE” on their. right hands, which were to become defence- 
4 less. The yoke under which they were to paſs; the ſcoffs of the conque- 

« rors; and their haughty looks, when, diſarmed and ſtripped, they ſhould be 

cc led through the hoſtile lines; all roſe hefore their eyes. They then looked 
c forward to the ſad journey which awaited them, when they were to paſs as a 
c yanquiſhed and diſgraced army through the territories of their allies, wo 
„ hor they had often been beheld returning in triumph to their families and: 

« native land. They alone, they muttered to one another, without an. engage- * 
« ment, without a ſingle blow, had been conquered. To their hard fate it = 
« fell, never to have had it in their power to draw a ſword, or to look an 

ce enemy in the face; to them only, arms, ſtrength, and courage, had been 

« given in vain. While they were thus giving vent to their indignation, the 

fatal moment of their ignominy arrived. Firſt, they were all commanded 

4 to. come forth from the camp, without armour, and in a fingle garment. 

& Next, orders were given, that the Conſuls ſhould be left without their Lic- 

„tors, and that they ſhould be ſtripped of their robes. Such commiſeration 2. 
« did this affront excite among them, who, but a little before, had been for. 

60 delivering up thoſe very Conſuls to the enemy, and for putting them to death, 

<« that every one forgot his own condition, and turned his eyes aſide from this 

« jnfamous diſgrace, ſuffered by the conſular dignity, as from a ſpectacle. 

« which was too deteſtable to be beheld. The Conſuls, almoſt half naked, were. 

ce firſt made to paſs — the pore.” Kc. 
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L E C * be too long to inſert, is carried on with the ſame beauty, and 
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full of pictureſque « circumſtances * L. = N 


* s 0 
* * 


Tacrrus is another Author eminent. fr Hiſtorical Pala, 
though in a manner altogether different from that of Liyy. 
Livy's deſcriptions are more full, more plain, and natural; thoſe 
of Tacitus conſiſt in a few bold ſtrokes. He ſelects one or two 
remarkable circumſtances, and ſets them before us in a ſtrong, 
and, generally, in a new and uncommon light. Such is the 
following picture of the ſituation of Rome, and of the Emperor 
Galba, when Otho was advancing againſt him: * Agebatur 
&« huc illuc Galba, vario turbæ fluctuantis impulſu, completis 
% undique baſilicis et templis, lugubri proſpectu. . Neque 


6« populi aut Plebis ulla vox; ſed e vultus, et converſe 


e The deſcription which Cees gives of the confleenaion 3 


camp, by the accounts which were ſpread among his troops, of the ferocity, 


the ſize, and the courage of the Germans, affords an inſtance of Hiſtorical 


Painting, executed in a ſimple manner; and, at the ſume time, exhibiting a. 


natural and lively ſcene: Dum paucos dies ad Veſontionem moratur, ex 
ec percunQatione noſtrorum, voeibuſque Gallorum ac mercatorum, qui ingenti 
c magnitudine corporum Germanos, incredibili virtute, atque exercitatione 


in armis eſſe prædicabant; ſæpe numero ſeſe eum iis congreſſos, ne vultum 


c quidem, atque aciem oculorum ferre potuiſſe; tantus ſuhito terror omnem 


& exercitum occupavit, ut non mediocriter omnium mentes animoſque per- 


cc turbaret. Hie primum ortus eſt a tribunis militum, ac præſectis, reliquiſ- 
tc que qui ex urbe, amicitiæ cauſa, Cæſarem ſecuti, ſuum periculum miſera- 
<« bantur, quod non magnum in re militari dem hahebant : quorum alius, 
e alia cauſa illat quam ſibi ad proficiſcenduchu in | eſſe dicetet, petebat 
ce ut ejus voluntate diſcedere liceret. Nonnultifpudore adducti, ut mois ſuſ- 
c picionem vitarent, temanebant. Hi neque vultum fingere, neque interdum 
« lacrymas tenere poterant. Abditi in tabernaculis, aut ſuum fatum quære- | 
« bantur, aut cum familiaribus ſuis, commune periculum miſerabantur. 
cc Vulgo, totis caſtris teſtamenta ane. ” D BEII. Garr, 1. 3 

| « ad 


7 


0 ; 
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ad omnia aures. Non tumultus, non quies ; ſed quale magni 
4 metũs, et magnæ ir, ſilentium eſt *, No image, in any Poet, 
is mote ſtrong and expreſſive than this laſt ſtroke of the diſcrip- 
tion; © Non tumultus, non quies, ſed quale, &c. This is a 
conception of the ſublime kind, and diſcovers high genius. 
Indeed, throughout all his work, Tacitus ſhows the hand of a 
maſter. As he is profound in reflexion, ſo he is ſtriking in 
deſcription, and pathetic in ſentiment.. The Philoſopher, the 
Poet, and the Hiſtorian, all meet in him. Though the period 


of which he writes may be reckoned unfortunate for a 


Hiſtorian, he has made it afford us many intereſting exhibi- 
tions of human nature. The relations, which he gives of the 
deaths of ſeveral eminent perſonages, are as affecting as the 
deepeſt tragedies. He- paints with a glowing pencil; and 
poſſeſſes, beyond all Writers, the talent of painting, not to the 
imagination merely, but to the heart. With many of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed- beauties, he is, at the fame-time, not a perfect 
model for Hiſtory, and ſuch as have formed themſelves upon 
him, have ſeldom been ſucceſsful. He is to be admired, rather 
than imitated. In his reflexions, he is too refined; in his 
| ſtyle, too conciſe, ſometimes quaint and affected, often abrupt 


and obſcure. Hiſtory ſeems to Ee a_more natural, flowing, 


ans Rope e : 


* Cc Gaba was driven. to and fro by the tide of the multitude, ſhoving him 
« from place to place. The temples and public buildings were filled with 
4 crowds, of a diſmal appearance. No clamours were heard, either from 
the citizens, or from the rabble. Their countenances were filled with 
“ conſternation; their ears were employed in liſtening with anxiety. It was 

<« not a tumult; it was not n 3 it was the ſilence of terror, and of 
C4 wrath,” 35 | - . 
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Rave us a View of the ſentiments of differetit Pürter Thu - 


chief perſonages. 
hiſtory; ; they conveyed both moral and political inſfruction; 
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Sh LY Tu Antients employed one embell{ment of Hiſtory which 
Ci the: Moderns" have laid aſide, I mean Orations, high, on 


-weighty occaſions, they put. into the mouths of ſome of their - 
By means of theſe, they diverſified; „ 


Red, they 


and,” by the te arguments which were 
cydides was the firſt who introduced this method. The Ora- 
tions with which his Hiſtory abounds, and thoſe t06 of ſome 
ther Greek and Latin Hiſtorians, are among the moſt valu- 


able remains which we have of Antient;;Eloquence. How 
. -hcautiful ſoever they, are, it may be much queſtioned, T thi ab, 


-whether they find; Sproper place in ie. Ix 
. to-think, that they are unſuitable. to it. 


We know, that theſe Orations are entirely of the Author's ov .1 


- compoſition, . and that he has introduced ſorfie celebrated perſon 


haranguing in a public place, purely that he might have an 
opportunity of ſhowing. his own eloquence, or Kelivering his 


own” ſentiments, ander the name of that perloti. This is a 


ſort of poetical liberty which does not ſuit the gravity of 
Hiftory, throughout which, an air of the ſtrickeſt truth ſhould 
always reign, Orations may be an embelliſhment to Hiſtory; 


ſuch might alſo Poetical Compoſitions be, introduced under the 


name of ſome of the perſonages mentioned in the Narration, 
who were known to have poſſeſſed poetical talents. But 


neither the one, nor the other, Rand 2 proper place in Hiſtory. / 


Inſtead of inſerting formal Orations, the method adopted by 
later Writers, ſeems better and more natural; that of the 
Hiſtorian, on ſome great occaſion, delivering, in his own per- 

ſon, 


* 


For they form. a 4 
1 mixture which 18. unnatural i in Hiſtory, of fiction with truth. 


fo, 


wt 


© two Antient Authors who have laboured this part of Hiſtorical 
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ſon, che ſentiments and reaſonings of the oppoſite parties, or 12 
the ſubſtance of what was underſtood to be ſpoken in ſome —. . 
Public Aﬀembly ; ; which he mT do without the _ of 


fiction, 


* 
. 3 a ů any - 1 * - — 
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THE drawing of charaCters is one of the moſt ſplendid, and, 
at the ſame. time, one of the moſt difficult ornaments of 
- Hiſtorical: Compoſition. For AMracters are generally con- 
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==, as profelſe e exhibitions of fine Writing ; and an ES 
Hiſtorian, who ſeeks to ſhine in them, is frequently in danger : 


of carrying refinement to exceſs, from a defire of appearing 
very profound and penetrating. He brings together ſo many 
contraſts, and ſubtile oppoſitions of qualities, that we are 
rather dazzled with ſparkling expreſſions, than entertained witli 
any clear conception of a human character. A Writer who 
would characteriſe in an inſtructive and maſterly manner . 
| ſhould be ſimple in his ſtyle, and *hould avoid all quaintneſs 
and affectation; at the ſame time, noFeonfenting himſelf with 
giving us general outlines only, but deſcending into thoſe 
e which mark a character, in its moſt ſtrong and 4 | 
diftinctive features. The Greek : Hiſtorians ſometimes give 7. 
elogiums, but rarely draw full and profeſſed characters. The 


pollen molt, are Salluſt and Tacitus. The ? 5 ID oo 


"i. 
o 
* 


— 7 
wo 8 


we As Hiſtory is a Nees of Writing deſigned for the Ding Dae, | 2 
=... of Mankind {ound morality ſhould always reign in it. R 
Both in deſcribing characters, and in relating tranſactions, d. 


the Author ſhould always ſhowahimſelf to be on the ſide of 
virtue. To deliver moral inſtruction i in a formal manner, falls 
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B 


. not within his province; but both as a good man, and as a 
—.— good Writer, we expect, that he ſhould diſcover ſentiments of 
reſpect for virtue, and of indignation at flagrant vice; To 
appear neutral and indifferent with reſpect to good and bad 
characters, and to affect a crafty and political, rather than a 
"mgral turn of thought, will, beſides other bad effects, de- 
rogate greatly from the weight of Hiſtorical Compoſition, and 
will render the ſtrain of it much more cold and unintereſting. 
We are always moſt intereſted in the tranſactions which are 
going on, when our ſympathy is awakened by the. ſtory, and 
when we become engaged in the fate of the actors. But this 
effect can never be produced by a Writer, who is deficient in 
ſenſibility and moral feeling. p 
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4 2 As the obſervations which. I have hitherto. made, have moſtly 
4 reſpected the Antient Hiſtorians, it may naturally be expected, 
that I ſhould alſo take ſome notice: of the who have 

excelled in chis kind of Writing, 


Tux country in Europe, where the Hiſtorical Genius has,. 

in latter ages, ſhone forth with moſt luſtre, beyond doubt is 

Italy. The national character of the Italians ſeems favourable 
| to it, They were always diſtinguiſhed as an acute, penetrat- | 
ing, reſſecting people, remarkable for political ſagackty and 
wiſdom, and who early addicted themſelves to the arts of Writ- 
ing. Accordingly, ſoon after the reſtoration of letters, Ma- 
chiavel, Guicciardin, Davila, Bentivoglio, Father Paul, be- 
came highly conſpicuous for hiſtorical merit. They all appear 

to have conceived very juſt ideas of Hiſtory; and are agree- 
able, inſtructive, and intereſting Writers. In their manner of 
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-narratjon, they are a formed upon the Antients; ſome of 1 12 FT. Ty 
them, as Bentivoglio and Guieciardin, have, in imitation of 
them, introduced Orations into their Hiſtory. In the profound- 
neſs and. diſtinctneſs of their political views, they may, per- 
+haps, be eſtéemed to have ' ſurpaſſed. the Antients. Critics 

have, at the fame time, obſerved ſome imperfections in each 


of them. Machiavel, in bis Hiſtory of Florence, is notfalto- 
gether ſo intereſting as one would expect an Author of his 
abilities to be; either through his own defect, or through 


ſome unhappineſs i in his ſubject, which led him into a very 
minute detail of the intrigues of one city. Guicciardin, at all 


times ſenſible and profound, is taxed for dwelling ſo long on 
the Tuſcan affairs as to be ſometimes tedious ; . & defect which 


is alſo imputed, occaſionally, to the judicious F ather Paul. 


Bentivoglio, in his excellent Hiſtory of the wars of Flanders, 
is accuſed for approaching to the florid and pompous manner: 


and Davila, though one of the moſt agreeable and entertaining | 


Relaters, has manifeſtly this defect of ſpreading a ſort of uni- 
formity over all his characters, by repreſenting them as guided 
too regularly by political intereſt. But, although fome ſuch 
objections may be made to theſe Authors, they deſerve, upon 
the whole, to be placed in the firſt rank of Modern Hiſtorical 
Writers. The wars of Flanders, written in Latin by Famianus 
Strada, is a book of ſome note; but is not entitled to the ſame 
reputation as the works of the other Hiſtorians I have named, 

Strada is too violently partial to the Spaniſh cauſe; and too 
open a Panegyriſt of the Prince of Parma. He is florid, 
diffuſe, and an affected imitator of the manner and ſtyle ot 
Livy. | 
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LECT. Auone the French, as there has been much good Writing 
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2 in many kinds, ſo alſo in the Hiſtorical. That ingenious 
nation, who have done ſo much honour to Modern Literature, 
poſſeſs, in an eminent degree, the talent of Narration. Many 
of their later Hiſtorical Writers are ſpirited, lively, and agree- 
able; and ſome of them nat deficient in profoundneſs and 
penetration. They have not, however, produced any ſuch J 
capital Hiſtorians as the Italians, whom I mentioned above. 
| n e | 
Ovr Ifland, till within theſe few years, was not eminent for 
its hiſtorical productions. Early, indeed, Scotland e 
gare by means of the celebrated Buchanan. He is an elegant 
Writer, claſſical in his Latinity, and agreeable both in narra- 
tion and deſcription. But one cannot but ſuſpect him to be 
more attentive to elegance, than to accuracy. Accuſtomed to 
form his political notions wholly upon the plans of antient 


governments, the feudal ſyſtem ſeems never to have nnn 
"as this was the baſis of the Scottiſh | 


conſtitution, his political views are, of courſe, inaccurate and 
imperfect. When he comes to the tranſactions of his own 
time, there is ſuch a change in his manner of writing, and 
| ſuch an aſperity in his ſtyle, that, on what ſide ſoever the truth 
lies with regard to thoſe dubious and long controverted fats 


5, which make the ſubject of that part of his work, it is, im- 
poſlible to clear him from being deeply tinctured with the TR 


of party. 


Anon the older Engliſh Hiſtorians, the moſt conſiderable is 
Lord Clarendon, Though he writes as the profeſſed apologiſt 
9 | of. 
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of one ſide, yet there appears more impartiality in his relation LE ET. 


of facts, than might at firſt be expected. A great ſpirit of 
virtue and probity runs through his work. He maintains all 
the dignity of an Hiſtorian. His ſentences, indeed, are often 
too long, and his general manner is prolix ; but his ſtyle, on 
the whole, is manly;. and his merit, as a Hiſtorian, is much 
beyond mediocrity. Biſhop Burnet is lively and perſpicuous ; 
but he has hardly any other hiſtorical merit. His ſtyle is too 
careleſs and familiar for Hiſtory ; his characters are, indeed, 
marked with a bold and a ſtrong hand ; but they are generally 
light and ſatyrical; and he abounds ſo much in little ſtories 
concerning himſelf, that he reſembles more a Writer of Memoirs 
than of Hiſtory. During a long period, Engliſh Hiſtorical 


Authors were-little-more-thandull-Compiless; till of late the 
diſtinguiſhed names of Hume, Robertſon, and Gibbon, have 


raiſed the Britiſh character, in ls ſpecies of Writing, to high * 


reputation and dignity. 

I OBSERVED, in the i 1 chat 3 Me- 
moirs, and Lives, are the inferior kinds of Hiſtorical Compo 
ſition. It will be proper, before diſmiſſing this ſubject, to 
make a few obſervations upon them. Annals are commonly 
underſtood to ſignify a collection of facts, digeſted according to 
chronological order; rather ſerving for FA materials of Hiſtory, 
than aſpiring to the name of Hiſtory themſelves. All that is 
required, therefore, in a Writer of ſuch Annals, is to be faith- 
ful, diſtiact, and complete. , 


Mise denote a ſort of Compoſition, in which an Au- 
thor does not pretend to give full information of all the faqs 
reſpecting 
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| jolie the period of which he writes, But only to relate 
what he himſelf had acceſs: to know, or What he was concerned 
in, or what illuſtrates the conduct of ſome perſon, or the cir- 
cumſtahees of Home tranſition, which he chooſes for his ſub- 
ject. From a Writer of Memoirs, therefore, | is not ended 7; 
the ſame profound reſearch, or enlarged: information, as from 
a writer of Hiſtory. He is not ſubject to the fame laws of 
unvarying dignity and gravity. He may talk freely of him- 
ſelf; he may deſcend into the moſt familiar anecdotes. What 
is chiefly required of him is, that he be ſprightly and intereſt- 
ing; and eſpecially, that he inform us of things that are uſeful 
and curious; that he convey to us ſome ſort of knowledge 
worth the acquiring. This is a ſpecies of Writing very be- 
witching to ſuch as love to write concerning themſelves, and 
conceive every tranfaction, in which they had a ſhare, to be 
of ſingular importance, There is no > wonder, therefore, that a 
nation ſo ſprightly as the French, thould, for two centuries _ 
- paſt, have been pouring forth a whole flood of M Memoirs ; the 
greateſt part of which are little more than agreeable iner 


SOME, however, muſt be excepted from this general charac- 
ter; two in particular; the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Rete, 
and thoſe of. the Duke of Sully. From Retz's Memoirs, be- 

ſides the pleaſure of àgreeable and lively narration, we may 
derive alſo much inſtruction, and much:kndwledge of human 
nature. Though his politics be often too fine ſpun, yet the 
Memoirs of a profeſſed factious leaden ſuch as the Cardinal 
was, wherein he draws both his own character, and that of 
ſeveral great perſonages of his time, ſo. fully, cannot be read 


by any perſon of good ſenſe without benefit. The Memoirs 
Tp of 


"ve 
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of the Duke of Sully, in the ſtate in which they are ndw given 
to the Public, have great merit, and deſerve to be mentioned 
with particular praiſe. No Memoirs approach more Ber to 
the uſefulneſs, and the dignity of a full legitimate Hi 


They have this peculiar advantage, of giving us a 


diſplay of two of the moſt illuſtrious characters whic 
preſents; Sully himſelf; one of the ableſt, and moſt ineorrupt 


miniſters, and Henry IV. one of the greateſt and moſt amiable 
princes of modern times. I know few books more full of 
virtue, and of good ſenſe, than Sully's Memoirs; few, there- 


fore, more proper to form both the heads and the hearts of 
ſuch as are deſigned for public buſineſs, and action, in the 
world. 


CY - 


B1oGRrAPuY, or the Writing: of Lives, is a: very uſeful” 


| kind of Compoſition; 3 leſs. formal and. ſtately than Hiſtory; 


but to the bulk of Readers, perhaps, no leſs inſtructive; as it 
affords. them the opportunity of ſceing the characters and 
tempers, the virtues and failings of eminent men fully diſ- 
played; and admits them into a more thorough and intimate 


acquaintance: with ſuch perſons, than Hiſtory generally 


allows. For a Writer of Lives may deſcend, , with propriety, . 


to minute circumſtances, and familiar incidents. It is ex- 


pected of him, that he is to give the private, as well as the 
public life,. of the perſon whoſe actions he records; nay, it is 
from private life, from familiar, domeſtic, and ſeemingly trivial 
occurrences, that we often receive moſt light into the real 
character. In this ſpecies of Writing, Plutarch has no. ſmall 
merit; and to him we ſtand indebted for. much. of the know-- 


ledge that we poſſeſs, concerning ſeveral. of. the moſt eminent 
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perſdiſtt s of andguity. His matter is, indeed, better than 
his man Fer ; as he cannot lay claim to any peculiar beauty or 


elegarices His judgment too, and his accuracy, have ſome- 
times bgen taxed ; but whatever defects of this kind he may be 
liable t$z his Lives of Eminent Men will always be ' conſidered 
as a yalhable treaſure of inſtruction. He is remarkable for 


e of the moſt humane Writers of all antiquity ; leſs 


_ dazzled than many of them are, with the exploits of valour 


and ambition ; and fond of diſplaying his great men to us, 
in the more gentle lights of retirement and Private life.” 


— 


I CANNOT conclude the ſubje& of Hiſtory, without taking 
notice of a very great improvement which has, of late years, 
begun to be introduced into Hiſtorical Compoſition ; I mean, 
a more particular attention than was formerly given to laws, 


- euſtoms, commerce, religion, literature, and. every other thing 


: that tends to ſhow the ſpirit and genius of nations. It is now 
0 underſtood to be the buſineſs of an able Hiſtorian to exhibit 
| manners, as well as facts and events; and aſſuredly, whatever 


diſplays the ftate and life of mankind, in different periods, and 
illuſtrates the progreſs of the human mind, is more uſeful and 
intereſting than the detail of ſieges and battles. The perfon, to 
whom we are moſt indebted for the introduction of this im- 


- Provement into Hiſtory, is the celebrated, M. Voltaire, whoſe 


genius has ſhone with ſuch ſurpriſing luſtre, in ſo many dif- 
ferent parts of literature. His Age of Louis XIV. was one of 


the firſt great productions in this taſte; and ſoon drew, 


throughout all Europe, that general attention, and received 
that high approbation, which' ſo ingenious, and eloquent a pro- 
duckion merited . His Eſſay on the 1 — of Europe, 


ſince 
i Rs 
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ſince the days of Charlemagne, is not to be conſidered either as I. N. S 

a Hiſtory, or the proper Plan of an Hiſtorical Work; but only 

as a ſeries of obſervations on the chief events that have hap- 

pened throughout ſeveral centuries, and on the changes that 

ſucceſſively took place in the ſpirit and manners of different 

natlons. Though, in ſome dates and facts it may, perhaps, 

be inaccurate, and is tinged with thoſe particularities which un- 

happily diſtinguiſh Voltaire's manner of thinking on religious 

ſubjects, yet it contains ſo many enlarged and inſtructive views, 

as juſtly to merit the attention of all who either read or write a 
the Hiſtory of thoſe ages. | 
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7 L E CT. As PIs Das . 

— and, by the regular form which it aſſumes, falls directly f 
under the laws of Criticiſm, I diſcourſed of it fully in the two- 
preceding Lectures. The remaining ſpecies of Compoſition,, 


in Proſe, afford leſs room for critical obſervation. 


— PnriLOSOPHICAL Writing, for inſtance, will not lead us 
into any long diſcuſſion. As the profeſſed object of Philoſophy 
is to convey inſtruction, and as they who ſtudy it are ſuppoſed 
to do ſo for inſtruction, not for entertainment, the Style, the 
form, and dreſs, of ſuch Writings, are leſs material objects. 
They are objects, however, that muſt not be wholly neglected. 
He who attempts to inſtruct mankind, without ſtudying, at the 

lame time, to engage their attention, and to intereſt them in 

| his 
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his ſubject by his manner of exhibiting it, is not likely to prove L, E. CT. 58 

2 | XXXVII. 
ſucceſsful. The ſame truths, and reaſonings, delivered in a — 

dry and cold manner, or with a proper meaſure of elegance 

and beauty, will make very different impreſſions on the minds 


of men. 


| Tr is manifeſt, that every Philoſophical Writer muſt ſtudy fk 

the utmoſt perſpicuity: and, by reffecting on what was former- 

ly delivered on the ſubject of Perſpicuity, with reſpect both to 

ſingle words, and the conſtruction of Sentences, we may be | 

convinced that this is a ſtudy which demands conſiderable at- 

tention to the rules of Style and good Writing. Beyond, mere 
perſpicuity, ſtrict accuracy and preciſion are required in a Philo- 

ſophical Writer. He muſt employ no words of uncertain 

meaning, no looſe nor indeterminate expreſſions; and ſhould 

avoid uſing words which are ſeemingly ſynonymous, without 

carefully mens 4 to the variation which they make upon the 

idea. * 


** 


To be clear then and preciſe, is one requiſite which we have 
a title to demand from every Philoſophical Writer. He may 
Poſſeſs this quality, and be at the ſame time a very, dry Writer. 
He ſhould therefore ſtudy ſome degree of embelliſhment, in or- 
der to render his Compoſition pleaſing and graceful. One of 
the moſt agreeable, and one of the moſt uſeful embelliſhments 
which a Philoſopher can employ, conſiſts in illuſtrations 8 
from hiſtorical facts, and the characters of men. All moral an 
politieal ſubjects naturally afford ſcope for theſe; and where- 
ever there is room for employing them, they ſeldom fail of 
producing a happy effect. They diverſify the Compolition ; 
P P 2 7 they 
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they relieve the mind from the fatigue of mere reaſoning, and 
at the ſame time raife more fult conviction than any reaſonings 
produce: for they take Philoſophy out of the abſtraQ, and give 


weight to- Speculation, by ſhewing its connection with real life, | 
and the ations of mankind. 


PRAILOSOPHICAL Writing admits beſides of a poliſhed, a neat, 
and elegant Style. It admits of Metaphors, Compariſons, and 


all the calm Figures of Speech, by which an Author may con- 


—— 
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vey his ſenſe to the underſtanding with clearneſs and force, at 
the ſame time that he entertains the imagination. He muſt 
take great care, however, that all his ornaments. be of the 


chaſteſt kind, never partaking of the florid or tHeitnmrd ; which 


is ſo unpardonable i in. a profeſſed Philoſopher, that it is much 
better for him to. err on. the ſide of naked-ſiraplicity, than on that 
of too much ornament. Some ef: the Antients as Plato and 


Cicero, have left us Philoſophical Treatiſes compaſed with much 


elegange and beauty. Seneca has been long and juſtly cenſured 
for the affectation that appears in his Style. He is too fond of 
& certain brilliant and; ſparkling manner; of. antitheſes and 
quaint ſentences. It cannot be denied, at the ſame time, that 
he often expreſſes himſelf with much livelineſs andforce; though 


his Style, upon the whole, is far from deſerving imitation; In 
Engliſh, Mr. Locke's celebrated. Treatiſe on Human. Un- 
derſtanding, may he pointed aut as a model, an the one hand, of 


the greateſt clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of Philoſophical Style, 


with vary little approach to ornament: Lord Shaftſbury's Writings 
on the other hand, exhibit: Philoſophy dreſſed up with all the 
ornament which, it can admit ; perhaps: with. more than f be- f 
&Rly ſuited to it. | 
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FnrLosor HAL Compoſition ſometimes © aſſumes a form, XXVII. 
under which it minglts more with works of taſte, when carried. 
on in the way of Dialogue and Converſation. Under this form | 

the Ancients have given us ſome of their chief Philoſophical 
Works; and ſeyeral of the Moderns have endeavoured to imitate 
them. Dialogue Writing may be executed in two ways, either 
as direct Converſation, where none but the Speakers appear, 
which is' the method that Plato uſes; or as the recital of a Con- 
verſation, where the Author himſelf appears, and gives an ac- 
eount of what. paſſed in diſcourſe ; which is the method that 
Cicero generally follows. But though thoſe different methods 
TROY the nature of the. . Compo- | 
ie Wdubject to the fame | | 


C eats (22 b dei > 3 


7 W in one or- cher of theſe forms, on He phi- | 
| Iolophigal, hawk. or critical ſubject, when it is well conducted, 
ſtands in a high rank among the Works of Taſte; but is Much 
more difficult in the execution than is commonly imagined. 
For it requires more, than merely the introduction of different 
perſons ſpeaking. in ſucceſſion. It ought to be a natural and ſpi- 
rited repreſentation. of real converfation ; exhibiting the cha- 
rater, and manners of the ſeveral Speakers, and ſuiting to the 
character of each, that peculiarity of thought and expreſſion 
which diſtinguiſhes him from another. A Dialogue, thus con- 
ducted, gives the Reader a very agreeable entertainment; as 
by means of the debate going on among the perſonages, he re- 
ceives a fair and full view of both ſides of the argument; and 
is, at the ſame time, amuſed with polite converſation, and with 

_ a diſplay of conſiſtent and well ſupported characters. An Au- 
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| L L EC F, thor, therefore, who has genius for executing ſuch a Compoſition 
IP xs After this manner, has it in his power both to inſtruet and to 


Pe. 


| Bur the greateſt part of Modern Dialogue Writers be to | 
Go idea ef any Compoſition of this ſort; and bating the outward 
forms of converſation, and that one ſpeaks, and anotfier an- 
| | | ſwers, it is quite the ſame as if the Author ſpoke in perſon 
| 7. | +. throughout the Whole. He ſets up a Philotheos perhaps, and a 
3H . Philatheos, or an A and a B; who, after mutual compliments, 
1 and after admiring the fineneſs of the morning or evening, and 
14 | 1 the beauty of the proſpects around them, enter into conference 
is 1 1 . concerning ſome grave matter”; and all that we know farther of 
_ | them is, that the one perſonates the Author, a man of learn- 
= | e ing, no doubt, and of good principles; and the other is a man 
8 | | of ſtraw, ſet up to propoſe ſome trivial obje ns; over which 
1 | the ſirſt gains a moſt entire triumph; ; and leaves his ſceptical 
antagoniſt at the end much humbled, and generally, con- 
vinced of his error. This is a very frigid and inſipid manner 
of writing; the more ſo, as it is an attempt toward ſomething, 
We | HE which we ſee the Author cannot ſupport. Tt is the form, with- 
48 out the ſpirit of converſation. The Dialogue ſerves no Purpoſe, 
but to make awkward interruptions; and we 4 with more 
2 : patience, hear the Author continuing always to reaſon himſelf, 
3 | and to remove the objections that are made to his principles, 
=_ - | than be troubled with the unmeaning appearance of two per- 
ſons, whom we ſee to be. in reality no more than one. 
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22 | | b3 A Anoxs the Ancients, Plato i 1s is eminent t. for the 13 of His 
x | and the circumſtances of many of 
them, 
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them, are beautifully painted. The characters of the Sophiſts, 
with 'whom Socrates: diſputed, are well drawn 
perſonages are exhihited to us; we are-tntroduced into a real 


converſation, often ſupported with much life and ſpirit, after the 
For richneſs and beauty of imagination, no 


Socratic manner. 
Philoſophie Writer, Ancient or Modern, is comparable to Plato.. 
The only fault of his imagination is, ſuch an exceſs of fertility 
as allows it ſometimes to obſcure his judgment. 


in the Poet. But whether we be edified with the matter or not 
tand much edification he often affords), we are always enter- 


tained with the manner; and left with a ftrong —— of 


wg e the wi thee Author's genus, 


Boz: Bru n * * 
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CicrRro's Dialogues, er thoſs recitals of converſation, which 


ke has introduced into ſeveral of his Philoſophical. and Critical 


Works, are not fo ſpirited, nor ſo characteriſtical, as thoſe of 


Plato. Tet ſome, as that © De Oratore“ eſpecially, are agree- 


en among ſome of the principal, perſons of ancient Rome, with. 
freedom, good breeding, and « 
gant Dialogue, De Cauſis 
annexed ſometimes to the works of Quinctilian, and. ſometimes 
to thoſel of Tacitus, has happily 8 nn has excelled 
. in this manner of writing, 


4 
5 ag =—_—— - 


owt is a Dialogue Writer 0 Aae eminence; though 

"bis ſubjeQs are ſeldom ſuch as ean entitle him to be ranked 

among Philoſophical Authors. He has given the model of the 
| 3 
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It frequently 
ies him into Allegory, Fiction, Enthuſiaſm, and the airy re- 
is of Myſtical Theology. The Philoſopher is, at times, loſt 


able and well ſupported.. They ſhow us converſation carried 


dignity. The Author of the ele- 
#Corruptz Eloquentiz,” which is 


£ light 
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light and humourous Dialogue, and has carried it to great per- 
ſection. A character of levity, and at the fame time of wit 
and penetration, diflinguide all his writings.” His great object 
was, to expoſe the follies of ſuperſtition, and the pedantry of 
Philoſophy, which prevailed in his age; and he could not have 
; taken any more ſucceſsful method for this end, than what he 
') Has employed in his Dialogues, eſpecially in thoſe of the Gods 
und of the Dead, which are full of pleafuntry and Satire. In 

this invention of Dialogues of the Dead, he has been followed 

by ſeveral Modern Authors. Fontenelle, in particular, has given 

us Dialogues of this ſort, which are fprightly and agreeable; 

but as for characters, whoever his perſonages be, they all be- 


6 Ws come Frenchmen in his hands. Indeed few things in Compo- 
Ot. ll: ſition are more difficult, thanſſn the courſe of a Moral Dialogue 
> 4 GE. | to exhibit charaQers properly diſtinguiſhed ; as calm converſa- 


tion furniſhes none of thoſe aſſiſtances for bringing characters 
into light, which che active ſcenes, and intereſting ſituations of 
. the Drama, afford. Hence few Authors are eminent for Charac- 
teriſtical Dialogue on grave ſubjects. One of the moſt remark- 
able in the Engliſh language, is a Writer of the laſt age, Dr. 
Henry More, in his Divine Dialogues, relating to the founda- 
tions of Natural Religion. Though his Style be now in ſome 
meaſure obſolete, and his Speakers be marked with the academic 
:fiffneſs of thoſe-times, yet the Dialogue is animated by a va- 
riety of Character, and a ſprightlineſs of Converſation, beyond 
what are commonly met with in Writings of this kind. Biſhop 
Berkeley's Dialogues concerning the exiſtence of matter, do not 

attempt any diſplay of GharaRers ; but furniſh an inſtance of a 
* very abſtract ſubject, rendered clear and —_— atk means of 

| . properly managed, . * 
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I rock En next to make ſome obſervations on Epiſtolary KK n. 

Writing; which poſſeſſes a kind of middle place between the — 

ſerious and amuſing, ſpecies of Compoſition. Fpiſtolary Writing 

appears, at firſt view, to ſtretch. into, a very wide field. For 

there is no ſubject, whatever, on which one may not convey | his 44 
thoughts to the Public, in the form of a Letter. Lord Shaftſ- 
bury, for inſtance, Mr. Harris, and ſeveral other Writers, 

| have choſen to give this form to philoſophical treatiſes. .. But, 
this is not ſufficient to claſs: ſuch treatiſes under the head of 0 
Epiſtolary Compoſition. Though they bear, in the title page, a 

Letter to a Friend; after the firſt addreſs, the friend diſappears; 

and we ſee; Me it is, 10 yt, the Public yah en the Author, 


s *- PE 


| ace they ever paſſed. i in — hb as. real let⸗ 
ters. They are no other than miſcellaneous. Aiſlertations, on 
N moral ſubjects; which the Author, fox, bis. convenience,” c ole 
to put into the epiſtalary form. Even where one writes a Tea] 
letter: on / ſome formal topic, as of moral or. religious confalatiqn 
to a perſon under diftteſs, ſuch, as Sir, William- Temple hag 
written to the Counteſs of Effex. on mne death of her daughter, 
he 1: is at liberty, on ſuch occaſions, to write al as a Divine 
without KA dene mec | We: 0 e eee as writing 
a Letter, but as compoſing a Diſcourſe, ae ar ticularly to 
che en eee ſome one Oe ag. „ ee 


2 * 


. 
* 8 


e Ry „ Wining FEI 1 diſtinet ſerie of BEE 
vial. ſubject to he icognizance. of Oriticiſm, only or chiefly, 
when it is of the eaſy and familiar kind; hen it is converla- 6 
tion carried on upon paper, between two friends at a diſtance. | 
Vor. II. Qq | ; Such 2 
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Such an intercourſe, when well conducted, may be revered 
very agreeable to Readers of taſte, If the ſubject of the Letters 


be important, they will be the more valuable. Even though 


there ſhould be nothing very conſiderable in the ſubject, yet if 


the ſpirit and turn of the correſpondence be agreeable ; if they 


be written in a ſprightly manner, and with native grace and 
eaſe, they may ſtill be entertaining; more eſpecially if there be 
any thing to intereft us, in the characters of thoſe who write 
them. Hence the curioſity which the Public has always diſ- 
covered, concerning the letters of eminent perſons. We expect 
in them to diſcover ſomewhat of their real character. It is 


| childiſh indeed to expect, that in Letters we are to find the 


whole heart of 'the Author unveiled. Concealment and diſguiſe 
take place, more or lefs, in all human intercourſe. But ſtill, as 
Letters from one friend to another make the neareſt approach 
to converſation, we may expect to ſee more of -a character diſ- 
played in thefe than in other productions, which are ſtudied for 
public view. We pleaſe ourſelves with beholding the Writer in 
2 ſituation which allows him to be at his n — to give vent 


occaſionally to the overflowings of his heart. e 
Mvcn, therefore, of the merit, and 6 cogrejiblani of Epiſ- 
tolary Writing, will depend on its introducing us into ſome ac- 
quaintanee with the Writer. There, if any where, we lock for the 
man, not for the Author. Its firſt and fundamental requiſite is, 
to be natural and ſimple; for a ſtiff and laboured manner is as 
bad in a letter, as it i is in converſation. This does not baniſh 
ſprightlineſs and wit. Theſe are graceful in Letters, juſt as they 
are in converſation; when they flow eaſily, and without being 


Rudied; when employed ſo as to ſeaſon, not to cloy. One 
who, 
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who, . in Converſation or in Letters, affeQs to ſhine and to . 
ſparkle always, will not pleaſe long. The ſtyle of Letters —— 

ſhould not be too highly poliſhed. It ought to be neat and cor 

rect, but no more. All nicety about words, betrays ſtudy ; and 

hence muſical periods, and appearances of number and harmony ; 
in arrangement, ſhould be carefully avoided in letters. The beſt 

letters, are commonly ſuch as the Authors have written with 1 
moſt facility. What the heart or the imagination di date, al- A. lates 
ways flows readily ; but where there is no ſubje& to warm or a 
intereſt theſe, couſtraint appears; and hence, thoſe Letters of 

mere compliment, congratulation, or affected condolance, 

which have coſt the Authors moſt labour in eompoſing, and 

which, for that reaſon, they perhaps conſider as their maſter- ba ) 

pieces, never fail of being the moſt diſagreeable and Ons, 10 AU 4 


kd 
. 


.the Readers. 
IT oats; at the ſame time, to be remembered, that the 52 
and ſimplicity which I have recommended in Epiſtolary Corre- 
ſpondence, not to be underſtood as importing entire careleſs- are 
neſs. In writing to the moſt intimate friend, a certain degree 
of attention, both to the ſubject and the ſtyle, is requiſite and 
becoming. It is no more, than what we owe both to ourſelves, 
and to the friend with whom we correſpond. A ſlovenly and Wy 
 negloed manner of Writing, is a diſobliging mark of want of peg . 
reſpect. The liberty, beſides, of writing Letters with too care- 
leſs a hand, is apt to betray perſons into imprudence in what 
they write. The firſt requiſite, both in converſation and eorre- 
; ſpondence, is to attend to all the proper decorums which our 
own character, and that of others, demand. An imprudent ex- 
; preſſion i in converſation may be forgotten and paſs AWAY 5 but 
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IL. E C 1 when we take the pen into our hand, we muſt remember, that 


— mmm; NOS Bs Wade D 


Pl. Ixv's Letters are one of the moſt end colleclions 
wk the Ancients have given us, in the epiſtolary way. They 
are elegant and polite ; and exhibit a very pleaſing and amiable 
F view of the Author. But, according to the vulgar phraſe, they 
ſmell too much of the lamp. They are too elegant and fine; 
and it is not eaſy to avoid thinking, that the Author is caſting 
an eye towards the Public, when he is appearing to write only 
for his friends. Nothing indeed is more difficult, than for an 
Author, who publiſhes his own letters, to diveſt himſelf alto- 
gether of attention to the opinion of the world in what he ſays; 
by which means, he becomes much leſs agreeable than a man of 
parts would be if, without any conſtraint of this 80 he were 


writing to his intimate friend. 
29 . PP . E 24 1 

Cicx ko- 8 Epiſtles, though not ſo ſhowy as thoſe of Pliny. 
are, on ſeveral accounts, a far more valuable colle@ion indeed, 

the moſt valuable collection of Letters extant in any Iagulge 
They are letters of real buſineſs, written to the greateſt men of 
the age, compoſed with purity and elegance, but without the 
leaſt affectation; and, hat adds greatly to their merit, written 
without any intention of being publiſhed to the world. For it 
appears, that Cicero never kept copies of his own Letters; and 
we are wholly. indebted to the care of his freed-man Tyro, for 
. the large collection that was made, after his death, of thoſe 


which are now extant, amounting to near a a thouſand F, : They 
| contain 


»gee his Laer to ; Atticus; which v was written a ons or two before Bis 


* in which he tells him, in anſwer to ſome enquiries concerning his 
Epiſtles, 


* 
0 
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contain the moſt authentic materials of the hiſtory of that age; 
-and are the laſt monuments which remain of Rome in its free 
[ſtate ; the greateſt part of them being written during that im- 
portant criſis, when the Republic was on the point of ruin; the 
moſt intereſting ſituation, perhaps, which is to be found in the 


affairs of mankind. To his intimate friends, eſpecially to At- 


- ticus, Cicero lays open himſelf and his heart, with entire free- 
dom. In the courſe of his correſpondence with others, we are 
introduced into acquaintance with ſeveral of the principal per- 
ſonages of Rome; and it is remarkable that moſt of Cicero's 
. correſpondents, as well as himſelf, are elegant and polite Writers; 
which ſerves to heighten our idea of the taſte and manners of 


, that age. 


THe moſt diſtinguiſhed collection of Letters i in the Englit 
Language, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends ; 
partly ' publiſhed in Mr. Pope's Works, and partly in thoſe of 
Dean Swift. This Collection is, on he whole, : an entertaining 
and agreeable one; and contains much wit and ingenuity. It 
is not, however, altogether free * the fault which I imputed 
to Pliny's Epiſtles, of too much ſtudy and refinement. In the 
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variety of Letters from different perſons, contained in that Col- 


| leQion, we find many that are written with eaſe, and a beautiful 
ſimplicity. Thoſe of Dr. Arbuthnot, in particular, always de- 
ſerve that praiſe. Dean Swift's alſo are unaffected; and as a 
proof of their being lo, they exhibit his. character fully, with all 
its defects; though it were to be wiſhed, for the honour of 


| Epiſtles, that he had no collection of them, and that Tyro had only 2 
NEE of OR. 
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his memory, that his Epiſtolary Correſpondenee had not been 
drained to the dregs, by ſo many ſueceſſive publications, as have 
been given to the world. Several of Lord Bolingbroke's, and of 
Biſhop Atterbury's Letters, are maſterly. The cenſure of writ- 
ing Letters in too artificial a manner, falls heavieſt on Mr. Pope 
himſelf, There is viſibly more ſtudy, and leſs of nature and 
the heart in his Letters, than in thoſe of ſome of his correſpond- 
ents. He had formed himſelf on the manner of Voiture, and is 


too fond of writing like a wit. His Letters to Ladies are full 


of affectation. Even in writing to his friends, how forced an 
Introduction is the following of a Letter to Mr. Addifon : © I 
« am more joyed at your return, than I ſhould be at that of the 
« Sun, as much as I wiſh for him in this melancholy wet ſea- 
* ſon; but it is his fate too, like yours, to be diſpleaſing to 
& Pom and obſcene e who cannot bear his Re. How 


. Though the noiſe and daily uſtle for the. Public he. now _ 
« over, T dare Tay, you i tendering its welfare; as the © 
« Sun in winter, when ite teming to retire from the world, is 
preparing warmth and benedictions for a better ſeaſon.” 

This ſentence might be tolerated in a harangue ; but is very 
unſuitable to the Style of one friend NO RTIY with 


anothef. 


THE gaiety aud vivacity of the Wen . appear to much 
advantage in their Letters, and have given birth to ſeveral ag re- 
able publications. In the laſt age, Balzac and Voiture were the 
two moſt celebrated Epiſtolary Writers. Balzac's reputation in- 
deed ſoon declined, on account of his ſwelling periods and pom- 


pous Style. * Voiture continued long a favourite Author. 


3 His 
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His Compoſition is extremely ſparkling ; he ſhows a great deal L. E CT. 
„ XXXVII. 
of wit, and can trifle in the moſt entertaining manner. His 
only fault is, that he is too open and profeſſed a wit, to be 
| thoroughly agreeable as a Letter Writer. The Letters of Ma- 
dam de Sevignè, are now eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed model 
of a familiar. correſpondence. They turn indeed very much 2 
upon trifles, the incidents of the day and the news of the town; 4 
and they are overloaded with extravagant compliments, and ex- 
preſſions of fondneſs, to hex favourite daughter; but withal, they 
ſhow fuch. .perpetnal ſprightlineſs, they contain ſuch eaſy and 
varied narration, and ſo many ſtrokes of the moſt lively and 
beautiful painting, perfectly free from any affectation, that they 
are juſtly intitled to high praiſe. The Letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague are not unwerthy of being named after 
thoſe of Mad. de Sevigne. They have much of the French 
eaſe and vivacity ; and retain more the character of agreeable 
Epiſtolary Style, than perhaps any Letters which have e 
in the Engliſh r £9 | | 
— 
THERE remains to be ao of another pecles of Compoſi- 
tion in proſe, which comprehends a very numerous, though, in 
general, a very inſignificant claſs. of Writings, known by the 
name of Romances and Novels. Theſe may, at firſt view, 
feem too inſignificant, to deſerve that any particular notice ſhould 
be taken of them. But I cannot be of this opinion. Mr. Flet- 
cher of Salton, in one of his Tracts, quotes it as the ſaying of a | 1 10 
wiſe man, that give him the making of all the ballads of a na- 
tion, he would allow any one that pleaſed to make their laws. . | | 
The ſaying was founded on reflection and good ſenſe, and aye e gel ee 2 
Nes to the ſubject now before us. For any kind of Writing, : | 3 
| | how 
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LE CT. how trifling ſoever in appearance, that obtains a general cur- 


XXXVII. 
w—— rency, and eſpecially that early preoccupies the imagination of 


the youth of both ſexes, muſt demand particular attention. Its 
influence is likely to be een both on the ae and 


taſte of a nation. 4 25 EY 


* Fa 


1 


71 fact, fictitious hiſtories OR be pee for very e 
ful purpoſes. They furniſh one of the beſt channels for con- 
veying inſtruction, for painting human life and manners, for 
ſhowing' the errors into which we are betraybd by our paſſions, 
for rendering virtue -amiable and vice odious. The effe&- of 
well contrived- ſtories, towards accompliſhing theſe purpoſes, is 
| ſtronger than any effect that can be produced by ſimple and 
naked inſtruction; and hence we find; that tlie wiſeſt men in all 
ages, have more or leſs employed fables and fiGgons, as the vehicles 
of knowledge. Theſe have ever been the baſs of both Epic and 
Pramatic Poetry. It is not, therefore, the n of this ſort of 
Writing conſidered in itſelf, but the faulty miager of its ec 
tion, that can expoſe it to any contempt. Lord Bacon takes 
notice of our taſte for fictitious hiffory, as a roof of the great- 
neſs and dignity of the human mind. He obſerves very inge 
niouſly, that the objecks of this world, and the. $otrinen” trait. 


I 6 of affairs which we behold going on in it, do not fil. the mind, 


nor give it entire fatisfaction. We ſock for ſomething that ſhall 
expand the mind in a greater degree: we -ſepk for more heroic 
and illuſtrious deeds, for more diverfified and ſurpriſing events, 
for a more ſplendid order of things, a more regular and juſt 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments than' what we: find 
Here: becauſe we meet not with theſe in true hiſtory, we have 


recourſe to fictitious. We create worlds accopding-to our farex, 
in 
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in order to gratify but capacious deſires : © Aecomodando,” ſays L EET 
that great philoſopher, * Rerum ſimulachra ad animi deſideria, Kent 
„ nb fubmittendo animum rebus, quod ratio facit, et hiſto- 
< ria *;” Let us then, ſinee the ſubject wants neither dignity 

nor ule, make a few obſervations 6n the fiſe and progreſs of 
Fictitious Hiſtory, and the different forms it bas mc in dif- 


ferent countrie: 8. 
S- 


NSF 1 In all Seed we find its origin very antient. Fhe genius 
pol the Eaſtern nations, in particular; was from the earlieſt times 
much. turned towards invention, and the love of fiction. Their 

Divinity, their Philoſophy, and their Politics, were clothed in 

fables and parables, The Indians, the Perſians, and Arabians, 7 

were all famous for their tales. The Arabian Night's Enter - 
* tainments” are the production of a romantic invention, but of 

a rich and amuſing imagination; exhibiting a ſingular and eu- 

kious diſplay of manners and characters, and beautified with a 

very humane morality. Among the ancient Greeks, we- hear 


of the Tonian and Mileſtan Tales; but they a now periſhed, | 2 


and, from any account that we have of them, appear to have 

been of the loofe and wanton kind. Some fictitious hiſtories 

yet remain, that were compoſed during the decline of the Roman 
Empire, by Apuleius, Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus biſhop | 
of Triea, in the 4th century; but none of them are conſiderable tht. a 
enough to merit particular criticiſm. | 


<" ©" 
* > ZI 


© DvING the dark ages, this ſort of writing aſſumed a new 
and wary fingular form, and for a long while made a great 


4 Accommodating the appearances of things to the deſires of the mind, 
not bringing down che mind, as hiſtory and do, to the courſe of 
* events.” | 


Vol. II. N | figure 
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Figure | in the world. The martial ſpirit of thoſe nations, among 


__—— Whom the feudal government prevailed ; the eſtabliſhment of 


. 


ſingle combat, as an allowed method of deciding cauſes both of 
juſtice and honour; the appointment of ehampions in the cauſe 
of women, who. could not maintain their own rights by the 
ſword; together with the inſtitution of military tournaments, in 
which different kingdoms vied with one another, gave riſe, in 
thoſe times, to that marvellous ſyſtem. of chivalry, which is one 
of the moſt ſingular appearances in the hiſtory of mankind. 
Upon this were founded thoſe romances of knight-errantry; 
which carried an ideal chivalry, to a ftill more extravagant 
height than it had riſen in fact. There was diſplayed. in them 
a new and very wonderful ſort of world, hardly bearing any re- 
ſemblance to the world in which we dwell. Not only knights 
ſetting forth to redreſs all manner of wrongs, but in every page 
magicians, dragans, and giants, in vulnerable men, winged 


-berſes, enchanted armour, and. enchanted caſtles; adventures 


abſolutely. incredible, yet ſuited to the . groſs ignorance of theſe 
ages, and to the. legends, and ſuperſtitious notions concerning 
magic and necromancy, which then prevailed. This merit they 
had, of being writings of the highly moral and heroic kind. 
Their knights were patterns, not of courage merely, but of reli- 
gion, generoſity, courteſy, and fidelity ; and the heroines were 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed for modeſty, delicacy, and the utmoſt dig- 


nity of manners. 


= ne were the firſt compoſitions that received the name of 
Romances. The origin of this-name is traced, by Mr. Huet the 
learned biſhop of Avranche, to the provengal Troubadoures, a ſort 


of ſtory-tellers and bards in the county of Provenge, where 
there 


"Rs. 55 . «'Y 1 of 


_theimflorieobeing written in that language, hence it is ſaid e 
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there ſübſiſted ſome remains of literature and poetry. The L. E 8 T. 


language which prevailed in that country was a mixture of 
Latin and Gallic, called the Roman or Romance Language; and 


name of Romance, which we now OOO to all hs Come" 
e N | 


Tas carlief of thoſe Romances is that which goes under the 


name of Turpin, the archbiſhop of Rheims, written in the 11th 
century, The ſubject is, the Atchievements of Charlemagne 


and his peers, or Paladins, in driving the Saracens out of France 


and part of Spain; the ſame ſubject which Arioſto has taken 
for his celebrated poem of Orlando Furioſo, which is truly a 
Chivalry Romance, as extravagant as any of the reſt, but partly 
Heroic, and partly comic, embelliſhed with the higheſt graces 
of poetry. The Romance of Turpin was followed by Amadis 


de Gaul, and many more of- the fame ſtamp. The Cruſades 
both furniſhed ne matter, and increaſed the ſpirit for ſuch Writ- 
ings; the Chriſtians againſt the Saracens made the common 
'ground-work of them ; and from the 11th to the 16th century, 


they continued to bewitch all Europe. In Spain, where the 
taſte for this ſort of writing had been moſt;greedily caught, the 
ingenious Cervantes, in the beginning of the laſt century, con- 
tributed greatly to explode it; and the abolition of tournaments, 
the prohibition of ſingle-combat, the diſbelief of magic and en- 
chantments, and the change in general of manners throughout 


Europe, began to give a new turn to en nen 


THEN appeared the Aſtræa of b uf, the Grand Gia, the 


Llelia and cee Mad. Scuderi, the Arcadia of Sir Philip 


3 Naa Sidney, 


* 2 * 
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. Sidney, and other grave and ſtately Compoſitions in the ſame 


ſtyls. Theſe may be eonſiderod as forming the ſecond Rage of 
Romance Writing, The hergilm: and the gallantry, the moral 


and virtuous turn of the chivalry romance, were ſtill-preſerved; 
but the dragons, the necromancers,. and che enchanted caſtles, 
were baniſhed, and ſome ſmall reſemblance to human nature 


was introduced. Still, however, there was too much of the 
marvellous in them to pleaſe an age which now aſpired to re- 
finement.. The characters were diſcerned to be ſtrained; the. 
ſtyle to be ſwoln; the adyentures incredible: the books them-— 


ſelves Werg voluminous and agu. 


How CE, this ſort of Compoſition ſoon I a third 8 
and from magaificent Hezoie Romane, qwindled down to the Far 
Biker Noyel. Theſe novels, both in France and England, durr 
ing the age of Lewis XIV. and King Charles II. werg ju gene- 
ral of 2 4rifling nature, without the appearance offmoxal tend- 
en. or uſeful inſtruction. Since that time, however, ſome 
what better has been attempted, and a degree of reformation 


introduced into the ſpirit of Novel Writing. Imitatious of liſe 


and character have been made their principal object. Relations 
have been profeſſed to be given of the behaviour of perſons in 
particular intereſting ſituations, ſuch as may actually occur in 
life ; by means of which, what is laudable or defective in cha- 
racter and in conduR,. may be pointed out, and placed in an 
uſeful light. Upon this plan, the Fzench have produced ſome 


compoſitions of conſiderable merit. Gib Blas, by Le Sage, is 


a book full of good ſenſe, and inſtructive knowledge of the 
world. The works of Marivaux, eſpecially his. Marianne, 
Gſcover great refinement of thought, great peneration into hu- 
1 | "= 3 f man 
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man nature, and paint, with a very delicate pencil, ſome of the L E C T. 

niceſt ſhades and features in the diſtinction of characters. The — 
Nouyelle Heloiſe of Rouſſeau is a production of a very ſingular 

kind; in many of the events which are related, improbable and 
unnatural; in ſome of the details tedious, and for ſome of the 

ſcenes which are deſerihed juſtly blameable; but withal, for the 

power of eloquence, ſor tenderneſs of ſentiment, for ardour of 

paſſion, entitled to rank among the —— on Fic 

dern et | 


In this kind of wing we are, it muſt be conſeſſed, in Great OL 
Britain, inferior to the French. We neither relate ſo agreeably, 
nor draw characters with ſo much delicacy; yet we are not 
without ſome performances which difcover the ſtrength of the 
Britiſh genius. No fiction, in any language, was ever better 
ſupported than the Adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe. While it. 
is carried on with that appearance of truth and ſimplicity, which 
takes a ſtrong hold of the imagination of all Readers, it ſuggeſts, 
at the fame time, very uſeful inſtruction; by ſhowing how much 

the native powers of man may be exerted for ſurmounting the 

difficulties of any external ſituation. Mr. Fielding's Novels are 
highly diſtinguiſhed for their humour; a humour which, if not 

of the moſt refined and delicate kind, i is original, and peculiar to 
himſelf. The characters which he draws are lively and natural, 
and marked with: the ſtrokes of a bold pencil. The general 
ſcope of his ſtories is favourable to humanity and goodneſs 
of heart; and in Tom Jones, his greateſt work, the artful con- 
duct of the fable, and the ſubſerviency of all the incidents to the 
winding up of the whole, deſerve much praiſe. The moſt mo- 


ral of all our novel. Writers is Richardſon, the Author of Cla-- 
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capacity and genius; did he not poſſeſs the unfortunate talent of 
ſpinning out pieces of amuſement into an * immeaſurable length. 

The trivial performances which daily appear in public under the 
title of Lives, Adventures, and Hiſtories, by anonymous Au- 
thors, if they be often innocent, - yet -are moſt commonly in- 
Gpid ; and, though in the general it ought to be admitted that 
Characteriſtical Novels, formed upon Nature and upon Life, with- 
out extravagance, and without licentiouſneſs, might furniſh an 
agreeable and uſeful entertainment to the mind; yet according 


alſo be confeſſed, that they oftener tend to diſſipation and idle- 
neſs, than to any good purpoſe, Let us-now therefore maks 
our retreat from theſe n of fiction. 


LECTURE XXXVIIL 


e, OF POETRY——ITS ORIGIN AND 
PROGRESS —— VERSIFICATION. 


* 
* 2 R * * >» f * * . 4 + 
1 «+ >; — 2 7 * 


-H AVE now finiſhed my obſervations on the different kinds LECT. 


of Writing in Proſe. What remains is, to treat of Poetical 
' Compoſition. Before entering on the conſideration of any of 


its particular kinds, I defign this Lecture as, an Introduction to 


the ſubject of Poetry in general; wherein J ſhall treat of its 


nature, give an account of its * origin, and make ſome | 


obſervations on Verſification, or Foetical N umbers. 


On firſt enquiry muſt de, vat is Poetry? and wherein does 
it differ from proſe? The anſwer to this queſtion is not ſo eaſy 
as might at firſt be imagined; and Critics have differed and diſ- 
puted much, concerning the proper definition of Poetry. Some 


XXXVIII. 
— po 


have made its eſſence to conſiſt in fiction, and ſupport their 


opinion by the authority of Ariſtotle and Plato. But this is 
certainly too limited a definition ; for though fiction may have 
1 
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| } . 4 AC 4 . A great ſhare in many Poetical Compoſitions, het many ſubjetts 
is | Y — of Poetry may not be feigned; as where the Poet deſcribes 

1 4 Is ; objects which actually exiſt, or pours forth the, ſentiments 
| r $f. .of his own heart. Others have made the acteriſtic of 
1 | 7 Poetry to lie in Imitation. But this is altogether looſe; for 
{| ; ſeveral qthet arts imitate. 28 well as Poetry; and An imitation of 


guman manners and characters, may be 
5 bumbleſt Proſe, n@leſs than i in the moſt lo 


THE moſt juſt and ca defnttich which, I think, 
can be given of Poetry, is,“ That it is the language of paſ- 
* fon, or of enlivened imagination, formedy m mmonly, 
8 « info regular numbers.” The Hiſtorian, "BY Jrator, the 
Plhiloſopher, addreſs themfelves, for the moſt part, primarily to 
ne) Et {a | the underſtanding + their direct aim is to infoftn, to perſuade, 3 
o - - 4 iaſteuc. But che primary aim. Gf » Bort n to pleaſe, and to 
3 Fol "move; and, -therefgre, it is to the Imaginativiy ind we. 
| Hy \ Paſſions, chat he ſpeaks... He may, and he dught to have it in 
ih 7 bis view, to inſtruct, and to reform; but it is indireQtly, and 
THE | phy pleaſing and moving, that he accompliſhes this end. His 
1 7 mind is ſuppoſed to be animated by ſome intereſting object 15 
122 "I which fires his Imagination, or engages his Paſſions ; ; and 
5 3 which, of courſe, communicates to his Style a peculiar elevation 
OO ſuited to his ideas; very different from that mode of expreſſion, 
which is natural to the mind in its calm, ordinary ſtate. I have 


Pl Nl added to my definition, that this language df Paſſion, or Ima- 
2 8 gination, is formed, 9 commonly, into - regylar numbers ;. be- 
7 cauſe, though Verſification be, in general, the exterior diſtine- 


tien of Poetry, yet there are ſome forms of Verſe ſo looſe and 


ili r ſuch as the 


Verſe 
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Verſe of Terence's Comedies; and there is alſo a ſpecies of we LS 195 | 
Proſe, fo meaſured in its cadence, and ſo much raiſed in its May 

tone, as to approach very near to Poetical Numbers; ſuch as ' 

the Telemachus of Fenelon; and the Engliſh Tranſlation of 

Oſhan. The truth is, Verſe and Proſe, on ſome occaſions, run 

into one another, like light and ſhade. It is hardly poſſible to 

determine the exact limit where Eloquence ends, and Poetry 

begins; nor is there any occaſion for being very preciſe about 

the boundaries, as long as the nature of each is underſtood, 

Theſe are the minutiæ of Criticiſm, concerning which, frivol- 

dus Writers are always diſpoſed to ſquabble; but which deſerve 

not any particular diſcuſſion. The truth and juſtneſs of the 

definition, which I have given of Poetry, will appear more 

fully from the account which I am now to give of its origin; 

and which will tend to throw light on much of what I am 

Rs to — n. its n kinds. : 

2 Tu Grenier; ever fond of attributing: to their o nation 
the invention of all ſciences and arts, have aſcribed the origin 
of Poetry to Orpheus, Linus, and Muſæus. There were, per- 
haps, ſuch perſons as theſe, who were the firſt - diſtinguiſhed. 
Bards in the Grecian countries. But long before ſuch names 
were heard of, and among nations where they were never 
known, Poetry exiſted. It is a great error to imagine, that 
Poetry and Muſic are Arts which belong only to poliſhed na- 
tions. They have their foundation in the nature of man, and 
belong to all nations, and to all ages ; though, like other Arts 

founded in nature, they have been more cultivated, and, from 
x concurrence of favoutable- circumſtances, carried to greater 
perfection in ſome countries, than in others. In order to ex- 
Vor. II, ; SE. plore 
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L E CT. plore the riſe of Poetry, we muſt have recourſe: to the ans 

XXXVIII. 

- and the wilds; we muſt go back to the age of hunters and of 
ſhepherds; to the higheſt * ; and to the ſimpleſt form of 


manners among mankind.. 


| : Ir has been often ſaid, and the concurring voice of all anti- 
quity affirms, that Poetry is older than Proſe. But in what 
ſenſe this ſeemingly ſtrange paradox holds true, has not always 
been well underſtood. There never, certainly, was any period 
of ſociety, in which men converſed together in Poetical Num- 
OS bers. It was in very humble and ſcanty Proſe, as we may 
eaſily believe, that the firſt tribes carried on intercourſe among 
themſelves, relating to the wants and neceſſities of life. But 
from the very beginning of Society, there were occaſions on 
which they met together for feafts, ſacrifices, and Public Aſſem— 
blies ; and on all ſuch occaſions, it is well known, that muſic, 
fong, and dance, made their principal entertainment. It is 
chiefly in America, that we have had. the opportunity of being 
made acquainted. with men in their ſavage ſtate.» We learn 
from the particular and concurring accounts of Travellers, that, 
among all the nations of that vaſt continent, eſpecially among 
the Northern Tribes, with whom we have had moſt intercourſe, 
- muſic and ſong are, at all their meetings, carried on with an 
incredible degree of enthuſiaſm ; that the Chiefs of the Tribe 
are thoſe who ſignalize themſelves moſt on ſuch occaſions ; that 
it is in Songs they celebrate: their religious rites ; that, by theſe 
they lament their public and private calamities, the death of 
friends, or the loſs of warriors; expreſs their joy on their 
victories z celebrate the great actions of their nation, and 
their heroes; excite each other to perform brave exploits in 
2 wary 
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war, or to ſuffer death and torments with unſhaken con- 
ſtancy. | 


HRA then we ſee the firſt beginnings of Poetic Compoſition, 
in thoſe rude effuſions, which the enthuſiaſm of fancy or 
_ Paſſion ſuggeſted to untaught men, when rouſed by intereſting 
events, and by their mecting together in Public Aſſemblies. 
L Two particulars would early diſtinguiſh this language of ſong, 
from that i in which they converſed on the common occurrences 
of life; namely, an unuſual arrangement of words, and the 
employment of bold figures of ſpeech. It would invert words, 


or change them from that order in which they are commonly 
placed, to that which moſt ſuited the train in which they roſe 


in the Speaker's imagination; or which was moſt accom- 
modated to the cadence of the paſſion by which he was moved. 
Under the influence too, of any ſtrong emotion, objects 

do not appear to us ſuch as they really are, but ſuch as 
paſſion makes us ſee them. We magnify and exaggerate; 
we ſeek to intereſt all others in what cauſes our emotion; 
we compare the leaſt things to the greateſt; we call upon 


the abſent as well as the preſent, and even addreſs ourſelves to 


things inanimate. - Hence, in congruity with thoſe various 

movements of the mind, ariſe thofe turns of expreſſion, which 
we now diſtinguiſh by the learned names of Hyperbole, Pro- 
fopoperia,; Simile, &c. but which are no other than the native 
| * nage of Poetry, _ the or tl danone nations. 


Max! is both a Poet, and a Muſician, 0 nature. The ſame 
impulſe-which prompted the enthuſiaſtic Poetic Style, prompted 
a certfin melody, or modulation of ſound, ſuited to the emo- 
tions of Joy o or Grief, of Admiration, Love, or Anger. There 
' 81 2 | is 
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4 5 — 5 is a power in ſound, which, partly from nature, partly from 
4A 2 — habit and aſſociation, makes ſuch pathetic impreſſions on the 
fancy, as delight even the moſt wild barbarians. Muſic and 
Poetry, therefore, had the fame riſe ; they were prompted by 
the ſame occafions ; they were united in ſong; and, as long as 
they continued united, they tended, without-doubt, mutually to 
heighten and exalt. each other's power. The firſt Poets ſung 
their own Verſes; and hence the beginning of what we eall, - 
Verſification, or Words arranged in a more artful order than 
* Proſe, ſo as to be ſuited to ſome tune or melody. The liberty 
of tranfpoſition, or inverſion, which the Poetic Style, as I ob- 
ferved, would naturally affume, made it eaſier to form the 
words into ſome fort of numbers that fell in with the Muſic of 
the Song. Very harſh and uncouth, we may eaſily believe, 
theſe numbers would be at firſt, But the pleaſure was felt; 
it was ſtudied; and Verſiſication, by degrees, paſſed into an 
Art. - Eye "#353 


IT appears: from what has been ſaid, that the firſt Compoſi- 
tions, which were either recorded by Writing, or tranſmitted 
by Tradition, could be no other than Poetical Compoſitions, 
No other but theſe, could draw the attention of men in their 
rude uncivilized ſtate, Indeed, they. knew no other. Cool 
reaſoning, and plain diſcourſe, had no power to attract ſavage 
Tribes, addicted only to hunting and war. There was nothing 
that could either rouſe the Speaker to pour himfelf forth, or 
draw the crowd to liſten, Wut the high p owers of Paſſion, of of 
Muſic, and of Song. This vehicle, a, and no other, 
could be employed by Chiefs and Legiſlators, when they meant 
to inſtruct, or to animate their Tribes. There is, likewiſe, a 
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farther reaſon why ſuch Compoſitions only could be tranſmitted I. E CF. 

to poſterity ; becauſe,' before Writing was invented, Songs NI — | 
only could laſt, and be remembered. The ear gave aſſiſtance 

to the memory, by the help of Numbers ; fathers repeated and 

ſung them to their children; and by this oral tradition of 

national Ballads, wu. conveyed all the hiſtorical. knowled ge, 40 ere 


and * the inſtruction, of the firſt ages. 
915 ts 6: ju — DH— ä 
Tux earlieſt accounts which Hiſtory : gives us concerning as . 
nations, bear teſtimony to theſe facts. In the firſt ages of 
Greece, Prieſts, Philoſophers, and Stateſmen, all delivered 
their inſtruQions in Poetry. Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion; 
their moſt antient Bards, are repreſented as the firſt tamers of 2 
mankind, the firſt founders of law and eiviliſation. Minos 
and Thales, ſung to the Lyre the laws which they compoſed *; 
and till the age immediately preceding that of ee 
Hiſtory had IS in- no- other form- than that of Poetical 
2 Tales. = | 


6 CY 


In the ſame: manner, among all other nations, Poets and 
Songs are the firſt objects that make their appearance. Among 
the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their kings and leaders 
were Scalders, or Poets; and it is from their Runic Songs, that 
the moſt. early Writers of their Hiſtory, ſuch as Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, acknowledge, that they had derived their chief inform- 
ation. Among the Celtic Tribes, in Gaul, Britain, and Ire- 
land, we- know, in what admiration their Bards were. held, 
and how great influence they poſſeſſed over the people. They 
were both Poets and Muſicians, as all the firſt Poets, in every 


hd Strabo, I, to. 
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country, were. They were always near the perſon. of the chief 
or ſovereign; they recorded all his great exploits z they 
were employed as the ambaſſadors between. contending rides, 
and their 5 were held W VEE 10 8699 

ek 0 0 n: Zu 
Fon this AcduRionsi it follows, chat. ad we have reaſon. to” 
look for Poems and Songs among the antiquities of all countries, 
ſo we may expect, that in the ftrain of theſe there will be a re- 


markable reſemblance, during the primitive periods, of, every 


country. The occaſions of their being compoſed, are every 
where nearly the ſame. The praiſes of Gods and hetqes, the 
celebration of famed anceſtors, the recital of martial deeds, 
ſongs of victory, and ſongs of lamentation ovex the misfortunes 


and death of their countrymen, occur among all nations; and 


the ſame enthuſiaſm. and fire, the ſame wild and irregular, but 


animated Compoſition, eonsciſe and glowing Style, bold and 
Speech, are the general diſtioguiſhing 
characters of all the moſt antient original Poetry. That ſtrong 
hyperbolical manner which we have been long accuſtomed to 
call the Oriental manner of poetry; (becauſe ſome of the, ear- 
leſt poetical productions came to us from the Eaſt), is in truth 
no more Oriental than Occidental; it is characteriſtical of an age 
rather than of a country; and belongs, in ſome meaſure, to all 
nations at that period which firſt gives rife to Muſic and to Song 
Mankind never reſemble each other, ſo much as they do in the 


beginnings of ſociety. Its ſubſequent revolutions, give birth to 


the principal diſtinctions of character among nations, and divert 
into channels widely ſeparated, that current of human genius 


and mar ners, which deſcends n from one lhe 


Ld 
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Dirxksirr of dimats,; and of manner of living, will, how- L EC r; 9h 
XXXVIII. 


ever, occaſion ſome diverſity in the train of the firſt Poetry of 
nations ; chiefly, according as thoſe nations are of a more fero- 
cious, or of a more gentle ſpirit ; and according as they ad- 


vance faſter or ſlower, in the arts of civiliſation. Thus we find. 
\all the remains of the antient Gothic Poetry remarkably fierce, 


and breathing nothing but ſlaughter and blood; while the Peru- 
vian and the Chineſe ſongs turned, from the earlieſt times, upon 
milder ſubjects. The Celtic poetry in the days of Offian, though 
chiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained a confiderable mix- 
ture of tenderneſs and refmement ; in conſequence of the long 
cultivation of Poetry among the Celtæ, by means of a ſeries and 
ſucceſſion of bards which had deen eſtabliſhed for ages. 80 
Tucan ER us: 


* 
— * 


ry 


Vos gwogve qui Gries animos, b peremptos 
Laudibus in longum vates diffunditis ævum | 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Pardi* r 


AMoNG the Been nations, their early Poetry appears to | 
have ſoon received a philoſophical caſt, from what we are in- 


formed concerning the ſubjects of Orpheus, Linus, and Mu- 
ſæus, who treated of Creation and of Chaos, of the Generation 
of the World, and of the Riſe of Things; and we know that 
the 8 advanced ſooner to * and proceeded with 


hs ; You too, ye e herds, 'whom ſacred raptures fire- 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre, . - 
Who conſecrate in your immortal ſtrain 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain; 
Securely now the uſeful taſk renew, | 
And nobleſt themes i in deathleſs ſongs * | Row. 
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Tux Arabians and the Perſians have always been the greateſt 
Poets of the Eaſt; and among them, as among other nations, 
Poetry was the earlieſt vehicle of all their learning and inſtruc- 
tion . The antient Arabs, we are informed t, valued them 
ſelves much on their metrical Compoſitions, which were 
of two ſorts; the one they compared to looſe pearls, and 
the other to pearls ſtrung. In the former, the ſentences or 
verſes were without connection; and their beauty aroſe from 
the elegance of the expreſſion, and the acuteneſs of the ſenti- 
ment. The moral doctrines of the Perſians were generally 
comprehended i in ſuch independent proverbial apothegms, form- 
ed into verſe. In this reſpect they bear a conſiderable reſem- 
blance to the Proverbs of Solomon ; a great pat of which book 
canfiſts of unconnected Poetry, like the looſe pearls of the Ara- 
bians. The ſame form of Compoſition appea alſo in the Book 
of Job. The Greeks ſeem. to have been the firſt who intro- 
duced a more regular ſtructure, and cloſer * of parts, 
into their Poetical Writings. | + 


5⁰ RING the infancy of Poetry, all the Gifferpat kinds of it lay 
confuſed; and were mingled in the ſame compoſition, according 
as inclination, enthuſiaſm, or caſual incidents, directed the Poet's 
ſtrain. In the progreſs of Society and Arts, they began to 
aſſume thoſe different regular forms, and to be diſtinguiſhed by 
Vid. Voyages de Chardin, chap. de Ia Poiſie des Perfans. 

+ Vid. Preliminary Diſcourſe to Sale's Tranſlation of the Koran. 

thoſe 


Ss % 4 2 


thoſe, after 
in the firſt rude ſtate of Poetical Effuſions, we can eaſily diſcern 
the. ſeeds and beginnings. of all the kinds of regular Poetry. 
Odes -and-hymns- of exery ſort, would naturally be among the 
firſt compoſitions; according as the Bards were moved by reli- 
gious feelings, by exultation, reſentment, love, or any other 
warm ſentiment, to pour themſelves forth in Song. Plaintive 
or Elegiac Poetry, would as naturally ariſe from lamentations 
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over their deceaſed" friends. The recital of the atchievements 


of their heroes, and their anceſtors, gave birth to what we now 


call Epic Poetry 3. and as not content vith ſimply reciting theſe, 
they would infallihly be led, at ſome of their public meetings, to 


repreſent them, by introducing different [Bards ſpeaking in the 


character of their heroes, . atid. anfwering each other, we find 


| in. Oe firſt pines * Tragedy, or Dramatic KOT: © 


TA 9 5 1 PE; . — 


Me: LNome-of theſe kinds N i were in che 1 


. 


ages of Sqcicty properly diſtinguiſhed or 
now, from each other. Indeed, not only were the different 
kinds of Poetry then mixed together, but all that we now 


call Letters, or Compoſition of any kind, was then blended, in 


one maſs. At firſt, Hiſtory, Eloquence, and Poetry, were all 


the ſame. . Whoever wanted to move or to perſuade, to inform 
or to entertain his countrymen and neighbours, whatever was 
the ſybj ect, accompanied his ſentiments and tales with the me- 
lody of Song. This was the caſe. in, that period of Society, 
when the character and oecupations of the huſbandman and the 
builder, the warrior and the ſtateſman, were united in one 
perſon. When the Progrels of Society brought on a ſeparation 
4 of the different Arts and Profeſſions of Civil Life, it led alſo 


— 


ſeparated, as they are 
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each other. 


not fabulous, in paſt en The Hiſtorian, therefore, 


8 — Style, according as it w Was conducive to his ole. ' Poetry 


fined generally to ſuch ſubje&s as 4180 to 
and paſſions, Even its earlieſt companion, Muſic, was in a 


tion of each. Poetry, however, in its ancient original condi- 


4. 
- 
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by ab to a ſeparation of the different literary provinces from 


Tux Art of Writing was in proceſs of time invented; records 
of paſt tranſactions began to be kept; men, occupied with the 
ſubjects of policy and uſeful arts, wiſhed now to be inſtructed 
and informed, as well as moved. They reaſoned and reflected 
upon the affairs of life ; and were intereſted by what was real, 


now laid aſide the buſkins of Poetry ; he wrote in Proſe, and 
attempted to give a faithful and judicious relation of former 
events. The Philoſopher addreſſed himſelf chiefly to the un- 
derſtanding. The Orator ſtudied to perſuade by reaſoning, 
and retained more or leſs of the ancient paſſionate, 'and glow- 


became now a ſeparate art, art, C: ca Iculated chiefly to, ue and con- 
ie imagination 


grout meaſure : drvaded”” hog it. 


— i, 


| This 1 1 all the literary arts into a more 
regular form, and contributed to the exact and accurate cultiva- 


tion, was perhaps more vigorous than it is in its modern ſtate. 
It included then, the whole burſt of the human mind; the 
whole exertion of its imaginative faculties. It ſpoke then the 
language of paſſion, and no other; for to paſſion, it owed its 
birth. Prompted and inſpired by objects, which to him ſeemed 
great, by events which intereſted his country or his friends, the 


early Bard aroſe and fung. He Ds indeed in wild and diſ- 
2 orderly 


e 
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orderly ſtrains; but they were the native effuſions of his heart; 


they were the ardent conceptions of admiration or reſentment. 
of ſorrow or friendſhip, which he poured forth. It is no 


wonder, therefore, that in the rude and artleſs ſtrain of the firſt 
Poetry of all nations, we ſhould often find ſomewhat that cap- 
tivates and tranſports the mind. In after ages, when Poetry 

became a regular art, ſtudied for reputation and for gain, Au- 
thors began to affect what they did not feel. Compoſing 
coolly in their cloſets, they endeavoured to imitate paſſion, ra- 
ther than to expreſs it; they tried to force their imagination 
into raptures, or to ſupply the defect of native warmth, by thoſe 
artifical ornaments which might give Compoſition a ſplendid 
appearance. 8 


. Tun ſepatation of Muſic from Poetry, produced conſequences 
not favourable. in ſome ere to A. and in many —_—_ 
hurtful to Muſic *. 

enlivened and aritmated ; and — E gave donde ad ex- 
preſſion to muſical ſound. The Muſic of that early period was 


5 beyond doubt, extremely ſimple; and muſt have conſiſted 


chiefly of ſuch pathetic notes, as the voice could adapt to the 
words of the Song. Muſical inſtruments, ſuch as flutes, and 


pipes, and a lyre with a very few ſtrings, appear to have been 


_ early invented among ſome nations; but no more was intended 

by theſe inſtruments, than ſimply to accompany the voice, and 
to heighten the melody of Song. The Poet's ſtrain was al- 
ways heard; and, from many circumſtances, it appears that 
among the antient Greeks, as well as among other nations, the 
Bard ſung his verſes, and played upon his harp or lyre at the 


dee Dr. Brown's Diſſertation on the Riſe, Union, and Separation of 207 
and Muſic, 
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ſame time. In this ſtate, the art of Muſic was, when it pro- 
duced all thoſe great effects, of which we read ſo much in an- 
cient ſtory. And certain it is, that from ſimple Muſic only, 


and from Muſic accompanied with Verſe or Song, we are to 


look for ſtrong expreſſion, and powerful influence over the hu- 
man mind. When inſtrumental Muſic came to be ſtudied as a 
ſeparate art, diveft& of the Poet's Song, and formed iiito the 
artificial and intricate combinations of harmony, it loſt all its 
ancient power of inflaming the hearers with ftrong emotions ; 
and funk into an art of mere amuſement, —_— 6 and 


luxurious Nations, 


ficial arrangement of words and ſyllables, very different in dif- 


#04 ferent countries; but ſuch, as to the inhabitants of each; ſeemed --* - 4 


moſt melodious and agreeable in ſound. Whence ariſes that 
great characteriſtic of Poetry which we. now call Verſe; 3 a —_— 
Jet which: comes next to be treated of. 22 | 


2 4 
. 


I᷑ is a ſubject of a curious nature; but as I am ſenſible, thar 
were I to purſue it as far as my inclination leads, it would 


give riſe to diſcuſſions, which the greater part of Readers would 


conſider as minute, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few obſervations 
upon Engliſh Verſification. 8 


Narlors, whoſe language and pronunciation were of a mu- 


that is, the length or ſhortneſs of their ſyllables. Others, Who 


did not make the quantities of their ſyllables be 15 diſtinctly 
3 perceived 


STILL, however, Poetry preſerves, in all countries, ſome re- 
mains of its firſt and original connection with Muſic. By being 
uttered in Song, it was formed into numbers, or into an arti- | 


fical kind, refted their Verſification chiefly upon the quantities, 


VERSIFICATION. 


perceived in pronouncing them, reſted the melody of their Verſe 


upon the number of ſyllables it contained, upon the proper diſ- 
poſition of accents and pauſes in it, and frequently upon that 
return of correſponding ſounds, which we call Rhyme. The 


former was the caſe with the Greeks and Romans ; the latter is 
the caſe with us, and with moſt modern nations. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, every ſyllable, or the far greateſt number 
at leaſt, was known to have a fixed and determined quantity 
and their manner of pronouncing rendered this ſo ſenfible to 
the ear, that a long ſyllable was counted preciſely equal in time 
to two ſhort ones. Upon this principle, the number of ſyllables 


contained. in their hexameter verſe was allowed to vary. It may 
extend to 17; it can contain, when regular, no fewer than 13: 


but the muſical time was, notwithſtanding, preciſely the ſame 
in every hexameter verſe, and was always equal to that of 12 


long ſyllables. In order to aſcertain the regular time of every 
Vverſe, and the proper mixture and ſucceſſion c of long and ſhorr 
Mlables which bought to compoſe it, were invented, what the 
' Grammarians call Metrical Feet, Dactyles, Spondees, Iambus,. 
&c. By thefe meaſures was tried the accuracy of Compoſition- 


in every line, and whether it was ſo conſtructed as to fal its | 


proper melody. It was requiſite, for inſtance, that the hexa- 
meter verſe ſhould have the quantity of its ſyllables ſo diſpoſed, 
that it could be ſcanned or meafured by ſix metrical feet, 


which might be either Dactyles or Spondees (as the muſical - 


time of” both theſe is the ſame), with this reſtriction only, that 
the fifth foot was r; to be a * and the an a 


ondee *. 
* THE 


* Some writers imagine, that the feet in Latin Verſe were intended to cor- 


reſpond to bars in Muſic, and to form muſical intervals or diſtinRions, ſenſible 
; . to * 
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Tux introduction of theſe ſeet into Engliſh Verſe, would be 
altogether out of place; for the genius of our language cor- 
reſponds not in this reſpect to the Greek or Latin. I ſay not, 
that we have no regard to quantity, or to long and ſhort, in 
pronouncing. Many words we have, eſpecially our-words con- 
fiſting of ſeveral ſyllables, where the quantity, or the long and 
ſhort ſyllables, are invariably fixed; but great numbers we have 
alſo, where the quantity is left altogether looſe. This is the caſe 
with a great part of our words ' conſiſting of two ſyllables, and 
with almoſt all our monoſyllables. In general, the difference 
made between long and ſhort ſyllables, in our manner of pro- 
nouncing them is ſo very inconſiderable, and ſo much liberty is 


left us for making men either long or ſhort at — chatn at mere 
0 — | — | 


to the ear in the pronunciation of the line, Had this been the caſe, every kind | 
of Verſe. muſt have had a peculiar order of feet appropriated to it. But the 
common proſodies ſhow, that there are ſeveral forms of Latin Verſe which are 


capable of being meaſured indifferently, by a ſeries of feet of very different kinds, 


For inſtance, what is called the Aſclepedzan Verſe (in which the firſt Ode of 
Horace is written) may be ſcanned either by a Spondeus, two Choriambus's, 
or by a Spondeus, a DaQtylus ſucceeded by a Cæſura, 

The common Pentameter, and ſome other forms of 


and two Pactylus's. 


Verſe, admit the like varieties; and yet the melody of the Verſe remains al- 


ways the ſame, though it be ſcanned by different feet. This proves, that the 
metrical feet were not ſenſible in the pronunciation of the line, but were in- 


tended only to regulate its conſtruction; or applied as meaſures, to try whether 


the ſucceſſion of long and ſhort ſyllables was ſuch as ſuited the melody of the 
Verſe: and as feet of different kinds could ſometimes be applied for this pur- 


* poſe, hence it happened, that ſome forms of Verſe were capable of being 


ſcanned in different ways. For meaſuring the hexameter line, no other feet 
were found ſo proper as Dactyles and Spondees, and therefore by theſe it is 


_ uniformly ſcanned. But no ear is ſenſible of the termination of each foot, in 


reading an hexameter line. From a miſapprehenſion of this matter, I apprehend 
that confuſion has ſometimes ariſen among Writers, in routing of the proſody 
both of Latin, and of Nan Verſe. 


quantity 


„ TO, 
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quantity is of very little effect in Engliſh Verſification. - The 
only perceptible difference among our ſyllables, ariſes from ſome 
of them being uttered with that ſtronger percuſſion of voice, 
which we call Accent. This Accent, does not always make the 
ſyllable longer, but gives it more force of ſound only: and it is 
upon a certain order and ſucceſſion of accented and unaccented 
| ſyllables, infinitely more than upon their being long or ſhort, 
that the melody of our Verſe depends, If we take any of Mr. 
Pope's lines, and in reciting them alter the quantity of the ſyl- 
lables, as far as our quantities are ſenſible, the Muſic of the 
| Verſe will not be much injured : whereas, if we do not accent 


the ſyllables according as the verſe dictates, its melody will be 
totally deſtroyed . 


Oug Engliſh Heroic Verſe is of what may be called an Iambic 


...__.___ ſyllables, not ſhort and long, but unaccented and accented. 


liberty is' admitted, for the ſake of variety. Very often, 
though not always, the line begins with an unaccented ſyllable ; 
and ſometimes, in the courſe of it, two unaccented ſyllables 


* See this well illuſtrated in Lord Monboddo's Treatiſe of the Origin and 
Progreſs of Language, Vol. II. under the head of the Proſody of language. 
He ſhows that this is not only the conſtitution of our own Verſe, but that by 
our manner of reading Latin Verſe, we make its Muſic nearly the ſame, For 
we certainly do not pronounce it according to the ancient quantities, ſo as to 
make the muſical time of one long ſyllable equal to two ſhort ones ; but ac- 


ratio different from that of our own Verſe, 1255 Roman could poſſibly under- 
ſtand our Pronunciation. 


— 


follows 


ſtructure ; that is, compoſed of a ſucceſſion nearly alternate of 
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2 Age tolo each other. But, in general, an Siber five, or 
pour, accented ſyllables in each line. The number of ſyllables 

18 ten, unleſs where an Alexandrian Verſe is occaſionally ad. 

mitted. In Verſes not Alexandrian, inſtances occur where the 
. line appears to have more than the limited number. But in 
N ſuch inſtances, I apprehend it will be found, that ſome of the 
liquid fyllables are ſo ſlurred in pronouncing, as to hring the 
Verſe, with reſpect to its effect upon the eat, within the uſual 
don | ze pag a 


70 Axor nz eſſential circumſtance in the conſtitution of our 
8 Verſe, is the cæſural pauſe, which falls towards the middle of 
each line. Some pauſe of this kind, dictated by the melody, 
is found in the Verſe of moſt nations. It is found, as might 
be ſhoven, in the Latin hexameter. In the French heroic Verſe, 


it is very ſenſſhle. That is a verſe of twelve ſyllables, and in 
TEA every line, juſt after the ſixth Tyllable, there falls regularly and 8 
e indiſpenſably, a cæſural pauſe, dwiding the line into * equal ; 
hemiſtichs. For example, in the firſt lines of Boileau 8 IMO 


to the King: ar . 1 NN f * ka: 
Jeune & vaillant heros dont la haute ſageſle, | 
. N*eſt point Je fruit tardif | d'une lente vieileſſe, 
Qui ſeul ſans Miniſtre | A example des Dieux 
Soutiens tout ÞAr (Ol-MEME | & vois ee ſes yeux. 


% 


In this train all their Verſes proceed ; the one half of the line 
always anſwering to the other, and the ſame chimnseturning 
inceſſantly on the ear without intermiſſion or change; which is 
certainly a defect in their Verſe, and unfits it ſo very much for 
the freedom and dignity of Heroic Poetry. On the other hand, 

; a | "| it a 


* 


* 1 is a diſtinguiſhing dear 4 of our Engliſh Verſe, that it LECT. 
allows the pauſe to be varied through four different ſyllables in 

the line. The pauſe may fall after the 4th,.the 5th, the 6th, / 

or the 7th ſyllable ; and according as the pauſe is placed after 

one or other of theſe ſyllables, the melody of the Verſe is much e, 

changed, its air and cadence are diverſified. By this means, | 

UNCOMMON richneſs and variety are added to Engliſh Verſifica- 

tion. 


Wur the pauſe falls earlieſt, that is, after the 4th ſyllable, 
the briſkeſt melody is thereby formed, and the moſt ſpirited air \ 
given, to the line. In the. following lines of the Rape of the 
Lock, Mr. Pope has, with exquiſite propriety, ſuited the con- 
ſtruction of the Verſe to the ſubject. 


—ꝓp—dBb — COOLED 0 


On her white breaſt a ſparkling croſs ſhe wore,. 
Which Jews might kiſs | and Infidels adore ; 
Her lively looks | a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes | and as unfix'd as thoſe. . 
Favours to none | to all ſhe ſmiles extends,. 
Oft ſhe rejects | but never once offends. . : 


" Wann the pauſe falls after the 5th ſyllable, which divides EL. 
the line into. two equal portions, the melody 1 is ſenſibly altered. why 8 
The Verſe loſes that briſk and ſprightly air, which it had with 4 


the former pauſe, and becomes more. ſmooth, gentle, and 
flowing... 


Etertal ſunſhine | of the ſpotleſs mind, 
Each prayer accepted | and each wiſh reſign'd. 


WHEN. the pauſe proceeds to follow the 6th fyllable, the 
tenor of the Muſic becomes ſolemn and- grave, The verſe 
Vol. II. . marches 
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{0g * Es T. marches now with a more ſlow and meaſured pace than in a 
| — of the two former caſes. i 
The writh if Peleus' ſon | the direful ſpring 


Of all the Grecian woes | O Goddeſs ſing ! 


Bur the grave, folemn cadence becomes ſtill more ſenſible, 
when the paule falls after the 7th ſyllable, which is the neareſt 
place to the end of the line that it can occupy. This kind of 
Verſe occurs the ſeldomeſt, but has a happy effect in diverſifying 
the melody. It produces that flow Alexandrian air, which 18 
finely ſuited to a cloſe; and for this reaſon, ſuch lines almoſt 
never We but are uſed in finiſhing the couplet. 


0 b 
Andi in the ſmooth deſcription [ murmur ſtill, 
Long loved adored ideas! 1 all _ 


. 


| I HAVE taken. wp examples from Veiſes fe; becauſe 
in theſe, © our Verſification is ſubjected to the lricteſt law. As 
Blank Verſe is of a freer kind, and naturally is read with leſs 
cadence or tone, the pauſes in it, and the effect of them, are not 
always ſo ſenſible to the ear. It is conſtructed, however, en- 
tirely upon the ſame principles, with reſpect to the place of the 
pauſe. There are ſome, who, in order to exalt the variety and,, 
the, power of our Heroic Verſe, have maintained that it admits - 
of muſical pauſes, not only after thoſe four ſyllables, where 1 
aſſigned their place, but after any one ſyllable in the Verſe in- 
differently, where the ſenſe directs it to be placed. This, in 
my opinion, is the ſame thing as to maintain that there is no 
pauſe at all belonging to the natural melody of the Verſe; ſince, 
according to this notion, the pauſe is formed entirely by the 
meaning, not by the Muſic. But this I apprehend to be con- 
6 - _ trary 


VERSIFICATION: 


trary both to the nature of Verſification, and to the experience 
of every good ear. Thoſe certainly are the happieſt lines, 


wherein the pauſe, prompted by the melody, coincides in ſome 
degree with that of the ſenſe, or at leaſt does not tend to ſpoil 
or interrupt the meaning. Wherever any oppoſition: between 
the muſic and the ſenſe chances to take place, I obſerved before, 


in treating of Pronunciation or Delivery, that the proper me- 


thod of reading theſe lines, is to read them according as the- 


ſenſe dictates, neglecxing or ſlurring the cæſural pauſe ; which 
renders the line leſs graceful indeed, but, however, does not 
entirely deſtroy its ſound. 


Oo Blank Verſe poſſeſſes great advantages, and is indeed a 
noble, bold, and diſencumbered ſpecies of Verſification. The 


principal defect in rhyme, is the full cloſe which it forces upon 
the ear, at the end of every. couplet. Blank Verſe is freed from 
this; and allows the lines to run into each other with as great 
liberty as the Latin hexameter permits, perhaps with greater.” 

Hence it is particularly ſuited to ſubjects of dignity and force,, 
which demand more free and manly numbers than rhyme. 


In the Italian heroic Verſe employed by Taſſo in his Gieruſalemme, and 2 


Arioſto in his Orlando, the pauſes are of the ſame varied nature with thoſe 
which I have ſhown to belong to Engliſh Verſification, and fall after the ſame 

four ſyllables in the line. Marmontel, in his Poetique Francoiſe, Vol, I. 
p. 269, takes notice, that this conſtruction of Verſe is common to the Italians 

and the Engliſh ; and defends the uniformity of the French cæſural pauſe upon 

this ground, that the alternation of maſculine and feminine rhymes, furniſhes 

fufficient variety to the French Poetry ; whereas the change of movement, oc- 
caſioned by the four different pauſes in Engliſh and Italian Verſe, produces, ac- 
cording to him, too great diverſity. On the head of pauſes in Engliſh Verſifi- 
cation, ſee the Elements of Criticiſm, Chap. 18. Sect. 4. 
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The conſtraint and ſtrict regularity of rhyme are unfavourable 
to the ſublime; or to the highly pathetic ſtrain, An Epic Poem, 
or a 'Tragedy, would be fettered and degraded by it. It is beſt 
adapted to - compoſitions of a temperate ſtrain, Where no par- 
ticular vehemence is required in the ſentiments, nor great ſub- 
limity in the Style; ſuch as Paſtorals, Elegies, Epiſtles, Satyres, 
& c. To theſe, it communicates that degree of elevation which 
1s proper for them; and without any other aſſiſtance ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhes the Style froin Proſe. He who ſhould write ſuch 
Poems .in Blank Verſe, would render his BT harſh and un- 
pleaſing. In order to ſupport a poetical Style, he would be 


obliged to affect a . of language unſuitable to e tub» 


OEM 7 P44 Ks 3 


edt. 


= 4 
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Trovcn join in opinion with thoſe, who think that Rhyme 
finds its proper place in the middle, but not in the higher re- 


gions of Poetry, I can by no means join in the inxectives 


which ſome have poured out againſt it, as if it were a mere 
barbarous gingling of ſounds, fit only for children, and owing 
to nothing but the corruption of taſte in the monkiſh ages. 
Rhyme might indeed be barbarous in Latin or Greek Verſe, 
becauſe theſe languages, by the ſonorouſneſs of their words, by 
their liberty of tranſpoſition and inverſion, by their fixed quan- 


tities and muſical pronunciation, could carry on the melody of 


Verſe without its aid. But it does not follow, that therefore it 
muſt be barbarous in the Engliſh language, which is deſtitute of 
theſe advantages. Every language has powers-and graces, and 
muſic peculiar to itſelf ; and what is becoming? i in one, would 
be ridiculous in another. Rhyme was barbarous in Latin; 


and an "emp to conſtruct Engliſh Verſes, aſter the form of 


hexameters, 


kexameters, and pentameters, and Sapphics, is as barbarous r 
among us. It is not; true, that rhyme. is merely a monkiſh 2 Th LET . 2 » 
invention. On the contrary, it has obtained under different 5 . — = 
forms, i in the Verſification of moſt known nations. It is found // 2 8 : bi b | 
in the Ancient Poetry. of the northern nations of Europe; it is |  -- 
ſaid ta be found among the Arabs, the Perſians, the Indians, 
and the Americans. This ſhows that there is ſomething i in the 
return of ſimilar ſounds, which is grateful to the ears of moſt 
part of "mankind. And if any one, after reading Mr. Pope's ES 
Rape of the Lock, or Eloiſa to Abelard, mall not admit our 
rhyme, with all its varieties of pauſes, to carry both elegance, 


and ſweetneſs of ſound, his ear muſt be pronounced to be of a 


very peer kind, 
— DOA LS oro . 2 - SOS . * bw = 
THre 1 form of our r agli, "HOOP hi in couplets, is —_— 88 . _ 


a modern ſpecies of Verſification. The meaſure generally uſed 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles I. 
was the ſtanza of eight lines, ſuch as Spencer employs, bor- 
rowed from the Italian; a meaſure very conſtrained and arti- 
ficial. Waller was the firſt who brought couplets into vogue; 
and Dryden afterwards eſtabliſhed the uſage. Waller { firſt 
ſmoothed our Verſe ; Dryden perfected it. Mr. Pope's Verſi- 
fication has a peculiar character. It is flowing and ſmooth, in 
the higheſt degree ; far more laboured and correct than that of 
any who went before him. He introduced one conſiderable 


change into Heroic Verſe, by totally throwing aſide the 5 | 5 
triplets, or three linesſchyming together, in which Mr. Dryden 2 — 72 { 
abounded. Dryden's Verſification, however, has very great * 113 


merit; and, like all his productions, has much ſpirit, mixed 
5 with 
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L ECT. with careleſsneſs. If not ſo ſmooth and correct as Pope's, it is 
He ſubjects himſelf leſs to the 


— N r EE. r 

Wc ; however more varied and eaſy. 
; | rule of cloſing the ſenſe with the couplet ; and frequently takes 
the liberty of making his couplets run into one — with 


ſomewhat of the freedom of Blank Verſe. 
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IN the laſt Lecture, I gave an account of the Riſe and Pro-. E C T, 
XXXIX. 


— {we «+ , 


greſs of Poetry, and made le ſome ol obſervations on the nature 
of Engliſh Verſification.” I now proceed to treat of "the chief 
kinds of Poetical Compoſition ; and of the critical rules that re- 
late to them, I ſhall follow that order, which is moſt ſimple 
and natural ; beginning with the leſſer forms of Poetry, and 
| aſcending from them to the Epic and Dramatic, as the moſt dig- 
niſfied. This Lecture ſhall be employe don Paſtoral, and Br 
Foetry. © | ed „ 

Tuovon ! begin with the conſideration of Paſtoral Pocc i it, 
is not becauſe I conſider it as one of the earlieſt forms of polka | 
Compoſition. On the contrary, I am of opinion that it was not 
cultivated as a diſtin ſpecies, or ſubject of Writing, until Society 
had advanced in refinement. Moſt Authors have indeed in- 


algen the fancy, that becauſe the life which mankind at firſt | 


| 6 . wel quainted; but I aaake ag.little. doubt, 
| A n | 5 quil ſcenes of rural felicity were not, by any means, the firſt 


b tions, imagining a degree of felicity to take place, ſuperior to 
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5 LECT. led was rural, therefore, their firſt Poetry was Paſtoral, or employ— 


dd ins the celebration of. rural ſcenes and objects. I make no 
doubt, that it would borrow many of its images and alluſions, 

from thoſe natural objects with which men were beſt ac- 

that the calm and tran- 


objects which inſpired that ſtrain of Compoſition, which we 
now call Poetry. It was inſpired, in the firſt periods of every 
nation, by events and objects which rouſed men's paſſions ; or, 
at leaſt, awakened their wonder and admiration. The actions 
of their Gods and Heroes, their ow*.. exploits i in war, the ſuc- 
ceſſes, or misfortunes of their count ien and friends, furniſhed 
the firſt Themes to the Bards of e y country. What was — 
ny 

a Paſtoral kind in their Compoſitions, was incidental only. 
They d did not think of chooſing for their Theme, the tranquil- 
ty and the pleaſures of the country, as long as theſe were 
daily and familiar objects to them. It was not till men had 
begun to be aſſembled in great cities, after the diſtinctions of 
08 and ſtation were formed, and the buſtle of Courts and 
large Societies WAS known, that Paſtoral Poetry aſſumed its 

p preſent form. Men then began to look back upon the more 
116 ſimple and innocent life, which their forefathers led; or which, 
| at leaſt, they fancied them to have led : they looked back-upon 
it with pleaſure; and in thoſe rural ſcenes, and paſtoral occupa- 


what they now enjoyed, conceived the idea of celebrating it in 

Poetry. It was in the court of King Ptolomy, that Theocritus 
wrote the firſt Paſtorals with which we are acquainted ; and, in. 
the court of Auguſtus, he was 5 imitated by * 
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Bor whatever may have been the origin of Paſtoral Poetry, 
it is, undoubtedly, a natural, and very agreeable form of 
Poetical Compoſition. It recalls to our imagination, thoſe gay 
ſcenes, and pleaſing views of nature, which: commonly are the 
delight of our childhood and yonth ; and to which, in more 
advanced years, the greateſt part of men recur with pleaſure. 
It exhibits to us a life, with which we are accuſtomed. to aſ- 
fociate the ideas of peace, of leiſure, and of innocence ; and, 
therefore, we readily ſet open our heart to ſuch opniſciticibas 
as promiſe to baniſh from our thoughts the cares of the world, 
and to tranſport us into calm Elyſian regions. At the ſame 
time, no ſubject bide-fatrer-for- being favourable to Poetry. 
Amidſt rural objects, nature preſents, on all hands, the fineſt 
field for deſcription; and nothing appears to flow more, of its 
own accord, into Poetical Numbers, than rivers and mountains, 

meadows and hills, flocks and trees, and ſhepherds void of care. 
Hence, this ſpecies of Poetry has, at all times, allured many 
Readers, and excited many Writers. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
advantages it poſſeſſes, it will appear, from what I have farther 
to obſerve upon it, that there is hardly any ſpecies of Poetry 
which is more difficult to be carried to perfection, or in 2 which 
fewer Writers have excelled, 


PASTORAL life may be conſidered in three different views; 
either ſuch as it now actually is; when the ſtate of Shepherds 
is reduced to be a mean, ſervile, and laborious ſtate; when 
their employments are become diſagreeable, and their ideas 
groſs and low: or ſuch as we may ſuppoſe it once to have 
been, in the more early and ſimple ages, when it was a life of 
eaſe and abundance; when the wealth of men conſiſted chiefly 
in flocks and herds, and the Shepherd, though unrefined in his 

Vol. II. XX manners, 
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1 * manners, was reſpectable in his ſtate: or, laſtly, ſuch as it 
Ks never was, and never can in reality be, when, to the eaſe, 
innocence, and ſimplicity of the early ages, we attempt to add 

the poliſhed taſte, and cultivated manners, of modern times. 

Of theſe three ſtates, the firſt is too groſs and mean, the laſt too 

refined and unnatural, to be made the ground-work of Paſtoral 
Poetry. Either of theſe extremes is a rock upon which the 
| Poet will ſplit, if he approach too near it. We ſhall be diſ- 
guſted if he give us too much of the ſervile employments, and 

low ideas of actual peaſants, as Theocritus is cenſured for 

having ſometimes done; and if, like ſome of the French and 

Italian Writers of Paſtorals, he makes his Shepherds diſcourſe 

as if they were courtiers and ſcholars, he then retains the name 


only, but wants the ſpirit of Paſtoral Poetry. 


Hz muſt, therefore, keep in the middle ſtation between 
theſe. He muſt form to himſelf the idea of a rural tate, ſuch 
as in certain periods of Society may have actually taken 
place, where there was eaſe, equality, and innocence; where 
Shepherds were gay and agreeable, without being learned 
or reſined; and plain and artleſs, without being groſs and 
wretched. The great charm of Paſtoral Poetry ariſes, from the 
view which it exhibits of the tranquillity and happineſs of a 
rural life. This pleaſing illuſion, therefore, the Poet muſt care- 
fully maintain. He muſt diſplay, to us, all that is agreeable in 
that ſtate, but hide whatever is Gipleating® Let him paint its 

| ſimplicity 

* In the following beautiful lines of the Firk Eclogue, Virgil has, in the 
true . ſpirit of a Paſtoral Poet, brought together as agreeable an aſſemblage of 
images of rural pleaſure as can any where be found, - | 


Fortunate ſenex ! hic inter flumina nota, 
Et fontes ſacros, frigus captabis opacum. 


%% 
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ſimplicity and innocence to the full; but cover its rudeneſs and L. E C T. 7 
miſery. Diſtreſſes, indeed, and anxieties he may attribute to 3 _ 
it; for it would be perfectly unnatural to ſuppoſe any condition 

of human life to be without them; but they muſt be of ſuch 

a nature, as not to ſhock the fancy with any thing peculiarly 
difguſting in the paſtoral life. The Shepherd may well be 

afflicted for the diſpleaſure of his miſtreſs, or for the loſs of a 

favourite lamb. It is a ſufficient recommendation of any ſtate, 

to have only ſuch evils as theſe to deplore. In ſhort, it is the 

paſtoral life ſomewhat embelliſhed and beautified, at leaſt, ſeen 

on its faireſt ſide only, that the Poet ought to preſent to us. 

But let him take care, that, in embelliſhing nature, he dee not 2s 
altogether diſguiſe her; or pretend to join with rural ſimplicity J 
and happineſs, ſuch improvements as are unnatural and foreign 

to it. If it be not exactly real life which he preſents to us, it 

muſt, however, be ſomewhat that reſembles it. This, in my 


1 


Hine tibi, quæ ſemper vicino ab limite ſepes, Hl . 
Hyblzis apibus, florem depaſta ſalicti, 9 
Sæpe levi ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro. 

Hinc alta ſub rupe canet frondator ad auras ; 

Nec tamen interea, raucæ, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere atria ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo. 


Happy old man ! here mid th* accuſtomed ſtreams 
And ſacred ſprings you'll ſhun the ſcorching beams ; 
While from yon willow fence, thy paſtures bound, 
The bees that ſuck their lowery ſtores around, 

Shall ſweetly mingle, with the whiſpering boughs, - | 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe. 4 
While from ſteep rocks the pruner's Song is heard; 

Nor the ſoft cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 

Meanwhile ſhall ceſae to breathe her melting ſtrain, 


Nor turtles from the atrial elms to plain, 2 WARTON, 
X x 2 opinion, 
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LECT, opinion, is the general idea of Paſtoral Poetry. But, in order 

— to examine it more particularly, let us conſider, firſt, the 
ſcenery; next, the characters; and laſtly, the ſubjects and 

actions, which this ſort of a A: exhibit. 

* : 2 I 


As to the e it is clear, that it muſt always be laid in the 
country, and much of the Poet's merit depends on deſcribing it 


©: beautifully. Virgil is, in this reſpect, excelled by Theocritus, 
whoſe deſcriptions of natural beauties are richer, and more 


pictureſque than thoſe of the other“. In every Paſtoral, a 


0 — 


* What rural 1 for 1 can be painted in more vel colours, 
than the following deſcription exhibits ? | : | 
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on foft beds recline | : 
Of lentiſk, and young branches of the vine; 
Poplars and elms above, their foliage ſpread, 
Lent a cool ſhade, and waved the breezy head; 
Below a ſtream, from the nymph's ſacred cave, 
In free meanders led its murmuring wave: 
n 
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bene, er | rural proſpeck, ould be diſünelly dia, and fot L E CF. /2/ 
before us. It is not enough, that we have thoſe unmeaning — = . 
groupes of violets-and roſes, of birds, and brooks, and breezes, | 
which our common Paſtoral-mongers throw together, and 
which are perpetually recurring upon us without variation. 
A good Poet ought to give us ſuch a landſcape, as a painter 
could copy after. His objects muſt be particulariſed; the 
Areatn, the rock, or the tree, muſt, each of them, ſtand forth, 
fo as to make a figure in the imagination, and to give us a 
pleaſing conception of the place where we are. A ſingle object, 
happily introduced, will ſometimes diſfinguiſh and characteriſe 
& whole ſcene; ſuch as the antique ruſtic Sepulchre, a very 
beautiful object in a landſcape, which Virgil has ſet before = 
and which he has taken from n a 


inc adeo media eſt nobis via; zjamque ſepulchrum 
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 Incipir apparere Bianoris ; hic 57 denſas . 
3 Went ene 1 Ecx. IX. 
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In the warm nien e verdaat ſhades among, 
Shrill graſshoppers renewed their plaintive ſong : 
At diftance far, concealed in ſhades, alone, 

Sweet Philomela poured her tuneful moan: 

The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love, 

And ſweetly penſive coo'd the turtle dove; 

While honey bees, for ever on the wing. 
Humm' d round the flowers, or ſipt the ſilver ſpring. 
The rich, ripe ſeaſon, ztatified « the ſenſe 

With ſummer's ſweets, and autumn's redolence. 
Apples and pears lay ſtrewed in heaps around, 

And the plum's loaded branches kiſs'd the ground. Fawkks. 


* To our mid journey are we come, 
I ſee the top of old Bianor's tomb; 
Here, Mæris, where the ſwains thick branches prune, 


And ſtrew their leaves, our voices let us tune. 
2 


342 ; 
| ey 8 Not Ca in profeſſed deſcriptions of the ſcenery, but in tie 
| frequent alluſions to natural objects, which occur, of courſe, in 
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Paſtorals, the Poet muſt, above all things, ſtudy variety. He 


g muſt diverſify his face of nature, by preſenting to us new 
images; or otherwiſe, he will ſoon become infipid with thoſe 
known topics of deſcription, which were original, it 1s true, in 
the firſt Poets, who copied them from nature, but which are 
now worn thread-bare by inceſſant imitation. It is alſo in- 
cumbent on him, to ſuit the ſcenery to the ſubject of the 
Paſtoral ; and, according as it is of a gay or a melancholy 

723 kind, to exhibit nature under ſuch forms as may correſpond 
with the emotions or ſentiments which he deſcribes. Thus 
Virgil, in his ſecond Eclogue, which contains the Lamentation 
of a deſpairing Lover, gives, with rope, a aer ap- 
poarancy to e „ 5 


3% Zum inter denſas, n cacumina, 3 r — 
e if Afidue veniebat ; ibi hæc incondita ſol 
Montibus 3 n ſtudio 2 in ani . . 


Wirn regard to the 13 or perſons, which's are. proper 
to be introduced. into Paſtorals, it is not enough that they be 
+ perſons reſiding in the country. The adventures, or the diſ- 
courſes: of courtiers, or citizens, in the country, are not what 
we look for in ſuch Writings; we expect to be entertained by 
Shepherds, or perſons wholly engaged in rural occupations 
whoſe innocence and freedom from the cares of the world 


Mid ſhades of thickeſt beech he pined alone, 

i To the wild woods and mountains made his moan; 
50 Still day by day, in incoherent ſtrains 
»Twas all he could, deſpairing told his pains. WARTON. 


7 may, 
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may, in our imagination, form an agreeable contraſt, with 
the manners and characters of thoſe who are engaged in the 
n of life. 8 


Ox of the W difficulties which bs occurs: 1 been 
| already hinted ; that of keeping the exact medium between too 
much ruſticity on the one hand, and too much refinement on 
the other. The Shepherd, aſſuredly, muſt be plain and un- 
affected in his manner of thinking, on all ſubjects. An amiable 
ſimplicity muſt be the ground-work of his character. At the 
ſame time, there is no neceſſity for his being dull and inſipid. 
He may have good ſenſe and refledion; he may have ſprightli- 
neſs and vivacity; he may have very tender and delicate feelings; 
ſince theſe are, more or leſs, the portion of men in all ranks of 
life; and ſince, undoubtedly, there was much genius in the 
world, before there were learning, or arts, to refine it. But 
then he muſt not ſubtiliſe; he muſt not deal in general reflec- 
tions, and abſtract reaſoning ; and ſtill leſs in the points and 
| conceits of an affected gallantry, which ſurely belong not to his 
character and ſituation. Some of theſe conceits are the chief 
blemiſhes of the Italian Paſtorals, which are otherwiſe beauti- 
ful. When Aminta, in Taſſo, is diſentangling his miſtreſs's 
hair from the tree to which a Savage had bound it, he is re- 
preſented as ſaying: Cruel tree! how couldſt thou injure: 
„that lovely hair which did thee ſo much honour ? thy rugged 
trunk was not worthy of ſuch lovely knots. What ad- 
«© vantage have the ſervants of love, if thoſe precious chains. 
« are common to them, and to the trees“ Such ſtrained. 


ſentiments 
4 Gia di nodi fi bei non era degno 


Coſi rovido tronco; or che yantaggio: 1 
Ilanno- 


— — 
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L EC T. ſentiments as theſe, ill befit the woods. Rural perſonages are 

—_— ſuppoſed to ſpeak the language of plain ſenſe, and natural feel- 
ings. When they deſcribe, or relate, they do it with ſimpli- 

city, and naturally allude to rural circumſtances; as in theſe Ante 


beautiful lines of one of Virgil's Eclogues: : 


Sepibus in noſtris'parvam te roſcida mala 
(Dux ego veſter eram) vidi cum matre legentem ; | 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus, 1 171 

Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos. 

Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abſtulit error“! 


IN another paſſage, he makes a Shepherdeſs throw an apple 


at her Lover: 


7 26 SP fugit ad ices, & le cupit ante vider} · * 


— — * | Ebert? — — — 
"> anno ſervi d' amor, ſe lor commune * W 
E'eon le piante il pretioſo laccio? 2 114 of ; 
Peianta crudel ! poteſti quel bel crine | | 4 
Offender, tu, ch'a te feo tanto,onore'? ArTTo, III. Sc. I. 


* Once with your mother to our fields you came 
For dewy apples; thence I date my flame; 
The choiceſt fruit J pointed to your view, 
Tho? young, my raptur'd ſoul was fix'd on you; 
The boughs I juſt could reach with little arms ; 
But then, even then, could feel thy powerful charms. 
O, how I gaz'd, in pleaſing tranſport loſt! . | 
How glow'd my heart in ſweet deluſion loſt ! | WIRTOx. 
+ My Phillis me with pelted apples plies ; | 
g Then, tripping to the wood, the wanton hies, 


And wiſhes to be ſeen before ſhe flies. | 1 
* DxyDeN. b 


This 


— 
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This is naive, as the French expreſs it, and perfectly ſuited to L 15 E 


Paſtoral Manners. Mr. Pope wanted to imitate this pallage, Conwy 
and, as he thought, to improve upon it. He does it thus: | 


The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 
She runs; but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen ; 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 

How much at variance are her feet, and eyes? 


This falls far ſhort of Virgil; the natural and pleaſing ſimpli- 
city of the deſcription is deſtroyed, by the quaint and affected 
turn in the laſt line: How much at variance are her feet, and 


* eyes.” 


Soros ix the Poet to have formed correct ideas concern- 
ing his Paſtoral characters and perſonages; the next enquiry is, 
about what is he to employ them? and what are to be the ſub- 
jects of his Eclogues ? For it is not enough, that he gives us 
Shepherds diſcourſing together. Every good Poem, of every 
kind, ought to have a ſubje& which ſhould, in ſome way, in- 
tereſt us. Now, here, I apprehend, lies the chief difficulty of | 
Paſtoral Writing. The active ſcenes of country life either are, * 
or to moſt deſcribers appear to be, too barren of incidents. 
The ſtate of a Shepherd, or a perſon occupied in rural employ- 
ments only, is expoſed to few of thoſe accidents and revolu- 
tions which render his ſituation intereſting, or produce curioſity 
or ſurpriſe. The tenor of his life is uniform. His ambition is 
conceived to be without policy, and his love without intrigue. 
Hence it is, that, of all Poems, the moſt meagre commonly 5 
in the ſubject, and the leaſt diverſiſied in the ſtrain, is the * 
Paſtoral. From the firſt lines, we can, generally, gueſs at 
Vol. II. 1 5 all 
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LECT. all that is to follow. It is either a Shepherd who ſits down 


XXXIX. 
— —— 


Ach 


ſolitary by a brook, to lament the abſence, or cruelty of his 
miſtreſs, and to tell us how the trees wither, and the flowers 
droop, now that ſhe is gone ; or we have two Shepherds who 
challenge one another to ſing, rehearſing alternate verſes, 
which have little either of meaning or ſubject, till the Judge 
rewards one with a ſtudded crook, and another with a beechen 
bowl. To the frequent repetition of common-place topics, of 
this ſort, which have been thrummed over by all Eclogue 
Writers ſince the days of Theocritus and Virgil, is owing 
much of that inſipidity which prevails in Paſtoral Compoſi- 
tions. 


Juve queſtion, however, whether this inſipidity be not 
owing to the fault of the Poets, and to their barren and ſlaviſh 
imitation of the antient paſtoral topics, rather than to the con- 
fined nature of the ſubject. For why may not Paſtoral Poetry 
take a wider range? Human nature, and human paſſions, are 
much the ſame in every rank of life; and wherever theſe paſ- 
ſions operate on objects that are within the rural ſphere, there 
may be a proper ſubject for Paſtoral. One would indeed chooſe 
to remove from this ſort of Compoſition the operations of violent 
and direful paſſions, and to preſent ſuch only as are conſiſtent 
with innocence, ſimplicity, and virtue. But under this limit- 
ation, there will ſtill be abundant ſcope for a careful obſerver 
of nature to exert his genius. The various adventures which 
give occaſion to thoſe engaged in country life to diſplay their 
diſpoſition and temper; the ſcenes of domeſtic felicity or diſquiet; 
the attachment of friends and of brothers; the rivalſhip and 
competitions of lovers; the unexpected ſucceſſes or misfortunes 
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of families, might give occaſion to many a peaſing and tender 
incident; and were more of the narrative and ſentimental inter- 
ixed with the deſcriptive in this kind of Poetry, it would be- 
dome much more intereſting than it now generally is, to the 
ulk of readers *, | : 


p [Tas two great fathers of Paſtoral Poetry are, Theocritus, an 
irgil. Theocritus was a Sicilian; and as he has laid the 
ſcene of his Eclogues in his own country, Sicily became ever 
afterwards a ſort of . conſecrated ground for Paſtoral Poetry. 
His Idyllia, as he has intitled them, are not all of equal merit; 
nor indeed are they all paſtorals ; but ſome of them, poems 
of a quite different nature. In fuch, however, as are pro- 
perly paſtorals, there are many and great beauties. He is diſ- 
tinguiſhed for the ſimplicity of his ſentiments ; for the great 
ſweetneſs and harmony of his numbers, and for the richneſs of his 
ſcenery and deſcription. He is the original, of which Virgil is the 
imitator. For moſt of Virgil's higheſt beauties in his Eclogues 
are copied from Theocritus; in many places he has done no- 
thing more-than tranſlate him. He muſt be allowed, however, 


to have imitated him with great judgment, and in ſome reſpects 
to have improved upon him. For Theocritus, it cannot be 
denied, deſcends ſometimes into ideas that are groſs and mean, 
and makes his ſhepherds abuſive and immodeſt; whereas Virgil 
is free from offenſive ruſticity, and at the ſame time preſerves 
the character of paſtoral ſimplicity. The ſame diſtinction ob- 


written before any tranflation from the German had made us acquainted in this 72 
country with Geſner's Idylls, in which the ideas that had occurred to me fl 


| de improvement of Paſtoral Poetry, are fully realized. 
| Yy 2 tains 


The above obſervations on the cen of the common Eclogues were 
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| 1 tains between Theocritus and Virgil, as between many other of 

the Greek and Roman writers. The Greek led the way, fol- 
lowed nature more cloſely, and ſhowed more original genius. 
The Roman diſcovered more. of the poliſh, and correctneſs of 
art. We have a few remains of other two Greek Poets in the 
Paſtoral Style, Moſchus and Bion, which have very conſiderable 
merit; and if they want the ſimplicity of Theoeritus, excel him 
in tenderneſs and delicacy: * 

Taz Modern Writers of Paſtorals have, generally, contented 
themſelves with copying, or imitating, the deſcriptions and ſenti- 
ments of the antient Poets. Sannazarius, indeed, a famous 
Latin Poet, in the age of Leo X. attempted a bold innovation. 
He compoſed Piſcatory Eclogues; changing the ſcene from 
Woods to the Sea, and from the life of Shepherds · to that of 
Fiſhermen. But the innovation was fo unhappy, that he Has 
gained no followers. For the life of Fiſherment is, obviouſly, 
much more hard and toilſome than that of Shepherds; and 

preſents to the fancy much leſs agreeable images. Flocks, and 
trees, and flowers, are objects of greater beauty, and more 
75 generally reliſhed by men, than fiſhes and marine productions. | 
Of all the Moderns, M. Geſner, a Poet, of Switzerland, has 
been the moſt ſucceſsful in his Paſtoral Compoſitions. He has 
introduced into his Idylls (as he entitles them) many new- ideas. 
His rural ſcenery is often ſtriking, and his deſcriptions are-tively. 
He -preſents Paſtoral-life to us, with all the embelliſhments of 
which it is ſuſceptible ; but without any exceſs of refinement. 
What forms the chief merit of this Poet, 1s, that he writes to 
the heart; and has enriched the ſubjects of his Idylls. with 


incidents, which give riſe to much tender ſentiment. Scenes 
of 
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of domeſtic felicity are beautifully painted. The mutual af- L E C T. 
fection of he and wives, parents and children brothers — A a, * 4, ; 
and ſiſters, as well as of lovers, are diſplayed in a pleaſing and 

touching manner. From not underſtanding the language in 
which M. Geſner writes, I can be no judge of the Poetry of his 
Style: but, in the ſubje& and conduct of his Paſtorals, he ap- 
pears to me, to have outdone all the Moderns. 
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Nz1THER Mr. Pope's, nor Mr. Philips's Paſtorals, do any 
great honour to the Engliſh Poetry. Mr. Pope's were com- 
poſed in his youth; which may be an apology for other faults, 
but cannot well excuſe the barrenneſs that appears in them. 
They are written in remarkably ſmooth and flowing numbers: 782 
and this is their chief merit; for there is ſcarcely any thought in 
them which can he called his own; ſcarcely any deſcription, 
or any image of nature, which has the marks of being original, 
or copied from nature herſelf; but a repetition of the common 
images that are to be found in Virgil, and in all Poets who 
write of rural themes. Philips attempted to be more ſimple 
and natural than Pope; but he wanted genius to fupport his 
attempt, or to write agreeably. He, too, runs on the common 
and beaten topics; and endeavouring to be ſimple, he becomes 
flat and inſipid. There was no ſmall competition between theſe 
two Authors, at the time when their Paſtorals were publiſhed. 
In ſome papers of the Guardian, great partiality was ſhown to 
Philips, and high praiſe beſtowed upon him. Mr. Pope, reſent- 
ing this preference, under a feigned name procured a Paper to de 
inſerted in the Guardian, wherein he ſeemingly carries on the plan : 
of extolling Philips; but in reality ſatiriſes him moſt ſeverely 
with ironical praiſes; and in an artful covered manner, gives 
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the palm to himſelf“. About the ſame time, Mr. Gay pub- 
liſhed his Shepherd's Week, in Six Paſtorals, which are de- 
ſigned to ridicule that ſort of ſimplicity which Philips and his 
partizans extolled, and are, indeed, an ingenious burleſque of 
Paſtoral Writing, when it riſes no higher than the manners of 
modern clowns and ruſtics. Mr. Shenſtone's Paſtoral Ballad, 
in four parts, may juſtly be reckoned, I think, one of the moſt 
elegant Poems of this kind, which we have in Engliſh, 


I HAVE not yet mentioned one form in which Paſtoral Writ- 
ing has appeared in latter ages, that is, when extended into a 
Play, or regular Drama, where plot, characters, and paſſions, 
are joined with the ſimplicity and innocence of rural manners. 
This is the chief improvement which the Moderns have made 
on this ſpecies of Compoſition ; and of this nature, we have 
two Italian Pieces which are much celebrated, Guarini's Paſtor 
Fido, and Taſſo's Aminta, Both of theſe pofleſs great beauties, 
and are entitled to the reputation they have gained. To the 
latter, the preference ſeems due, as being leſs intricate in the 
plot and conduct, and leſs ſtrained and affected in the ſenti- 
ments; and though not wholly free M Italian refinement (of 
which I already gave one inſtance, the worſt, indeed, that oc- 
curs in all the Poem), it is, on the whole, a performance of 
high merit. The ſtrain of the Poetry is gentle and pleaſing ; 
and the Italian Language contributes to add much of that ſoft- 


neſs, which is peculiarly ſuited to Paſtoral f. 2 
1 8 I MUST 


**See Guardian, No. 40. 
+ It may be proper to take notice here, that the charge againſt Taſſo for his 


points and conceits, has ſometimes been carried too far. Mr. Addiſon, for in- 
| ſtance, 
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I uus not omit the mention of another Paſtoral Drama, LECT, Ve 


which will bear being brought into compariſon with any Com- Na u | 


poſition 


ſtance, in a Paper of the Guardian, cenſuring his Aminta, gives this example, 
That Sylvia enters adorned with a garland of flowers, and after viewing herſelf 
e in a fountain, breaks out in a ſpeech to the flowers on her head, and tells them, 
„that ſhe did not wear them to adorn herſelf, but to make them aſhamed.” 
«© Whoever can bear this,” he adds, „may be aſſured, that he has no 
& taſte for Paſtoral.” Guard. No. 38. But Taſſo's Sylvia, in truth, 
makes no ſuch ridiculous- figure, and we are obliged to ſuſpect that Mr. Ad- 
diſon had not read the Aminta. Daphne, a companion of Sylvia, appears in 
converſation with Thyrſis, the confident of Aminta, Sylvia's lover, and in 
order to ſhew him, that Sylvia was not ſo ſimple, or inſenſible to her own 
charms, as ſhe affected to be, gives him this inſtance ; that ſhe had caught her 
one day adjuſting her dreſs by a fountain, and applying now one flower, and 
now another to her neck; and after comparing their colours ik her own, . 
ſhe broke into a ſmile, as if ſhe had ſeemed to ſay, I will wear you, not for my 
ornamients,. but to ſhew how much you yield to me: and when caught thus 
admiring herſelf, ſhe threw away her flowers, and bluſhed for ſhame. This 
deſcription of the vanity of a rural coquette, is no more than what is natural, 1 
and very different from what the Author of the Guardian repreſents it. woe 
This cenſure on Taſſo was not originally Mr, Addiſon's. Bouhours, in his 
Manitre de lien penſer dans les ouvrages d'eſprit, appears to have been the firſt 
who gave this miſrepreſentation of Sylvia's Speech, and founded a criticiſm dn 
it, Fontenelle, in his Diſcourſe on Paſtoral Poetry, followed him in this 
criticiſm, Mr. Addiſon, or whoever was the Author of that Paper in the 
Guardian, copied from them both. Mr. Warton, in the Prefatory Diſcourſe 195 
to his Tranſlation of Virgil's Eclogues, repeats the obſervation. . Sylvia's 
Speech to the Flowers, with which ſhe was adorned, is always quoted as the 
flagrant inſtance of the falſe taſte of the Italian Poets. Whereas, Taſſo gives 
us no ſuch Speech of Sylvia's, but only informs us of what her companion 
ſuppoſed her to be thinking, or ſaying to herſelf, when ſhe was privately ad- 
miring her own beauty. After charging ſo many eminent Critics, for having 
fallen into this ſtrange inaccuracy, from copying one another, without looking 
into the Author whom they cenſure, it is neceſſary for me to inſert the paſlage 
which bas occaſioned this remark, Daphne yu thus to Thyrſis: 
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| 136) LK CT. poſition of this kind, in any Language ; that is, Allan Ram- 
? . k .' Gentle Shepherd. It is a great diſadvantage to this beau- 
I kiful Poem, that it is written in the old ruſtic diale& of Scot- 
1 land, which, in a ſhort time, will probably be entirely obſolete, 
| | and not intelligible ; and it is a farther diſadvantage, that it is 
| { ſo entirely formed on the rural manners of Scotland, that none 
1 ; but a native of that country can throughly underſtand, or reliſh 


, 
* 


Hora per dirti il ver, non mi reſolvo 
Si Silvia è ſemplicetta, come pare 
A le parole, a gli atti. Hier vidi un ſegno 
C hi 2 Cheme ne mette in dubbio. To la trovai 
La pteſlo la cittade in quei gran prati, 
Ove fra ſtagni grace un iſoletta, 
Sovra eſſa un lago limpido e tranquillo, 
Tutta pendente in atto, che parea 
Vagheggiar ſe medeſma, e' nſieme inſieme 
Chieder conſiglio a Pacque, in qual maniers 
Diſpor doveſſe in ſu la fronte i cfinj, +++. - © © 
1 E ſovra i crini il velo, e ſovràl velo | 
I fior, che tenea in grembo; e ſpeſſo ſpefſo 
Hor prengeva un liguſtro, hor una roſa, 
E Vaccoftaya al bel candido collo, 
A le guancie vermiglie, e de colori 
Fea paragone; e poi, ſicome lieta 
De la vittoria, lampeggiava un riſo 
Che parea che diceſſe: io pur vi vinco; 
Ni porto voi per ornamento mio, 
13 / [Ma porto voi ſol per vergogna voſtra, 
Perche fi veggia quanto mi cedete. 
5 Ma mentre ella s'ornava, e vagheggiava 
Rivolſi gli occhi a caſo, e fi fu accorta 
Ch'io di la m' era accorta, e vergognando, 
Rizzoſi toſto, e i fior laſciò cadere ; 
In tanto io piu ridea del ſuo roſſore, ; 
Ella piu s' arroſſia del riſo mio. Aura. ATTo II. Sc. ii. 


it. 
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it. But, though ſubje& to thee local diſadvantages, which L E CT. * 


confine its reputation within narrow limits, it is full of ſo much — 2.9 b 
natural deſcription, and tender ſentiment, as would do honour 

to any Poet. The characters are well drawn, the incidents af- 

fecting, the ſcenery and manners lively and juſt. It affords a 

ſtrong proof, both of the power which nature and ſimplicity 

poſſeſs, to reach the heart in every ſort of Writing; and of 

the variety of pleaſing characters and ſubjects, with which 

Paſtoral Poetry, when properly managed, is capable of being 

enlivened. 


I PROCEED next, to treat of Lyric Poetry, or the Ode; a ſpecies 157 
of Poetical Compoſition which poſſeſſes much dignity, and in 

which many Writers have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in every 

age. Its peculiar character is, that it is intended to be ſung, or 
accompanied with muſic. Its deſignation implies this. Ode ie, 

in Greek, the ſame with Song or Hymn; and Lyric Poetry 

imports, that the Verſes are accompanied with a lyre, or mu- 

ſical inſtrument. This diſtinction was not, at M firſt, peculiar 9 ) 
to any one ſpecies of Poetry. For, as I obſerved in the laſt 

Lecture, Muſic and Poetry were coeval, and were, originally, 

always joined together. But after their ſeparation took place, 

after Bards had begun to make Verſe Compoſitions, which 

were to be recited or read, not. to be ſung, ſuch Poems as were 

deſigned to be till joined with Muſic or Song, were, by way 

of diſtinction, called Odes. g 


Id the Ode, therefore, Poetry retains its firſt and moſt 
antient form; that form, under which the original Bards poured 
forth their enthuſiaſtic ſtrains, praifed their Gods and their 
VoI. II. > KL Heroes, 
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LE C T. Heroes, celebrated their victories, and lamented” their miſ- 


portunes. It is from this circumſtance, of the Ode's being ſup- 
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poſed to retain its original union with Muſic, that we are to 
deduce the proper idea, and the peculiar qualities of this kind 
of Poetry. It is not diſtinguiſhed from other kinds, by the ſub- 
jets on which it is employed; for theſe may be extremely 
various. I know no diſtinction of ſubje& that belongs to it, 
except that other Poems are often employed .in the recital of 
actions, whereas ſentiments, of one kind or other, form, 
almoſt always, the ſubje&t of the Ode. But it is chiefly the 
ſpirit, the manner of its execution, that marks and characteriſes 
it, Muſic and Song naturally add to the warmth of Poetry. 
They tend to tranſport, in a higher degree, both the perſon 
who ſings, and the perſons who hear. They juſtify, there- 
fore, a bolder and more paſſionate ſtrain, than can be ſupported 
in fimple recitation. On this is formed the peculiar character 
of the Ode. Hence, the enthuſiaſm that belongs to it, and 
the liberties it is allowed to take, beyond any other ſpecies of 
Poetry. Hence, that neglect of regularity, thoſe digreſſions, 


and that diforder which it is ſuppoſed to admit; and which, 


indeed, moſt Lyric Poets have not failed ſufficiently to exem- 
plify in their practice. 


Tn effects of Muſic upon the mind are chiefly two; 
to raiſe it above its ordinary ſtate, and fill it with high 
enthuſiaſtic emotions; or to ſoothe, and melt it into the 
gentle pleaſurable feelings. Hence, the Ode may either 
aſpire to the former character of the ſublime and noble, or 
it may deſcend to the latter of the pleaſant and the gay; and 


between theſe, there is, alſo, a middle region, of the mild 
and 
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and temperate emotions, which the Ode may often occupy to _ 18 


advantage. | — 


ALL Odes may be compriſed under four denominations. 
Firſt, Sacred Odes ; Hymns addreſſed to God, or compoſed on 
religious ſubjects. Of this nature are the Pſalms of David, 
which exhibit to us this ſpecies of Lyric Poetry, in its higheſt de- 
gree of perfection. Secondly, Heroic Odes, which are em- 
ployed in the praiſe of heroes, and in the celebration of martial 
exploits and great actions. Of this kind are all Pindar's Odes, 
and ſome few of Horace's. Theſe two kinds ought to have 
ſublimity and elevation, for their reigning character. Thirdly, 
moral and philoſophical Odes, where the ſentiments are chiefly 
inſpired by virtue, friendſhip, and humanity. Of this kind, 
are many of Horace's Odes, and ſeveral of our beſt modern 
Lyric productions; and here the Ode poſſeſſes that middle re- 
gion, which, as 1 obſerved, it ſometimes occupies. Fourthly, 
Feſtive and Amorous Odes, calculated merely for pleaſure and 
amuſement. Of this nature, are all Anacreon's ; ſome of Ho- 
race's ; and a great number of ſongs and modern productions, 
that claim to be of the Lyric ſpecies. The reigning character / 40 
of theſe, ought to be elegance, ſmoothneſs, and gaiety. - 


ONz of the chief difficulties in compoſing Odes, ariſes from 
that enthuſiaſm which is underſtood to be a characteriſtic of 
Lyric Poetry. A profeſſed Ode, even of the moral kind, but 
more eſpecially if it attempt the ſublime, is expected to be enli- 
vened and animated, in an uncommon degree. Full of this 
idea, the Poet, when he begins to write an Ode, if he has any 
real warmth of genius, is apt to deliver himſelf up to it, with- 
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L E C T. out controul or reſtraint ;- if he has it not, he ſtrains after it, 
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= and thinks himſelf bound to aſſume the appearance, of being all 


fervour, and all flame. In either caſe, he is in great hazard of 
beepming extravagant. The licentiouſneſs of writing without 
order, method, or connection, has infected the Ode more than 
any other {pecies of Poetry. Hence, in the claſs of Heroic Odes, 
we find ſo few that one can read with pleaſure. The Poet is 
out of ſight, in a moment. He gets up into the clouds ; be- 
comes ſo abrupt in his tranſitions ; ſo eccentric and irregular in 
his motions, and of courſe ſo obſcure, that we eſſay in vain to 
follow him, or to partake of his. raptures. I do not require, that 
an Ode ſhould. be as regular in the ſtructure of its parts, as a 
didactic, or an Epic Poem. But ſtill, in every Compoſition, 
there ought to be a ſubject; there ought to be parts which make 
up a whole; there ſhould be a connection of thoſe parts with 
one another. The tranſitions from thought to thought may be 
light and delicate, ſuch as are prompted by a lively fancy; but 
ſtill they ſhould. be ſuch as preſerve the connection of ideas, 
and ſhow the Author to be one who thinks, and not one who 
raves. Whatever authority may be. pleaded for the incoherence 


and diſorder of =” Poetry, nothing can be more certain, than 


that any compoſition: which is ſo irregular in its · method, as te 
become obſcure to the bulk of Readers, is ſo much worſe 


upon that account *, 
| Tux 


* & La plupart des ceux qui parlent de l'enthouſiaſme de Pode, en parlent 
© comme s'ils Etoient eux-memes dans le trouble qu'ils veulent definir.. Ce ne 
e ſont que grands mots de fureur divine, de tranſports de l'àme, de mouvemens, 
de lumieres, qui mis bout-a-bout dans des phraſes pompeuſes, ne produiſent 


© pourtant aucune e dee diſtincte. Si on les en croit, l'eſſence de l'enthou- 
£ fiaſme 
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Tux extravagant liberty which ſeveral of the modern Lyrit 14 8 oo 
Writers aſſume to themſelves in their Verſification, increaſes 
the diſorder of this ſpecies of Poetry. They prolong their pe- 
riods to ſuch a degree, they wander through ſo many different 
meaſures, and employ ſuch a variety of long and ſhort lines, 
correſponding in rhyme at ſo great a diſtance from each other, 
that all ſenſe of melody is utterly loſt, Whereas Lyric Com- 
poſition ought, beyond every other ſpecies of Poetry, to pay 
attention to melody and beauty of ſound ; and the Verſification 
of thoſe Odes may be juſtly accounted the beſt, which renders : 
the harmony of. the meaſure moſt ſenſible to every common 
ear. 


PiNDAR, the great Father of Lyric Poetry, has been the oc- 
eaſion of leading his imitators into ſome of the defects I have 
now mentioned. His genius was ſublime ; his expreſſions are 
beautiful and happy ; his deſcriptions, pictureſque. But find- 


c ſiaſme eſt de ne pouvoir etre compris que par les eſprits du premier ordre, 
« à la tete deſquels ils ſe ſuppoſent, et dont ils excluent tous ceux qui oſent ne 
« Jes pas entendre. Le beau defordre de l'ode eſt un effet de Part ; mais il 
„faut prendre garde de donner trop d'etendue a ce terme. On autoriſeroit 
“par la tous les ẽcarts imaginables, Un poete wauroit plus qu'à exprimer avec 
&« force toutes les penſẽes [qui lui viendroient ſucceflivement-; il ſe. tiendroit 
“ diſpenſe d'en examiner le rapport, et de ſe faire un plan, dont toutes les par- 
& ties ſe pretaſſent mutuellement des beautes. Il n'y auroit ni commence- 
<< ment, ni milieu, ni fin, dans ſon ouvrage ; et cependant Pauteur ſe croiroit 
d' autant plus ſublime, qu'il ſeroit moins raiſonable. Mais qui produiroit une 
*“ pareille compoſition dans l'eſprit du lecteur? Elle ne laiſſeroit qu'un ẽtour- 
diſſement, cauſe par la magnificence et l'harmonie des paroles, ſans y faire 
“ naitre que des idées confuſes, qui chaſſeroient Pune ou l'autre, au lieu de 
& concourir enſemble à fixer et a eclairer l'eſprit.“ | 
Oxvyxes DE M. DE La Morrz, Tome I. Diſcours ſur I'Ode. 
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ing it a very barren ſubje to ſing the praiſes of thoſe who had 
gained the prize in the public games, he is perpetually digreſ- 
five, and fills up his Poems with Fables of the Gods and He- 
roes, that have little connection either with his ſubject, or with 
one another. The Ancients admired him greatly; but as many 
of the hiſtories of particular families and cities, to which he al- 
hades, are now unknown to us, he is ſo obſcure, partly from 
his ſubjects, and partly from his rapid, abrupt manner of treat- 
ing them, that, notwithſtanding the beauty of his expreſſion, 
our pleaſure in reading him is much diminiſhed. One would 
imagine, that many of his modern imitators thought the beſt 
way to catch his ſpirit, was to imitate his diſorder and obſcu- 


rity. 


In ſeveral of the choruſes of Euripides and Sophocles, 


we have the ſame kind of Lyric Poetry as in Pindar, carried 
on with more clearneſs and connection, and at the ſame time 


with much ſublimity. 


Or all the writers of Odes, Ancient or Modern, there is 
none, that, in point of. correctneſs, harmony, and happy ex, 
preſſion, can vie with Horace. > 
Pindaric rapture to a more moderate degree of elevation ; and 
Joins connected thought, and good ſenſe, with the higheſt 
beauties of Poetry. He does not often aſpire beyond that 
middle region, which I mentioned as belonging to the Ode; 
and thoſe Odes, in which he attempts the ſublime, are perhaps 


not always his beſt . The peculiar character, in which he ex- 
| cels, 


* There is no Ode whatever of Horace's, without great beauties. But 
though I may be ſingular in my opinion, I cannot help thinking that in ſome 


of thoſe Odes which have been much admired for ſublimity (ſuch as Ode iv. 
Lib, 


He has deſcended from the 


! 
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cels, is grace and elegance; and in this Style of Compoſition, 1 
no Poet has ever attained to a greater perfection than Horace. Gn 
No Poet ſupports a moral ſentiment with more dignity, touches | 
a gay one more happily, or poſſeſſes the art of trifling more 

agreeably, when he chuſes to trifle. His language is fo fortu- 

nate, that with a ſingle word or epithet, he often conveys a 

whole deſcription to the fancy. * Hence he ever has been, and 

ever will continue to be, a favourite Author with all perſons of 


taſte. 


AmMoNG the Latin Poets of ages, . there have been many 
imitators of Horace. One of ke moſt diſtinguiſhed is\Calimirgt 
a Poliſh Poet of the laſt century, who wrote four bookgfot Odes 
In graceful eaſe of expreſſion, he is far inferior to the Roman, 
He oftener affects the ſublime; and in the attempt, like other 

e writers, frequently becomes harſh and unnatural. But, 


n ſeveral occaſions, he diſcovers a conſiderable degree of ovi- 
ginal genius, and poetical fire. Buchanan, in ſome of his Lyric 
Compoſitions, is very elegant and claſſical. 


AMoNG the French, the Odes of Jean Baptiſte Rguſſeau, 
have been much, and juſtly, celebrated. They poſſeſs great 
beauty, both of ſentiment and expreſſion. They are animated, 
without being rhapſodical ; and are not inferior to any poetical. 
productions in the French language. 


Lib. 4. Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem, &c.”) there appears ſomewhat 
of a ſtrained and forced effort to be lofty. The genius of this amiable Poet 


ſhows itſelf, according to my judgment, to greater advantage, in themes of a 
more temperate kind. | 
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LECT. I our own Language, we have ſeveral Lyſic Compoſitions 
— of conſiderable merit. Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia, is well 
known. Mr. Gray is diſtinguiſhed in ſome. af his Odes, both 
for tenderneſs and ſublimity ; and in Dodfley's Milſcellanies, 
ſeveral very beautiful Lyric Poems are to be foynd. As to pro- 
feſſed Pindaric Odes, they are, with a few ex@ptions, fo inco- 
herent, as ſeldom to be intelligible. Cowley, at all times harſh, 
is doubly ſo in his Pindarie Compoſitions. In his Anacreontic 
_ -Odes, he is much Happier. They are ſmooth and elegant; 
and, indeed, the moſt agreeable, and the moſh * in cheir 
np of all Mr. Cowley's Poems. | 
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[DIDKCBFC POETRY—DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


— 4 - 2 
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TT AVING treated of Paſtoral and Lyric Poetry, I proceed 


next to DidaQic Poetry; under which is included a 
numerous Claſs of Writings. The ultimate end of all Poetry, 


indeed,. of every Compoſition, ſhould be to make ſome uſeful 


impreſſion on the mind. This uſeful impreſſion is moſt com- 


monly made in Poetry, by indirect methods; as by fable, by 


narration, by repreſentation of characters; but Didactic Poetry 
openly profeſſes its intention of conveying knowledge and in- 
ſtruction. It differs, therefore, in the form only, not in the 
ſcope and ſubſtance, from a philoſophical, a moral, or a critical 
treatiſe in Proſe. At the ſame time, by means of its form, it 
has ſeveral advantages over Proſe Inſtruction. By the charm of 
Verſification and Numbers, it renders inſtruction more agree- 


able; by the deſcriptions, epiſodes, and other embelliſhments, 
which it may interweave, it detains, and engages the fancy; it 


axes alſo uſeful circumſtances more deeply in the memory. 
Vol. II. SA | Hence, 
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Hence, it is a field, wherein a Poet may gain great honour, 
may diſplay both much genius, and much knowledge and judg- 
ment. 


— 


Ir may be executed in different manners. The Poet may 
chooſe ſome inſtructive ſubject, and he may treat it regularly, 
and in form ; or, without intending a great or regular work, he 


may only inveigh againſt particular vices,. or make ſome moral 


obſervations on human life and characters, as is commonly done 
in Satires and Epiſtles. All theſe come under the denomination 


of Didactic Poetry. 


THe higheſt ſpecies of it, is a regular treatiſe on ſome philo- 
ſophical, grave, or uſeful ſubject. Of this nature we have ſe- 
veral, both ancient and modern, of great merit and eharacter: 
ſuch as Lucretius's ſix Books De Rerum Natura,. Virgil's 
Georgics, Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, Akenſide's Pleaſures of 
the Imagination, Armſtrong on TO, Horace 8, Vida' s, and 


Boileal 8 Art of Poetry. 


In all ſuch works, as inſtruction is the profeſſed object, the 
fundamental merit conſiſts in ſound thought, juſt principles, 
clear and apt illuſtrations. The Poet muſt inftru@ ; but he muſt 
ſtudy, at the ſame time, to enliven his inſtructions, by the in- 
troduction of ſuch figures, and fuch circumſtances, as may amuſe 
the imagination, may conceal the dryneſs of his ſubject, and 
embelliſh it with poetical painting. Virgil, in his Georgics, pre- 
ſents us here with a perfect model. He has the art of raiſing 
and beautifying the moſt trivial cireumſtances in rural life. 
: I | When 
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When he is going to ſay, that the labour of the country muſt L x” C T. 


begin in ſpring, he expreſſes himſelf thus : 


Vere novo, gelidus canis cum ninth humor 
L.iquitur, et Zephyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit ; 
Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi Taurus aratro 
Ingemere, & ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer *. 


INSTEAD of telling his huſbandman in plain language, that 


his crops will fail through bad management his language 


Heu magnum alterius fruſtra ſpectabis acervum, 
Concuſſãque famem in ſylvis ſolabere quercu f. 


INSTEAD of ordering him to water his grounds, he preſents 


us with a beautiful landſcape, 


Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam 
Elicit; illa cadens, raucum per lævia murmur 
Saxa ciet ; ſcatebriſque arentia temperat arva . 


at. — 


* While yet the Spring is young, while Earth unbinds 
Her frozen boſom to the weſtern winds; 
While mountain ſnows diſſelve againſt the Sun, 
And ſtreams yet new from precipices run; 
Even in this early dawning of the year, 
Produce the plough and yoke the ſturdy ſteer, 
And goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 
Till the bright ſhare is buried in the foil. 


DavpEx. 


4 On others crops you may with envy look, . 
And ſhake for food the long abandon'd oak. 


DRvpzx. 


4 Behold when burning: ſuns, or Syrius' beams 
Strike bercely on the field, and with'ring ſtems, 
3 A 2 
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IN all Didactic Works, method and order is eſſentially requi- 


XL. : . a 
— niit; not ſo ſtrict and formal as in a proſe treatiſe ; yet ſuch as 


\& 


48 


may exhibit clearly to the Reader a connected train of inſtrue- 
tion. Of the Didactic Poets, whom I before mentioned, Ho- 
race, in his Art of Poetry, is e moſt cenſured for want of 


method. Indeed, if Horace be deficient in any thing through- 


out many of his Writings, it is in this, of not being ſufficiently 


attentive to juncture and connection of parts. He writes al- 

ways with eaſe and gracefulneſs; but often in a manner ſome- 

what looſe and rambling. There is, however, in that work 

much good ſenſe, and excellent criticiſm ; and, if it be conſidered 

as intended for the regulation of the Roman drama, which 
ſeems to have been the Author's chief purpoſe, it will be found 

to be a more complete and regular treatiſe, than under the com- 

mon notion, of its being a Syſtem of the whole Poetical Art. 


W1TH regard to Epiſodes and Embelliſhments, great liberty 
is allowed to Writers of DidaQtic Poetry. We ſoon tire of a 
continued ſeries of inſtructions, eſpecially in a poetical work, 
where we look for entertainment. The great art of rendering 
a Didactic Poem intereſting, is to relieve and amuſe the Reader, 
by connecting ſome agreeable Epiſodes with the principal ſub- 
jet. Theſe are always the parts of the work which are beſt 


known, and which contribute moſt to ſupport the reputation of 


— 
* 


— 


Down from the ſummit of the neighbouring hills 
O'er the ſmooth ſtones, he calls the bubbling rills; 
Soon as he clears whate'er their paſſage ſtay'd, | 
And marks their future current with his ſpade, 
Before him ſcattering they prevent his pains, 

And roll with hollow murmurs o'er the plains. 


WAR TON. 
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digreſſions of this kind, in which the Author has exerted all 
the force of his genius; ſuch as the prodigies that attended the 
death of Julius Cæſar, the Praiſes of Italy, the Happineſs of a 
Country Life, the Fable of Ariſteus, and the moving Tale of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. Sea the favourite paſſages in Lu- 
cretius's work, and which, alone could render ſuch a dry and 
abſtract ſubject tolerable in Poetry, are the digreſſions on the 
Evils of Superſtition, the Praiſe of Epicurus and his philoſophy, 
the Defcription of the Plague, and ſeveral other incidental illuſtra- 
tions, which are remarkably elegant, and adorned with a ſweet- 
neſs and harmony of Verſification peculiar to that Poet. There 
is indeed nothing in Poetry, ſo entertaining or deſcriptive, but 
what a Didactic Writer of genius may be allowed to introduce 
in ſome part of his work ; provided always, that ſuch Epiſodes 
ariſe naturally from the main ſubject; that they be not diſpro- 
portioned in length to it; and that the Author know how to 
deſcend with propriety to the plain, as well as how to riſe to the 
bold and figured Style. | 


Much art may be ſhewn by a DidaQtic Poet, in connecting. 
his Epiſodes happily with his ſubject. Virgil is alſo. diſtin- 
guiſhed for his addreſs in this point. After ſeeming to have 
left his huſbandmen, he again returns to them very naturally 
by laying hold of ſome rural circumſtance, to terminate his di- 


greſſion. Thus, having ſpoken of the battle of Pharſalia, he 
{ubjoins immediately, with much art : 


Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis, 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
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the Poet. The principal beauties of Virgil's Georgics lie in L E C T. 
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Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila : 
Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur offa ſepulchris “. 


In Engliſh, Dr. Akenſide has attempted the moſt rich and 
poetical form of Didactic Writing, in his Pleaſures of the Imagi- 
nation ; and though, in the execution of the whole, he is not 
equal, he has, in ſeveral parts, ſucceeded happily, and diſplayed 
much genius. Dr. Armſtrong, in his Art of Pteſerving Health, 
has not aimed at ſo high a ſtrain as the other. But he is more 
equal; and maintains throughout a chaſte, and correct ele- 


gance. 


SATIREs and Epiſtles naturally run into a more familiar Style, 
than ſolemn Philoſophical Poetry. As the manners and cha- 
raters, which occur in ordinary life, are their ſubject, they re- 
quire being treated with ſomewhat of the eaſe and freedom of 


converſation, and hence it is commonly the © muſa * 3 
which reigns in ſuch Compoſitions. 


SATIRE, in its farſt ſtate among the Romans, had a form dif- 
ferent from what it afterwards aſſumed. Its origin is obſcure, 
and has given occaſion to altercation among Critics. It ſeems 
to have been at firſt a relic of the Ancient Comedy, written 


* Then, after length of time, the lab'ring ſwains 
Who turn the turf of theſe unhappy plains, 
Shall ruſty arms from the plough'd furrows take, 
And over empty helmets paſs the rake ; 
Amuſed at antique titles on the ſtones, 
And mighty relics of gigantic be nes. 
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partly in Proſe, partly in Verſe, and abounding with ſcurrility, L E C T. 
XL, 
Ennius and Lucilius corrected its groſſneſs; and at laſt, Horace 


brought it into that form, which now gives the denomination 
to Satirical Writing. Reformation of manners, is the end which 
it profeſſes to have in view; and in order to this end, it aſſumes 


the liberty of boldly cenfuring vice, and vicious characters. It 


has been carried on in three different manners, by the three 


great Ancient Satiriſts, Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius. Ho- 
race's Style has not much elevation. He entitled his Satires, 


“ Sermones,” and ſeems not to have intended riſing much higher 


than Proſe put into numbers. His manner is eaſy and graceful. 
They are rather the follies and weakneſſes of mankind, than 


their enormous vices, which he chuſes for the object of his 


Satire. He reproves with a ſmiling aſpect; and while he mo- 


ralizes like a ſound Philoſopher, diſcovers, at the ſame time, 


the politeneſs of a courtier. Juvenal is much more ſerious and 
declamatory. He has more ſtrength and fire, and more eleva- 
tion of Style, than Horace; hut is greatly inferior to him in. 
gracefulneſs and eaſe. His Satire is more zealous, more 


ſharp and pointed, as being generally directed againſt more 
flagitious characters. As Scaliger ſays of him, © ardet, inſtat, 
whereas Horace's character is, admiſſus circum . 
« prxcordia ludit.“ Perſius has a greater reſemblance of the 


« jugulat ;” 
force and fire of Juvenal, than of the politeneſs of Horace. 
He is diſtinguiſhed for ſentiments of. noble and ſublime mora- 
lity, He is a nervous and lively writer; but withal, often 
harſh and obſcure. . 


PoETICAL Epiſtles, . when employed on moral or critical 
ſubjects, ſeldom riſe into a higher ſtrain of Poetry than Satires. 
In: 
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L E © r. In the form of an Epiſtle, indeed, many other ſubje&s may be 


55" 


handled, and either Love Poetry, or Elegiac, may be carried 
on; as in Ovid's Epiſtolæ Heroidum, and his Epiſtolz de Ponto. 
Such works as theſe are deſigned to be merely ſentimental ; and 


as their merit conſiſts in being proper exprefligns of the paſſion 


or ſentiment which forms the ſubject, they may aſſume any tone 
of Poetry that is ſuited to it. But DidaQtic Epiſtles, of which I 
now ſpeak, ſeldom admit of much elevation. They are com- 
monly intended as obſervations on Authors, or. on Life and 


Characters; in delivering which, the Poet does not purpole to 


compole a formal treatiſe, or to confine himſelf ſtrictly to regular 


method; but gives ſcope to his genius on ſome particular theme, 


which, at the time, has prompted him to write, In all Didactic 
Poetry of this kind, it is an important rule “ quicquid precipies, 
« eſto brevis. Much of the grace, both of Satirical and Epiſto- 
Ly Writing, conſiſts in a ſpinited conciſeneſs. This gives to 
ſuch compoſition an edge and a livelineſs, which ſtrĩke the fancy, 
and keep attention awake. Much of their merit depends alſo 
on juſt and happy repreſentations of characters. As they are 
not ſupported by thoſe high beauties of deſcriptive and poetical 
language which adorn other compoſitions, we expect, in return, 
to be entertained with lively paintings of men and manners, 
which are always pleaſing ; and in theſe, a certain ſprightlineſs 
and turn of wit finds its proper place. The higher ſpecies of 
Poetry ſeldom admit it; but here it is ſeaſonable and beau- 


tiful. 


IN all theſe reſpects, Mr. Pope's Ethical Epiſtles deſerve to 
be mentioned with ſignal honour, as a model, next to perfect, of 
this Kind of Poetry. Here, perhaps, the ſtrength of his genius 
5 appeared, 
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guiſhed. , In the enthuſiaſm, the fire, the force and copiouſ- 
neſs of poetic genius, Dryden, though a much leſs correct 
Writer, appears to have been ſuperior to him. One can ſcarce 
think that he was capable of Epic or Tragic Poetry ; but within 
a certain limited region, he has been outdone by no Poet. His 
tranſlation of the Iliad will remain a laſting monument to his 
honour, as the moſt elegant and highly finiſhed tranſlation, that, 
perhaps, ever was given of any poetical work. That he was 
not incapable of tender Poetry, appears from the epiſtle of Eloiſa 
to Abelard, and from the verſes to the memory of an Unfortu- 
nate Lady, which are almoſt his only ſentimental productions; 
and which indeed are excellent in their kind. But the qualities 
for which he is chiefly diſtinguiſhed are, judgment and wit, with 
a conciſe and happy expreſſion, and a melodious verſification. 
Few Poets ever had more wit, and at the ſame time more jndg- 
ment, to direct the proper employment of that wit. This ren - 
ders his Rape of the Lock the greateſt maſter- piece that per- 
haps was ever compoſed, in the gay and ſprightly Style; and in 
his ſerious works, ſuch as his Eſſay on Man, and his Ethic 
Epiſtles, his wit juſt diſcovers itſelf as much, as to give a proper 
ſeaſoning to grave reflexions. His imitations of Horace are ſo 
peculiarly happy, that one is at a loſs, whether moſt to admire 
the original or the copy; and they are among the few imita- 
tions extant, that have all the grace and eaſe of an original. His 
paintings of characters are natural and lively in a high degree; 
and never was any Writer ſo happy in that conciſe ſpirited 
Style, which gives animation” to Satyres and Epiſtles. We are 
never ſo ſenſible of the good effects of rhyme in Engliſh verſe, 
as in reading theſe parts of his works. We ſee it adding to the 
Vol. II. 3B | Style, 
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appeared. In the more ſublime parts of Poetry, he is not ſo diſtin- L E C T. 
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= T. Style, an elevation which otherwiſe it could not have poſſeſſed ; 
os w—— While at the ſame time he manages it ſo artfully, that it never 


appears in the leaſt to encumber him; but, on the contrary, 
ſerves to increaſe the livelineſs of his manner. He tells us 
himſelf, that he could expreſs moral obſervations more con- 
ciſely, and therefore more forcibly, in rhyme, than he could do 
in proſe. | 
{ | 
Aon moral and Didactie Poets, Dr. Young is of too great 
eminence, to be paſled over without notice. In all his works, 
the marks of ſtrong genius appear. His Univerſal Paſſion, poſ- 
ſeſſes the full merit of that animated conciſeneſs of Style, and 
lively deſcription of characters, which I mentioned as particu- 


| larly requiſite in Satirical and DidaQtic Compoſitions. Though 


his wit may often be thought too ſparkling, and his ſentences too 
pointed, yet the vivacity of his fancy is ſo great, as to entertain 
every Reader. In his Night Thoughts, there is much energy of 
expreſſion ; in the three firſt, there are ſeveral pathetic paſſages 
and ſcattered through them all, happy images and allufions, as 
well as pious reflections, occur. But the ſentiments are fre- 
quently over- ſtrained, and turgid; and the Style is too harſh 
and obſcure to be pleaſing. Among French Authors, Boileau 
has undoubtedly much merit in DidaQtic Poetry. Their later 
Critics are unwilling to allow him any great ſhare of original 
genius, or poetic fire ®. But his Art of Poetry, his Satires and 
Epiſtles, muſt ever be eſteemed eminent, not only for ſolid and 
judicious thought, but for correct and elegant poetical expreſ- 
ſion, and fortunate imitation of the Ancients. 


* Vid, Poëtique Frangoiſe de Marmontel. 
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FroM Didactic, I proceed next to treat of Deſcriptive Poetry, L E C T. 


where the higheſt exertions of genius may be diſplayed. By 
Deſcriptive Poetry, I do not mean any one particular ſpecies or 
form of Compoſition. There are few Compoſitions of any 
length, that can be called purely deſcriptive, or wherein the 
Poet propoſes to himſelf no other object, but merely to deſcribe, 


without employing narration, action, or moral ſentiment, as 


the ground-work of his Piece. Deſcription is generally in- 
troduced as an embelliſhment, rather than made the ſubject, of 
a regular work. But though it ſeldom form a ſeparate ſpecies 
of writing, yet into every ſpecies of Poetical Compoſition, Paſ- 
toral, Lyric, Didactic, Epic, and Dramatic, it both enters, and 
poſſeſſes in each of them a very conſiderable place; fo that in 
treating of Poetry, it demands no ſmall attention. 


DESCRIPTION is the great teſt of a Poet's imagination; and 
always diſtinguiſhes an original from a ſecond-rate Genius. To 
a Writer of the inferior claſs, nature, when at any time he at- 
tempts to deſcribe it, appears exhauſted by thoſe who have gone 
before him in the ſame wage. He ſees nothing new, or peculiar, 
in the object which he would paint; his conceptions of it are 
looſe and vague ; and his expreſſions, of courſe, feeble and ge- 
neral. He gives us words rather than ideas; we meet. with 
the language indeed of poetical deſcription, but we appre- 
hend the object deſcribed very indiſtinctly. Whereas, a true 
Poet makes us imagine that we ſee it before our eyes; 
he catches the diſtinguiſhing features; he gives it the co- 
lours of life and reality ; he places it in ſuch a light, that 
a Painter could copy after him. This happy talent 1s 
chiefly owing to a ſtrong imagination, which firſt receives a 
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L * C T. lively impreſſion of the object; and then, by employing a pro- 
Wy per ſeleftion of circumſtances in deſcribing it, tranſmits- that 


(ee, [ea 


impreſſion in its full force to the imagination of others. 


IN this ſelection of circumſtances, lies the great art of Pictu- 
reſque Deſcription. In the firſt place, they ought not to be vul- 
gar, and common ones, ſuch as are apt to paſs by without re- 
mark; but, as much as poſſible, new and original, which may catch 
the fancy, and draw attention. In the next place, they ought 
[to 1 be ſuch as particularize the object deſcribed, and mark it 
| Rrongly, No deſcription, that reſts in generals, can be good. 
For we can conceive nothing clearly in the abſtract; all diſtinct 
ideas are formed upon particulars. In the third place, all the 


circumſtances employed ought to be uniform, and of a piece; 


that is, when deſcribing a great object, every circumſtance 


brought into view ſhould tend to aggrandize; or, when de- 
ſcribing a gay and pleaſant one, ſhould tend to beautify, that 


by this means, the impreſſion may reſt upon the imagination 
complete and entire: and laſtly, the circumſtances in deſcrip- 
tion ſhould be expreſſed with conciſeneſs, and with ſimplicity ; 
for, when either too much exaggerated, or too long dwelt upon 
and extended, they never fail to enfeeble the impreſſion that is 
deſigned to be made. Brevity, almoſt always, contributes to vi- 


vacity. Theſe general rules will be beſt underſtood by illuſtra- 
tions, founded on particular inſtances, 


OF all profeſſed Deſcriptive Compoſitions, the largeſt and 
fullkſt that I am acquainted with, in any language, is Mr. 
Thomſon's Seaſons ; a work which poſſeſſes very uncommon 
merit. The Style, in the midſt of much ſplendor and ftrength, 

is 


a 
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is ſometimes harſh, and may be cenſured as deficient in eaſe I EC T. 
and diſtinctneſs. But, notwithſtanding this defect, Thomſon ___ 
ig, a ſtrong and a beautiful Deſcriber ; for he had a feeling 
ſrer, and a warm imagination. He had ſtudied, and copied 
nature with care. Enamoured of her beauties, he not only 
deſcribed them properly, but felt their impreſſion with ſtrong 
ſenſibility. The impreſſion which he felt, he tranſmits to his 
Readers; and no perſon of taſte can peruſe any one of his 
Seaſons, without having the ideas and feelings which belong to 
that ſeaſon, recalled, and rendered preſent to his mind. Several 
inſtances of moſt beautiful deſcription might be given from 
him; ſuch as, the ſhower in Spring, the morning in Summer, 
and the man periſhing in ſnow in Winter. But, at preſent, I 
ſhall produce a paſſage of another kind, to ſhew the power of 
a ſingle well choſen circumſtance, to heighten a deſcription. In 
his Summer, relating the effects of heat in the torrid zone, he is 
ted to take notice of the peſtilence that deſtroyed the Engliſh 
fleet, at Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon; when he has the 
following lines :. 


"nn ' you, gallant Vernon, ſaw 
The miſerable ſcene ;. you pitying ſaw 
To infant weakneſs ſunk the warrior's arm; 
Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghaſtly form ; 
The lip pale quiv'ring; and the beamleſs eye 
No more with ardour bright ; you heard the groans. 
Of agonizing ſhips from ſhore to ſhore ; 
Heard nightly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 
The frequent corſe. L. 1050. 


A. 

ALL the circumſtances here are properly choſen, for ſetting, 1 /G 2: 
this diſmal ſcene in a ſtrong light before our eyes. But what is 
4 1 moſt 
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moſt ſtriking in the picture, is, the laſt image. We are con- 


-  4duted through all the ſcenes of diſtreſs, till we come to the 


mortality prevailing in the fleet, which a vulgar Poet would 
have deſcribed by exaggerated expreſſions, concerning the mul- 
tiplied trophies and victories of death. But, how much more 
is the imagination impreſſed, by this ſingle circumſtance, of 
dead bodies thrown overboard every night ; of the conſtant 
ſound of their falling into the waters; and 'of the Admiral 
liſtzning to this melancholy ſound, ſo often ſtring his ear ? 


Heard nightly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 
The frequent corſe “. 
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* The elogium which Dr. Johnſon, in his Lives of the Poets, gives of 


Thomſon, is high, and, in my opinion, very juſt, © As a Writer, he is en- 
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titled to one praiſe of the higheſt kind; his mode of thinking, and of ex- 


<< preſſing his thoughts, is original. His Blank Verſe is no more the Blank 
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Verſe of Milton, or of any other Poet, than the Rhymes of Prior are the 
Rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauſes, his diction, are of his own 
growth, without tranſcription, without imitation, He thinks in a peculiar 
train, and he thinks always as a man of genius. He looks round on nature 
and life, with the eye which nature beſtows only on a Poet; the eye that 
diſtinguiſhes in every thing preſented to its view, whatever there is on which 
imagination can delight to be detained ; and with a mind, that at once com- 
prehends the vaſt, and attends to the minute. The Reader of the Seaſons 
wonders that he never ſaw before what Thomſon ſhews him, and that he 
never yet has felt what Thomſon impreſſes. —His deſcriptions of extended 
ſcenes, and general effects, bring before us the whole magnificence of 
nature, whether pleaſing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the ſplendour 
of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take, 
in their turn, poſſeſſion of the mind. The Poet leads us through the ap- 
pearances of things, as they are ſucceſſively varied by the viciſſitudes of the 
year, and imparts to us ſo much of his own enthuſiaſm, that our thoughts 
expand with his imagery, and kindle with his ſentiments.” The cenſure 
which 
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Mx. PARNELL's Tale of the Hermit, is confpicuous, through- L E CT. /6s 
out the whole of it, for beautiful Deſcriptive Narration. The _ . 
männer of the Hermit's ſetting forth to viſit the world; his 
meeting with a companion, and the houſes in which they are 
ſucceſſively entertained, of the vain man, the covetous man, # 
and the good man, are pieces of very fine painting, touched 
with a light and delicate pencil, overcharged with no ſuper- 
fluous colouring, and conveying to us a lively idea of the 1 
objects. But, of all the Engliſh Poems in the Deſcriptive Style, = 
the richeſt and moſt remarkable are, Milton's Allegro and | 
Penſeroſo. The as > of gay images on the one hand, 
and of melancholy ones on the other, exhibited--4n theſe 


two ſmall, but inimitably fine Poems, are as exquiſite as can 0 
be conceived. They are, indeed, the ſtorehouſe whence 7 LA 
many ſucceeding Poets have enriched their deſcriptions of 

ſimilar ſubjects; and they alone are ſufficient for illuſtrating the * 


obſervations which I made, concerning the proper ſelection of 
circumſtances in Deſcriptive Writing. Take, for Inſtance, the 
following _ from the Penſeroſo: 
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V unſeen 4 
On the dry, ſmooth-ſhaven green, * 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her higheſt noon 
And oft, as if her hea 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
Oft, on a plat of riſing ground, 
I hear the far off curfew ſound, 
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which the ſame eminent Critic paſſes upon Thomſon's dition, is no leſs juſt 
and well founded, that, “it is too exuberant, and may ſometimes be charged 


with filling the ear more than the mind.“ | 
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L 1 C T. POPorver ſome wide watered ſhore, 
n Ines flow with ſolemn roar: 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some ſtill removed place will fit, 9 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom; 
8 Far from all reſort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the belman's drowſy charm, 1 
To bleſs the doors from nightly harm; 
Or let-my lamp, at midnight hour, 
Be ſeen, in ſom high 1p nely to 
_ Exglating Plato, to . * 
What worlds, or what vaſt regions hold 
Wy Th' immortal mind, that hath forſogk. 
Her manſion in this fleſhly nook ; 
And of theſe Dæmons that are found 1 
In fire, air, flood, or under-· ground. pes N 1 
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Sabie; there are no unmeaning general pfeil ons; all is 
particular; all is pictureſque; nothing forced or exaggerated; 
but a ſimple Style, and a collection of ſtrong expreſſive images, 
whichare all of one claſs, and recal a number of ſimilar ideas 
of the melancholy kind : particularly, the walk by moon- 
lightz the ſound of the curfew bell heard diſtant ; the dying 
embers in the chamber; the Bellman's call; and the lamp ſeen 
at midnight, in the high lonely tower. We may obſerve, too, 
the conciſeneſs of the Poet's manner. He does not reſt long on 
one circumſtance, or employ a great many words to deſcribe it; 
which always makes the impreſſion faint and languid; but 
placing it in one ſtrong point of view, full and clear before the 
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* FROM his ſhield and his helmet,” ſays Homer, deſcribing L 1 7 F. 
one of his heroes in battle, From his ſhield and helmet, there 


* ſparkled an inceſſant blaze; like the autumnal ſtar, when it 
“ appears in its brightneſs from the waters of the ocean.” 
This is ſhort and lively; but when it comes into Mr. Pope's 
hand, it evaporates in_ three pompous lines, each of which 
repeats the ſame image in different words: 


High. on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 

His beamy ſhield emits a living ray; 
Th' unwearied blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 

Like the red {tar that fires th* autumnal ſkies. 


* 


II is to be obſerved,” in general, that, in deſcribing ſolemn or 


great objects, the conciſe manner is, -almoſt always, proper. 
Deſcriptions of gay and ſmiling ſcenes can bear to be more 
amplified and prolonged ; as ſtrength is not the predominant 
quality expected in theſe. But where a ſublime, or a pathetic 
impreſſion is intended to be made, energy is abdve all things 


required. The imagination ought then to be ſeized at once; 
and it is far more deeply impreſſed. by one ſtrong and ardent 


image, than by the anxious minutenefsof laboured illuſtration, 
« His face was without form, and dark,” ſays Offian, deſcribing 
a ghoſt, © the ſtars dim twinkled through his form; thrice he 
« ſighed over the hero; and thrice 4h winds of the night 


6 roared around,” 


IT 3 attention too, that in deſcribing !naninAte natural 
objects, the Poet, ih order to enliven his deſcription, ought 
always to mix living beings with them. The ſcenes of dead 
and: ſtill life are apt to pall upon us, if the Poet do not ſuggeſt. 

Vol. IL 3 C ſentiments, 
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LE CT. ſentiments, and introduce life and action into his deſcriptions 


XL. 


— — 


%, 


—_—_ 


* 


This is well known to every Painter who is a maſter in his art, 
Seldom has any beautiful landſcape been drawn, without 
ſome human being repreſented on the enn as beholding it, 
or pn. ſome account concerned 1n it: N eile „ 


Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia . Lycori,. 
ic nemus; hic ipſo tecum conſumerer ævo *. 


Tux touching part of theſe fine lines of Virgil's, is the 
laſt, which ſets before us the intereſt of two lovers i in this rural 


ſcene. A long deſcription of the fontes,? the © nemus,” 
and the © prata,” in the moſt poetical modern manner, would 


have been inſipid without this ſtroke, which, in a few words, 


brings home to the heart * the beauties of the place; © hic ipſo 


tecum conſumerer æ VO. It is a great beauty in Milton“ 3 
Aue that it is all alive, and full of perſons 2 1 


-- wa 


Eveny ng I before ſaid; in deſcription, ſhould be as 


marked and particular as poſſible, in order to imprint on the 


mind a diſtinct and complete.tmage. A hill, a river, or a lake, 


macs , up more conſpicuous to the fancy, when ſome particular 


N 


lake, or river, or hill, is ſpecified, than when che terms are left 
general. Moſt of the Antient Writers have been ſenſible of 
the advantage which this gives to deſcription. Thus, in that 
beautiful Paſtoral Compoſition, the Song of Solomon, the images 
are commonty particulariſed by the objects to which they allude. 


» „ 
2 Here cooling Wine roll throꝰ flow'ry * 
Here woods, Lycorts, lift their verdant heads, 
Here could I wear my careleſs life away, 
And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. Vize. Ecl. X. Wax Ton. 


It 


i 
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It is the © Roſe of Sharon; the lily of the vallies; the flock L SE T. 
«* which feeds on Mount Gilead; the ſtream which comes Co, 
« from Mount Lebanon. Come with me, from Lebanon, my 

« Spouſe; look from the top Amana, from the top of Shenir 

“ and Hermon, from the mountains of the Leopards.” 

Ch. iv. 8. 80 Horace: | + 


Quid dedicatum poſcit Apollinem 
Vates ? quid orat de patera novum 

Fundens Iiquorem ? non opimas 

Sardiniæ ſegetes feracis; 

Non æſtuoſæ grata Calabriæ 
Armenta; non aurum aut ebur Indicum, 

Non rura, que Liris quieti 

Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis * Lib. I. Ode, 31. 


Born Homer and Virgil are remarkably for the talent of 
Poctical Deſcription. In Virgil's Second Eneid, where he 


. "Telcnibes the burning and ſacking. of Troy, the particulars are 
ſo well ſelected and repreſented, that the Reader finds himſelf 


in the midſt of that ſcene of horror. The death of Priam, eſpe- 


* Wheh at Apollo's hallowed ſhrine 
The poet hails the power divine, 
And here his frſt libation pours, 
What is the bleſſing he implores ? 
He nor defires the ſwelling grain, 
That yellow's o'er Sardinia's plain, 

Nor the fair herds that lowing feed 
On warm Calabria's flowery mead ; 
Nor ivory of ſpotleſs ſhine ; 
Nor gold forth flaming from the mine ; 
Nor the rich fields that Liris laves, | 
And eats away with ſilent waves. FRANCIS. 


38 cially. 
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L * - T. cially, may be ſingled ut as a maſter- piece of deſeription. All 
de circumſtances of the aged monarch arraying himſelf in 


armour, when he finds the enemy making themſelves maſters 
of the city ; his meeting with his family, who are taking ſhelter 
at an altar in the court of the palace, and their placing him in 
the midſt of them; his indignation when he 'beholds Pyrrhus 
ſlaughtering one of his ſons; the feeble dart which he throws ; 
with Pyrrhus's brutal behaviour, and his manner of putting the 
old man to death, are painted in the moſt affecting manner, 
and with a maſterly hand. All Homer's battles, and Milton's 
account, both of Paradiſe, and of the Infernal Regions, 
furniſh many, beautiful inftances of Poetical Deſtription. Oſſian 
too, paints: in ſtrong and lively colours, though he employs few 
circumſtances ; and his chief excellency lies in painting to the 
heart. One of his fulleſt Deſcriptions is, the following of the 
ruins of Balclutha : © I have ſeen the walls of Balclutha, but 
« they were deſolate. The fire had reſounded within the halls; 

and the voice of the people is now heard no more. The 

ſtream of Clutha was removed from its place, by the fall of 

the walls; the thiſtle ſhook there its lonely head; the moſs 

whiſtled to the wind. The fox looked out of, the window; 

the rank graſs waved round his head. Deſolate is the dwel- 
ling of Moina. Silence is in the houſe of her fathers.” 
Shakeſpeare cannot be omitted on this occaſion, as ſingulariy 
eminent for painting with the pencil of nature. Though it be 
in manners and characters, that his chief excellency lies, yet his 
ſcenery allo is often exquiſite, and happily deſcribed by a ſingle 
ſtroke ; as in that fine line of the © Merchant of Venice,” which 
conveys to the fancy as natural and beautiful an, image, as can 
poſſibly be exhibited in ſo few words: 3 


12 
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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


How ſweet the moon-light ſleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we ſit, &c. ; 


Muc of the beauty of Deſcriptive Poetry depends on a right 
choice of Epithets. Many Poets, it muſt be confeſſed, are too 
careleſs in this particular. Epithets are frequently brought in, 
merely to complete the verſe, or make the rhyme anſwer; and 
hence they are ſo unmeaning and redundant; expletive words 
only, which, in place of adding any thing to the deſcription, 
clog and enervate it. Virgil's © Liquidi fontes,” and Horace's 
Prata canis albicant pruinis,”” muſt, I am afraid, be aſſigned to 
this claſs : for, to denote by an epithet that water is liquid, or that 
ſnow is white, is no better than mere tautology. Every Epi- 
thet ſhould either add a new idea to the word which it qualifies, 


or at leaſt ſerve to raiſe and heighten its known fignification, 
So in Milton, , 


—— —Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 

The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyſs, 

And through the palpable obſcure, find out 

His uncouth way ? or ſpread his airy flight, 

Upborn with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vaſt abrupt? B. II. 


The epithets employed here plainly add ſtrength to the de- 
ſcription, and aſſiſt the fancy in conceiving it; the wandring 
feet the unbottomed abyſs the palpable obſcure the un- 
couth way—the indefatigable wing - ſerve to render the images 
more complete and diſtinct. But there are general 
epithets, which, though they appear to raiſe the ſignification of 
the word to which they are joined, yet leave it ſo undetermined, 
and are now become fo trite and beaten in poetical language, 
5 as 


pony 


172. 
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L E CT. as to be perfectly inſipid. Of this kind are © barbarous diſ- 


3 


We 


—? 
= 


© cord—hateful envy—mighty chiefg— bloody war gloomy 
% ſhades—direful ſcenes,” and a thouſand more of the ſame 
kind which we meet with occaſionally in good Poets; but with 
which, Poets of inferior genius abound every where, as the 
great props of their affected ſublimity. They give a ſort of 
ſwell to the language, and raiſe it above the tone of Proſe ; but 
they ſerve not in the leaſt to illuſtrate the object deſcribed ; on 
the contrary, they load the'Style with a languid verboſity. 


SOMETIMES it is in the power of a Poet of genius, by one 
well-choſen epithet, to accompliſh a deſcription, and by means 
of a ſingle word, to paint a whole ſcene to the fancy. We 
may remark this effect of an epithet in che following fine lines 


of Milton's Lyeidas: 


Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſs deep 
Clos'd oe'r the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the ſteep, 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wizard ſtream. 


AMONG theſe wild ſcenes, © Deva's wizard ſtream” is ad- 
mirably imaged; by this one word, preſenting to the fancy all 
the romantic ideas, of a river flowing through a deſolate country, 
with banks haunted by wizards and enchanters. Akin to this 
1s an epithet which Horace gives to the river Hydaſpes. A 


good mar, ee, ftands in need of no arms, 


Sive per Syrtes iter æſtuoſas, : 
Sive facturus per inhoſpitalem 
| Caucaſum; 


F 
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Caucaſum; vel quz loca fabuloſus 
Lambit Hydaſpes *. 


This epithet “ fabuloſus”” one of the commentators on Horace 
has changed into © ſabuloſus“ or ſandy ; ſubſtituting, by a 
ſtrange want of taſte, the common and trivial epithet of the 
ſandy river, in place of that beautiful picture which the Poet 
gives us, by calling Hydaſpes the Romantic River, or the ſcene 


of Adventures and Poetic Tales. 


VIRGIL has employed an epithet with great beauty and pro- 
priety, when accounting for Dædalus not having engraved the 
fortune of his ſon Icarus: : 


Bis conatus erat caſus effingere in auro 
Bis patriæ cecidere manus . EN. VI. 
Tuxs E inſtances, and obſervations, may give ſome juſt idea of 
true poetical deſcription. We have reaſon always to diſtruſt an 
Author's deſcriptive talents, when we find him laborious and 


turgid amaſſing common-place epithets and general expreſſions, ta- 


Whether through Lybia's burning ſands. 
Our journey leads, or Scythia's lands, . 
Amidſt th' unhoſpitable waſte of ſnows, 
Or where-the fabulous Hydaſpes flows, FRANCIS, 


+ Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part. -. 
Had not the father's grief reſtrain'd his art; 
He twice aſſayed to caſt his ſon in gold, 
Twice from his hand he drop'd the forming mould. DRrpEx. 


In this tranſlation the thought is juſtly given; but the beauty of the ex- 
preſſion “ patriæ manus, which in the original conveys the thought with ſo 


much tenderneſs, is loſt. 2 


I work 
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L E CT. work up a high conception of ſome object, of which. after all, 


— I, . „ G . . . 
LY 44 , we can form” but an indiſtinct idea. The beſt deſcribers are 
8 N . ſimple, and conciſe. They ſet before us ſuch features of an ob- 
8 jet, as, on the firſt view, ſtrike and warm the fancy: they give 
us ideas which a Statuary or a Painter could lay hold of, and 
work after them; which is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt deci- 
ſive trials of the real merit of Deſcription. *  _ 
+ 
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THE POETRY OF. THE HEBREWS. 


A MONG the various kinds of Poetry, which we are, LECT. 72 
at preſent, employed in examining, the Antient Hebrew XII. 

Poetry, or that of the Scriptures, juſtly deſerves a place, 
Viewing theſe ſacred books in no higher light, than as they Hed 2 — 

preſent to us the moſt antient monuments of Poetry extant, 

at this day, in the world, they afford a curious object of Criti- 

ciſm. They diſplay the taſte of a remote age and country. 

They exhibit a ſpecies of Compoſition, very different from any 

other with which we are acquainted, and, at the ſame time, X : 
beautiful. Conſidered as Inſpired Writings, they give riſe to 
diſcuſſions of another kind. But it is our buſineſs, at preſent, 
to conſider them not in a theological, but in a critical view: 
and it muſt needs give. pleaſure, if we ſhall find the beauty and 


dignity of the Compoſition, adequate to the weight and import- 7 
1/ 


ance of the matter. Dr. Lowth's learned Treatiſe, © De 
Sacra Poëſi Hebræorum, ought to be peruſed by all who 
Vol. II. 43-30 deſire 
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- 1 £ T. deſire to become thoroughly acquainted with this ſubject. It is 

—— a work exceedingly valuable, both for the elegance of its Com- 
poſiti Ition, and for the juſtneſs of the criticiſm which it contains, 
In this Lecture, as I cannot illuſtrate _ the ſubject with more 
benefit to the Reader, than by following the track of that in- 


genious Author, I ſhall make much uſe of his obſervations. 


I NEED not ſpend many words in ſhowing, that among the 
books of the Old Teſtament there is ſuch an apparent diverſity 
in Style, as ſufficiently diſcovers, which of them are'to be conſi- 
dered as poetical, and which, as proſe compoſitions. While 
the hiſtorical books, and legiflative writings of Moſes, are evi- 
dently profaic in the compoſition, the Book of Job, the Pſalms 
of David, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
a great part of the Prophetical Writings, and ſeveral pafſages 
ſcattered occaſionally through the hiſtorical books, au the 


moſt plain amt diſtinguiſhing marks of Wale Writing. 


Turret is not Xs leaſt reaſon for doubting, that originally 
theſe were written in verſe,, or ſome kind of meaſured num 
bers; though as the antient pronunciation of the Hebrew Lan- 
ſever is now loſt, we are not able to aſcertain the nature of 

e Hebrew verſe, or at moſt can aſcertain it but imperfectly. 
Concerning this point there have been great controverſies among 
learned men, which it is-rmamantenal to our preſent purpoſe to. 
diſcuſs. Taking the Old Teſtament in our own tranſlation, 
which is extremely literal, we find plain marks of many parts 
of the original being written in a meaſured Style; and the 
disjecti membra potte,” often ſhow themſelves, Let any 


perſon read the Hiſtorical Introduction to the book of Job, con- 
| . ; tained 
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rained in the firſt and ſecond chapters, and then go on to Job's L EC T. 
ſpeech in the beginning of the third chapter, and he cannot — 
avoid being ſenſible, that he paſſes all at once from the region of 
Proſe, to that of Poetry. Not only the poetical ſentiments, and 
the figured Style, warn him of the change; but the cadence of 
the ſentence, and the arrangement of the words are ſenſibly al- 
tered; the change is as great as when he paſſes from reading 
* Caxilar's Commentaries, to read Virgil's Xneid. This is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhow that the ſacred Scriptures contain, what muſt be 3 
called Poetry in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of that word; and I ſhall af- 
terwards ſhow, that they contain inſtances of maſk of the differ- 
ent forms of Poetical Writing. It may be proper to remark, in 
paſſing, that hence ariſes a moſt invincible argument in honour 
of Poetry. No perſon can imagine that to be a frivolous and 17 & 
contemptible art, which has been employed by Writers under 
divine inſpiration; and has been choſen, as a proper chan- 
nel, for conveying to the world Haw knowledge f divine 
truth, 


* 


FRon the earlieſt times, Mnſic and Poetry were cultivated 
among the Hebrews. . In the days of the Judges, mention is PETS 
made of the Schools or Colleges of the Prophets; where one „ 4 

- | part of the employment of the perſons trained in ſuch ſchools” 

was, to ſing the praiſes of God, accompanied with various in- 220 

ſtruments. In the firſt Book of Samuel, (chap. x. 7.) we find | 

on a public occaſion, a company of h Prophets coming down 2 

from the hill where their ſchool was, propheſying, it is ſaid, 

with the pſaltery, tabret, and harp before them.“ But in the 

days of King David, Muſic and Poetry were carried to their 

e height. For the ſervice of the, Tabernacle, he appoint- 
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L EC r. ed four thouſand Levites, divided into twenty-four cour- 


> © 
—ů— 


2 


ſes, and marſhalled under ſeveral leaders, whoſe ſole bu- 
ſineſs it was to ſing Hymns, and to perform the inſtru- 
mental muſic in the public worſhip. Aſaph, Heman, and 


Jeduthun, were the chief directors of the muſic; and, from the 


titles of ſome Pſalms, it would appear that they were alſo emi- 
nent compoſers of Hymns or ſacred Poems. In chapter xxv 
of the firſt Book of Chronicles, an account is given of David's 
inſtitutions, relating to the ſacred Muſic and Poetry; which were 
certainly more coſtly, more ſplendid and magnificent, than ever 
obtained in the public fervice. of any other nation. 


1 Tar 3 conſtruction of the Hebrew Poetry is of a ſingu- 


lar nature, and peculiar to itſelf. It conſiſts in dividing every 
period into correſpondent, for the moſt part into equal members, 


which anſwer to one another, both in ſenſe and ſound. In the 
firſt member of the period a ſentiment is expreſſed; and in 
the ſecond member, the ſame ſentiment is amplified, or is re- 
peated in different terms, or ſometimes contraſted with its oppo- 
ſite; but in ſuch a manner that the ſame ſtructure, and nearly 
the ſame number of words is preſerved. This, is the general 
ſtrain of all the Hebrew Poetry. Inſtances of it occur every 
where on opening the Old Teſtament. Thus, in Pfalm xcvi. 
„Sing unto the Lord a new ſong—Sing unto the Lord all the 
earth. Sing unto the Lord and bleſs his name—ſhew forth 
© his ſalvation from day to day. Declare his glory among the 
« heathen—his wonders among all the people. For the Lord 


is great and greatly to be praiſed— He is to be feared above 
« all the gods. Honour and * are before him—Strength 
and beauty are in his ſanQuary.” It is owing, in a great 
meaſure, to this form of Compoſition, that our verſion, though 


in 


T 


rr 
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in Proſe, retains ſo much of a poetical caſt. For the verſion L E C T. 
being ſtrictly word for word after the original, the form and th 2 ö 
order of the original ſentence N preſerved; which, by this arti- 


ficial ſtruclure, this regular alternation and correſpondence of 
parts, makes the ear ſenſible of a departure from the common 


Style and tone of Proſe. 


Tux origin of this form of Poetical Compoſitio tion among the 
Hebrews, is clearly to be deduced from the manner in which 
their Sacred Hymns were wont to be ſung. They were accom- 
panied with muſic, and they were performed by choirs or bands 
of ſingers and muſicians, who anſwered alternately to each other, 
When, for inſtance, one band began the Hymn thus : © The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ;”* the chorus, or ſemi- 
chorus, took up the porreſponding verſicle : © Let the multitudes 
te of the iſles be, glad thereof.“ Clouds and darkneſd are 

« round about him,” ſung the one; the other replied, © Judg- 
6c ment and righteouſneſs are the habitation of his throne.” 

5 And in this manner their Poetry, when ſet to muſic, naturally 
divided itſelf into a ſucceſſion of ſtrophes and antiſtrophes corre- 
ſpondent to each other; whence, it is probable, the π⁹ . y /8{ 5 - 


Antiphon, or Reſponſory, in the public religious ſervice of ſo Aeyrweol/ Ag — - 
many Chriſtian churches % iN 


Wr are t expreſely told, in the Book of Ezra, that the Levites 
ſung in this manner; * Alternatim,” or by courſe (Ezra iii. 11) 
and ſome of David's Pſalms bear plain marks of their. being 
compoſed in order to be thus performed. The 24th Pſalm, in 
particular, which is thought to have been compoſed on the great 


and folemn occaſion of the Ark of the Covenant being brought 
back 


{O02 
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back to Mount Zion, muſt have had a noble effect when per- 
formed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth has illuſtrated it. The 


whole people are ſuppoſed to be attending the proceſſion. The 


Levites and Singers, divided into their ſeveral courſes, and ac- 
companied with all their muſical inſtruments, lead the way. 
After the Introduction to the Pſalm, in the two firſt verſes, when 
the proceſſion begins to aſcend the ſacred Mount, the queſtion 
is put, as by a ſemichorus, Who ſhall, aſcend unto. the hill of 
„the Lord, and who ſhall ſtand in his holy place?“ The re- 
ſponſe is made by the full chorus with the greateſt dignity ; 
„He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not 
e lifted up his ſoul to vanity, nor ſworn deceitfully.” As the 
proceſſion approaches to the doors of the Tabernacle, the 
chorus, with all their inſtruments, join in this exclamation : 
« Lift up your heads, ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlaſt- 
« ing doors, and the King of Glory ſhall come in.” Here the 
ſemichorus plainly break in, as with a lower voice, © Who is 
„this King of Glory?“ and at the moment when the Ark is 
introduced into the Tabernacle, the reſponſe is made by the 
burſt of the whole chorus: The Lord, ſtrong and mighty; the 
« Lord, mighty in battle.” I take notice of this inſtance the 
rather, as it ſerves to ſhow how much of the grace and magni- 


ficence of the Sacred Poems, as indeed of alt Poems, depend 


upon our knowing the particular occaſions for which they were 


compoſed, and the particular circumſtances to which they were 
adapted ; and how much of this beauty muſt now be loſt to us, 
through our imperfect acquaintance with many particulars of 
the Hebrew hiſtory, and Hebrew rites. 
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THE method of Compoſition whieh has been explained, by L EC T. 
correſpondent verſicles, being univerſally introduced into the aa , 
Hymns or muſical Poetry of the Jews, eaſily ſpread itſelf through 
their other Poctical Writings, which were not deſigned to be ſung 
in alternate portions, and which therefore did not ſo much require 
this mode of Compoſition. But the mode becarae familiar to 
their ears, and cartied with 1t a certain ſolemn majeſty of Style, 
particularly ſuited to ſacred ſubjects. Hence, throughout the JO 
Prophetical Writings, we find it prevailing as much as in the 
Pſalms of David; as, for inſtance, in the Prophet Iſaiah 
(chap. Ix. 1.) „ Ariſe, ſhine, for thy light is come—and the 
„glory of the Lord is riſen upon thee ; For lo! darkneſs ſhall 
cover the earth, —and groſs darkneſs the people. But the 
Lord ſhall riſe upon thee and his glory ſhall be ſeen upon 
* thee, and the Gentiles ſhall come to thy light and kings to 
* the brightneſs of thy riſing.” This form of writing is one 
of the great characteriſtics of the antient Hebrew Poetry; very 


different from, and even oppolite to, the Style of the Greek and 
| Roman Poets. 


[XDEDENDBNT of this peculiar mode of contraction, the ſa- Mu WIT, end 


cred Poetry 1s diſtinguiſhed by the higheſt beauties of ſtrong, 
conciſe, bold, and figurative expreſſion. 


CoNCISENESS and ftrength, are two of its moſt remarkable 
characters. One might indeed at firſt imagine, that the 
practice of the Hebrew Poets, of always amplifying the ſame 
thought, by repetition or contraſt, might tend to enfeeble their 
Style. But they conduct themſelves ſo, as not to produce this 
Their Sentences are always ſhort. Few ſuperfluous. 
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words are uſed. The ſame thought is never dwelt upon long. 
To their conciſeneſs and ſobriety of expreſſion, their Poetry is 
indebted for much of its ſublimity ; and all Writers who attempt 
the Sublime, might profit much, by imitating, in this reſpect, the 
Style of the Old Teſtament. For as I have formerly had occa- 
ſion to ſhow, nothing is ſo great an enemy to the Sublime, as 
prolixity or diffuſeneſs. The mind is never ſo much affected 
by any great idea that is preſented to it, as when it is ſtruck all 
at once ; by attempting to prolong the impreſſion, we at the 
ſame time weaken it. Moſt of the antient original Poets of all 
nations, are {imple and conciſe. The ſuperfluities and excreſ- 
cencies, of Style, were the reſult of imitation in after times; 
when Compoſition paſſed into inferior hands, and flowed from 
art and ſtudy, more than from native genius. 


No Writings whatever abound ſo much with the moſt bold 
and animated figures, as the Sacred Books. It is proper to dwell 
a little upon this article; as through our early familiarity with 


| theſe Books, a familiarity too often with the ſound of the words, 


rather than with their ſenſe and meaning, beauties of Style 
eſcape us in the Scripture, which, in any other book, would draw 
particular attention. Metaphors, Compariſons, Allegories, and 
Perſoniſications, are there particularly frequent. In order to do 
juſtice to theſe, it is neceſſary that we tranſport ourſelves as 
much as we can into the land of Judza; and place before our 
eyes that ſcenery, and thoſe objects, with which the Hebrew 
Writers were converſant. Some attention of this kind is re- 
quiſite, in order to reliſh the writings of any Poet of a foreign 
courtry, and a different age. For the imagery of every good 
Poet is copied from nature, and real life; if it were not ſo, it 
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could not be lively; and therefore, in order to enter into the L EG T. 
propriety of his images, we muſt endeavour to place ourſelves Cy 


in his ſituation. Now we ſhall find, that the Metaphors and 
Compariſons of the Hebrew Poets, preſent to us a very beautiful 
view of the natural objects of their own country, and of the arts 
and employments of their common life. 


NATURAL objects are in ſome meaſure common to them 
with Poets of all ages and countries. Light and darkneſs, trees 
and flowers, the foreſt and the cultivated: field, ſuggeſt to them 
many beautiful figures. But, in order to reliſh their figures of 
this kind, we muſt take notice, that ſeveral of them ariſe from the 


particular circumſtances of the land of Judæa. During the 


ſummer months, little or no rain falls throughout all that region. 
While the heats continued, the country was intolerably parched; 
want of water was a great diſtreſs ; and a plentiful ſhower fall. 
ing, or a rivulet breaking forth, altered the whole face of na- 
ture,” and introduced much higher ideas of refreſhment and 
pleaſure, than the like cauſes can ſuggeſt to us. Hence, to re- 
preſent diſtreſs, ſuch frequent alluſions amongſt them, “ to a 
« dry and thirſty land where no water is ;” and hence, to de- 
ſcribe a change from diſtreſs to proſperity, their metaphors are 
founded on the falling of ſhowers, and the burſting out of 
ſprings in the deſart. Thus in Iſaiah, The wilderneſs and 
„the ſolitary place ſhall be glad, and the deſart ſhall rejoice 
* and bloſſom as the roſe. For in the wilderneſs ſhall waters 
break out, and ſtreams in the deſart; and the parched ground 
* ſhall become a pool; and the thirſty land, ſprings of water; in 
< the habitation of dragons there ſhall be graſs, with ruſhes and 
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« reeds,” Chap. xxxv. T. 6, 7. Images of this nature are very 
familiar to Iſaiah, and occur in many parts of his Book. 


AGAIN, as Judæa was a hilly country, it was, —_— 
rainy months, expoſed to frequent inundations by the ruling 
of torrents, which came down ſuddenly from the mountain, 
and carried every thing before them; and Jordan, their only 
great river, annually overflowed its banks. Hence the frequent 
alluſions to © the noiſe, and to the ruſhings of many waters ;. 
and hence great calamities ſo often compared to the ring 
torrent, which, in ſuch a country, muſt have been images par- 
ticularly ſtriking: © Deep calleth unto deep at the nee of thy 
« water-ſpouts; all thy waves, and thy billows, are Ene over 
„me.“ Pſalm. xlii. 7. 5 


TuE two moſt remarkable mountains. of the Crs. were 
Lebanon and Carmel: the former noted for its height, and the 
woods of lofty cedars that covered it ; ;, the latter, for its beauty 
and fertility, the richneſs of its vines and olives. Hence, with: 


.the greateſt propriety, Lebanon is ehployed as an image of 


whatever is great, ſtrong, or magnificent; Carmel, of what is 
ſmiling and beautiful. © The glory of Lebanon,” fays Iſaiah, 

* ſhall be given to it, and the excellency of Carmel.“ (Xxx. 2.) 
Lebanon is often put metaphorically for the whole flate;or- 
people of Iſrael, for the temple, for the king of Aſſyria; Car- 
mel, for the bleſſings of peace and proſperity. His counte- 
* nance is as Lebanon, ſays Solomon, ſpeaking of the dignity. 


of a man's appearance ; but when he deſcribes female beauty, 


Thine head is like mount Carmel.” Song, v. 15. and vii, 5. 


IT 
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IT is farther to be remarked under this head, that in the L E OT. 
2 n . . . XLI. 
images of the awful and terrible kind, with which the Sacre. 
Poets abound, they plainly draw their deſcriptions from that FO 
violence of the elements, and thoſe concuſſions of nature, with 
which their climate rendered them acquainted. Earthquakes 
were not unfrequent; and the tempeſts of hail, thunder, and 
lightning in Judæa and Arabia, accompanied with whirl- 
winds and darkneſs, far exceed any thing of that ſort which 
happens in more temperate regions. Iſaiah deſcribes, with great 
majeſty, the earth “ reeling to and fro like a drunkard, and 
e removed like a cottage.” (xxiv. 20.) And in thoſe circum- 
ſtances of terror, with which an appearance of the Almighty is 
deſcribed in-the 18th Pfalm, when his © pavilion round about 
„ him was darkneſs; when hailſtones and coals of fire were 
© his voice; and when, at his rebuke, the channels of the waters 
& are ſaid to be ſeen, and the foundations of the hills diſco- 

<« veredʒ though there may be ſome reference, as Dr. Lowth 
thinks, to the hiſtory of God's deſcent upon Mount Sinai, yet 
it ſeems more probable, that the figures were taken direQly from 
thoſe commotions of nature with which the Author was ac- 
quainted, and which ſuggeſted ſtronger and nobler i images 
than what now occur to us. 


BEs1DES the natural objects of their own country, we find 
the rites of their rehgion, and the arts and employments of their 
common life, frequently employed as grounds of imagery among 

the Hebrews. They were a people chiefly occupied with agri- 9? 
culture and paſturage. Theſe were arts held in high honour 
among them; not diſdained by their patriarchs, kings, and pro- 
phets. Little addicted to commerce ; ſeparated from the reſt of 
2 the 
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the. world-by ther laws and their religion ; they were, during 


the better days of their ſtate, ſtrangers in a great meaſure to the 
refinements of luxury. Hence flowed, of courſe, the many al- 
luſions to paſtoral life, to the © green paſtures and the ſtill waters, 
and to the care and watchfulneſs of a ſhepherd over his flock, 
which carry to this day ſo much beauty and tenderneſs in therh, 
in the 23d Pſalm, and in many other paſſages of the Poetical 
Writings of Scripture. Hence, all the images founded upon ru- 
ral employments, upon the wine preſs, the threſhing floor, the 
ſtubble and the chaff, To diſreliſh all ſuch images, is the effect 
of falſe delicacy, Homer is at leaſt as frequent, and much 
more minute and particular, in his ſimilies, founded on what: 
we now call. low life; but, in his management of them, far infe- 
rior to the Sacred. Writers, who generally mix with their com- 
pariſons of this kind ſomewhat of dignity and grandeur, to' 
ennoble them. What inexpreſſible grandeur does the following | 
rural | image in Iſaiah, for inſtance, receive from the interven- 
tion of the Deity : © The nations ſhall ruſh like the ruſhings 
of many waters; but God ſhall rebuke them, and.they thalk 
* fly far off; and they ſhall be chaſed as the chaff of the moun- 
«. tain before the wind, and like the down of the thiſtle before 
« the whirlwind.” 


_ FieURATIVE. alluſions: too, we frequently find; to the rites 
and. ceremonies of their religion; to the legal diſtinctions of 
things clean and unclean; to the mode of their Temple Service; 
to the dreſs of their Prieſta; and to the moſt noted incidents 
recorded in their Saered Hiſtory; as to the deſtruction of So- 


dom, the deſcent of God upon Mount Sinai, and the miraculous 


paſſage of the Iſraelites through the Red Sea. The religion of 
| | Co . the 
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the Hebrews included the whole of their laws, and civil conſti- 
tution. It was full of ſplendid external rites, that occupied 
their ſenſes; it was connected with every part of their national 
hiſtory and-eſtabliſhment ; and hence, all ideas founded on re- 
hgion, poſſeſſed in this nation a dignity and importance peculiar 
to themſelves, and were uncommonly fitted to impreſs the ima- 


gination. 


FROM all this it reſults, that the imagery of the Sacred Poets 
Ws; in a high degree, expreflive and natural; it is copied di- 
ot recliy from real ohjects, that were before their eyes; it has this 
advantage, of being more complete within itſelf, more entirely 
| Founded on national ideas and manners, than that of moſt other 19 / 
Poets. In reading their works, we find öürfelves continually in- 
the land of Judæa. The palm trees, and the cedars of Leba- 
non, are ever riſing in our view. The face of their territory, 
the eircumſtances. of their climate, the manners of the people, 
and the auguſt ceremechies of their eee! ae pelt 6 
| under different forms before us. ; . 


N Tun compariſons employed by the Sacred Foes are generally- 

175 fhort, touching on ble point only of reſemblance, rather than 
branching out into little Epiſodes. In this reſpect, they have. 
perhaps an advantage over the Greek and Roman Authors; A 


whoſe compariſons, by the length to which they are extended, 
fometimes interrupt the narration too much, and carry too vi- 
fible marks of ſtudy and labour. Whereas,, i in the Hebrew 


Poets, they appear more like the glowings of a lively fancy, juſt. 
glancing gfide to ſome reſembling object, and preſently return- 


ing 00 * Suan is the following fine compariſon, intro 5 
h duced: 
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duced to deſcribe the happy influence of good government upon 
a people, in what are called the laſt words of David, recorded 


in the 2d Book of Samuel (xxiii. 3.) : © He that ruleth over men 


«© muſt be juſt, ruling in the fear. of God; and he ſhall be as 
the light of the morning, when the Sun riſeth; even a mori» 
ing without clouds; as the tender graſs ſpringing out of the 
This is one of the moſt . 
regular and formal compariſons in the Sacred Books. 


ALLEGORY, likewiſe, is a figure frequently found in them. 
When formerly treating of this figure, I gave, for an inſtance of 
it, that remarkably fine and well ſupported Allegory, which 
occurs in the 8oth Pſalm, wherein the People of Iſrael are com- 
pared to a Vine. Of Parables, which form a ſpecies of Alle- 
gory, the Prophetical Writings are full: and if to us they 
ſometimes appear obſcure, we muſt remember, that in e 
early times, it was univerſally the mode throughout all the 
eaſtern nations, to convey ſacred truths under myſterious figures 


and repreſentations. 


Bur the Poetical Figure, which, beyond all others, elevates the 


Style of Scripture, and gives it a peculiar boldneſs and ſubli- 


mity, is Proſopopœia or Perſonification. No Perſonifications 
employed by any Poets, are ſo magnificent and ſtriking as thoſe 
of the Inſpired Writers. On great occaſions, they animate 
every part of nature; eſpecially, when any appearance or ope- 
ration of the Almighty is concerned. Before him went the 
« peſtilence the waters ſaw thee, O God, and [were afraid 
e the mountains ſaw thee, and they trembled.— The overflow- 
ing of the water paſſed by; — the deep uttered his voice, and 
« lifted 


\ 
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« lifted up his hands on high.” When enquiry is made about L E C T. 
the place of wiſdom, Job introduces the © Deep, ſaying, it is not Bo ; | n 
« in me; and the ſea ſaith, it is not in me. Deſtruction and 4 
„ death ſay, we have heard the fame thereof with our ears.” O's 1 A 1 
That noted ſublime paſſage in the Book of Iſaiah, which de- — 3 l 
ſcribes the fall of the King of Aſſyria, is full of perſonified ob- i 
jects; the fir trees and cedars of Lebanon breaking forth into 7 f 
exultation on the fall of the tyrant; Hell from beneath, ſtirring 3 
up all the dead to meet him at his coming; and the dead Kings | 
introduced as ſpeaking, and joining in the triumph. In the | 
fame ſtrain, are theſe many lively and paſſionate apoſtrophes to k 
cittes and countries, to perſons and things, with which. the | .} 
Prophetical Writings every where abound. ,* O thou ſword of | a 
the Lord! how long will it be ere thou be quiet? put thyſelf : 17 
* up into the ſeabbard, reſt and be ſtill. How can it be 
« quiet,” (as the reply is inſtantly made) “ ſeeing the Lord hath KITE 
given it a charge;againſt Aſkelon, and the ſea-ſhore ? there. | _ * 
* hath he appointed it. Jerem. xlvii. 6.. . | | 


In general, for it would carry us too far to enlarge upon all 
the inſtances, the Style of the Poetical Books of the Old Teſta- 
ment is, beyond the Style of all other Poetical Works, fervid, 1% 
bold, and animated; It is extremely different from that re- 
gular correct expreſſion, . to which our ears are accuſtomed in 
Modern Poetry. It is the burſt of Infpiration.. The ſcenes are 
not coolly deſcribed, but repreſented as paſſing before our eyes... 
Every object, and every perſon, is addreſſed and ſpoken to, as if 
preſent. The tranſition is often abrupt; the connection often 
obſcure ; the . perſons are often changed; figures crowded, 
and. heaped upon one another. Bold. ſublimity, not correct 
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elegance, is its character. We ſee the ſpirit of the Writer raiſed 
beyond himſelf, and labouring to find x vent for wean too — 
for his utterance. | 7 


Aris theſe remarks on the Poetry of the Scripture in ge- 
neral, I ſhall conclude this Diſſertation, with a ſhort account of 
the different kinds of Poetical Compoſition in the Sacred 


Books; and of the diſtinguiſhing charaQers of ſome of the chief 


. * 1 


Writers. . 


58. 


Tux ſeveral kinds of Poetica Compoſitions which we find | in 


Scripture, are chiefly the DidaQtic, Elegiac, Paſtoral, and Lyric. 
Of the Didactic ſpecies of Poetry, the Book of Proverbs is the 


principal inſtance. The nine firſt Chapters of that Book are 
highly poetical, adorned with many diſtinguiſhed graces, and 


figures of expreſſion. At the 10th Chapter, the Style is ſen- 


ſibly altered, and deſcends into a lower rain, which is conti- 
nued to the end; retaining however that ſentenfious, pointed 
manner, and that artful conſtruclion of period, Which diſtin- 


likewiſe under this head ; and ſome of the F as the 119th 
in particular, 


Or Elegiac Poetry, many very beautiful ſpecimens occur in 
Scripture ; ſuch as the Lamentation of David over his friend 
Jonathan; ſeveral paſſages in the Prophetical Books; and ſe- 
veral of David's Plalms, compoſed on occafions of diſtreſs and 
mourning. The 42d Pſalm, in particular, is, in the higheſt de- 


gree, tender and plaintive. But the moſt regular and — 


er Compoſition in the  Sereprure, pethaps in the whole 
ä TS” world, 


gatthes all the Hebrew Poetry. The Book of Eccleſiaſtes comẽs 
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world, is the Book, entitled the Lamentations of Jeremiah. L ECT. 


XLI 


As the Prophet mourns in that book over the deſtruction of tale 


Temple, and the Holy City, and the overthrow of the whole 


State, he aſſembles all the affecting images which a ſubject ſo 
melancholy could ſuggeſt. The Compoſition is uncommonly 
artificial. By turns the Prophet, and the city Jeruſalem, are 
introduced, as pouring forth their ſorrows; and, in the end, a 
chorus of the people ſend up the moſt earneſt and plaintive ſup- 
plications to God. The lines of the original too, as may, in 
part, appear from our tranſlation, are longer than is uſual in the 
other kinds of Hebrew Poetry; and the melody is rendered 
thereby more flowing, and better adapted to the querimonious 
ſtrain of Elegy. 


bl 


Tux Song of Solomon affords ũs a high exemplification of 


.. Paſtoral Poetry. Conſidered with reſpect to its ſpiritual mean- 
ing, it is undoubtedly a myſtical Allegory ; in its form, it is a 


Dramatic Paſtoral, or a perpetual Dialogue between. perſonages 
in the character of Shepherds; and, ſuitably to that form, it is 
full of rural and paſtoral images, from beginning to end. 


Or Lyric Poetry, or that which is intended to be accompanied 
with Muſic, the Old Teſtament is full. Beſides a great num- 
ber of Hymns and Songs, which we find ſcattered in the 
Hiſtorical and Prophetical Books, ſuch as the Song of Moſes, 
the Song of Deborah, and many others of like nature, the 
whole Book of Pſalms is to be conſidered as a collection of 
Sacred Odes. In theſe, we find the Ode exhibited in all the 
varieties of its form, and ſupported with the higbeſt ſpirit of 
Lyric Poetry; ſometimes ſprightly, cheerful, and triumphant ; 
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ſometimes ſolemn and magnificent; Tometimes tender and ſoft, 


From theſe inſtances, it clearly appears, that there are contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, full i eee bead ſeveral of the 


chief kinds of Poetica Wat 


Aux the ditferent Compoſers af the Sacred Books, there is 
an evident diverſity of ſtyle and manner; and to trace their 
different characters in this view, will contribute not a little to- 
wards our reading their Writings with greater advantage. The 
moſt eminent of the Sacred Poets are, the Author of the Book 
of Job, David, and Iſaiah. As the Compoſitions of David are 
of the Lyric kind, there is a greater variety of ſtyle and manner 
in his works, than in thoſe of the other two. The manner in 
which, conſidered merely as a Poet, David chiefly excels, is the 
pleaſing, the ſoft, and the tender. In his Pſalms, there are 
many lofty and ſublime paſſages; but, in ſtrength f of deſcription, 
he yields to Job; in ſublimity, he yields to Aa It is a ſort 
of temperate grandeur, for which David is chiefly dittinguied; j 
and to this he always ſoon returns, when, upon ſome occaſions, 
The Pſalms in which he touches us moſt, 
are thoſe in which he deſeribes tlie happineſs of the righteous, 
or the goodneſs of God; expreſſes the tender breathings of a 


194 devout mind, or ſends up moving and affectionate ſupplications 


to Heaven, Ifaiah is, without exception, the moſt ſublime of 
all Poets. This is abundantly viſible in our Tranſlation ; 
and, what is a material circumſtance, none of the Books of 
Scripture appear to have been more happily tranſlated than the 
Writings of this Prophet. Majeſty is his reigning character; a 
Majeſty more commanding, and more uniformly ſupported, 


than is to be found among the reſt of the Old Teſtament Poets, 
Ds He 


—_ > 


— 
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He poſſeſſes, indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both in his concep- 
tions and expreſſions, which is altogether unparalleled, and pe- 
culiar to himſelf. There is more clearneſs and order too, and 
a more viſible diſtribution of parts, in his Book, than in any 
other of the Prophetical Writings. 


WHEN we compare him with the reſt of the Poetical Pro- 
phets, we immediately ſee in Jeremiah, a very different genius. 
Iſaiah employs himſelf generally on magnificent ſubjects. Jere- 


alot miah tazkiieturnfacthciublime, and inclines always to the ten- 


oF” 


der and elegiac. Ezechiel, in poetical grace and elegance, is much 
inferior to them both; but he is diſtinguiſhed by a character of 
uncommon force and ardour. To uſe the elegant expreſſions of 
Biſhop Lowth, with regard to this Prophet: “ Eſt atrox, ve- 
* hemens, tragicus ; in ſenſibus, fervidus, acerbus, indigna- 


© bundus; in imaginibus fecundus, truculentus, et nonnunquam 


“ penc deformis; in dictione grandiloquus, gravis, auſterus, 
et interdum incultus; 3 frequens in repetitionibus, non decoris 
“aut gratiæ cauſa, ſed ex indignatione et violentia. Quicquid 
“ ſuſceperit tractandum id ſedulò perſequitur; in eo unicè hæret 
« defixus; a propoſito raro deflectens. In cæteris, a pleriſque 
e yatibus fortaſſe ſuperatus; ſed in eo genere, ad quod videtur a 
« natura unice comparatus, nimirum, vi, pondere, impetu, 
« granditate, nemo unquam eum ſuperavit.“ The fame 
learned Writer compares Iſaiah to Homer, Jeremiah to Simo- 
nides, and Ezechiel to Æſchylus. Moſt of the Book of Iſaiah 
is ſtrictly Poetical ; of Jeremiah and Ezechiel, not above one 


half can be held to belong to Poetry. Among the Minor Pro- 


phets, Hoſcay; Joel, Micah, 'Fabakkuk, and eſpecially Na- 
hum, are dunvguiſhed for poetical ſpirit. In the Prophecies of 


Daniel and }-nah, there is no Poetry. 
3F 2 „ 
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XLI. 


THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS, 


IT only now remains to ſpeak of the Book of Job, with 


„ which I ſhall conclude. It is known to be extremely ancient; 


20% 


generally reputed the moſt ancient of all the Poetical Books; 
the Author uncertain. It is remarkable, that this book has no 
connection with the affairs, or manners of the Jews, or Hebrews. 
The ſcene is laid in the land of Uz, or Idumæa, which is a part 
of Arabia; and the imagery employed is generally of a differ- 
ent kind, from what I before ſhowed to be peculiar to the He- 
brew Poets. We meet with no alluſions to the great events of 
Sacred Hiſtory, to the religious rites of the Jews, to Lebanon or 
to Carmel, or any of the peculiarities of the climate of Judæa. 
We find few compariſons founded on rivers or torrents; theſe 
were not familiar objects in Arabia. But the longeſt compa- 
riſon that occurs in the Book, is to an object frequent and well 
known in that region, a brook that fails in the ſeaſon of heat; 
and diſappoints the expeCtation of the traveller. 


Tur Poetry, however, of the Book of Job, 5 not only equal 
to that of any other of the Sacred Writings, but is ſuperior to 
them all, except thoſe of Iſaiah alone. As Iſaiah is the moſt 
ſublime, David the moſt pleaſing and tender, ſo Job is the moſt 
deſcriptive, of all the Inſpired Poets. A peculiar glow of fancy, 
and ſtrength of deſcription, characteriſe the Author. No Writer 
whatever abounds ſo much in Metaphors. He may be ſaid, not 
to deſcribe, but to render viſible, whatever he treats of. A va- 
riety of inſtances might be given. Let us remark only thoſe 
ſtrong and lively colours, with which, in the following paſſages, 
taken from the 18th and 2oth Chapters of his Book, he paints 
the condition of the wicked; obſerve how rapidly his figures 


riſe before us; and what a deep impreſſion, at the ſame time, 
they 
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they leave on the imagination. Knoweſt thou not this of old, L E T. 
« ſince man was placed upon the earth, that the triumphing of. 


the wicked is ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite, but for a 


moment? Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, 


« and his head reach the clouds, yet he ſhall periſh for ever. 


« He ſhall flie away as a dream, and ſhall not be found; yea, 
he ſhall be chaſed away, as a viſion of the night. The eye 
« alſo which ſaw him, ſhall ſee him no more; they which 
“% have ſeen him, ſhall. ſay, where is he?—He ſhall ſuck the 
« poiſon of aſps; the viper's tongue ſhall ſlay him. In the- 
<«. fullneſs of his ſufficiency, he ſhall' be in ſtraits; every hand 
& ſhall come upon him. He ſhall flee from the iron weapon, 
“ and the bow of ſteel ſhall ſtrike him through. All darkneſs. 
* ſhall be hid in his ſecret places. A fire not blown ſhall con- 
« ſume him. The Heaven ſhall reveal his iniquity, and the 


$ 


«. Earth ſhall riſe up againſt him. The increaſe of his houfe 


„ ſhall depart. His goods ſhall flow away in the day of 


© wrath. The light of the wicked ſhall be put out; the light. 
« ſhall be dark in his tabernacle. The fteps of his ſtrength 
« ſhall be ſtraitned, and his own counſel ſhall caſt him down. 
For he is caſt into a net, by his own feet. He walketh upon 
%a ſnare, Terrors ſhall make him afraid on every ſide; and. 
« the robber ſhall prevail againſt him. Brimſtone ſhall be 
* ſcattered upon his habitation, His remembrance ſhall pe- 
« riſh from the earth, and he ſhall have no name in the. 
« ſtreet. He ſhall be driven from light into darkneſs. They 
that come after him ſhall be aſtoniſhed at his day. He. 
„ ſhall drink of the wrath of the Almighty.” 


42. 
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LECTURE XIII. 


EPIC POETRY. 


T now remains to treat of the two higheſt kinds of Poetical 
Writing, the Epic and the Dramatic. I begin with the 
Epic. This Lecture ſhall be employed upon the general prin- 
ciples of that Species of Compoſition : after which, I ſhall take 
a view of the character and genius of the moſt celebrated Epic 


Poets. 


Tre Epic Poem is univerſally allowed to be, of all poetical 


works, the moſt dignified, and, at the ſame time, the moſt 


difficult in execution. To contrive a ſtory which ſhall pleaſe 
and intereſt all Readers, by being at once entertaining, import- 
ant, and inſtructive ; to fill it with ſuitable incidents; to en- 
liven it with a variety of characters, and of deſcriptions; and, 
throughout a long work, to maintain that propriety of ſentiment, 
and that elevation of Style, which the Epic Character requires, 


is unqueſtionably the higheſt effort of Poetical Genius. Hence 
| ſo 


EPIC POETRY 


ſo very few have ſucceeded in the attempt, that ſtrict Critics L - cT. 204 


will hardly allow any other Poems to bear the name of Epic, 
except the Iliad, and the Æneid. 


THERE is no ſubject, it muſt be confeſſed, on which Critics 
have diſplayed more pedantry, than on this. By tedious Diſ- 
quiſitions, founded on a ſervile ſubmiſſion to authority, they 
have given ſuch an air of myſtery to a plain ſubject, as to 
render it difficult for an ordinary Reader to conceive, what an 
Epic Poem is. By Boſſu's definition, it is a Diſcourſe invented 
by art, purely to form the manners of men, by means of in- 
ſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory of ſome important 
action, which is related in Verſe. This definition would ſuit 
ſeveral of Aſop's Fables, if they were ſomewhat extended, and 
put into Verſe : and, accordingly, to illuſtrate his definition, 
the Critic draws a parallel, in form, between the conſtruction 
of one of Mſop's Fables, and the plan of Homer's Iliad, The 
firſt thing, ſays he, which either a Writer of Fables, or of 
Heroic Poems, does, is, to chooſe ſome maxim or point of 
- morality ; to inculcate which, is to be the deſign of his work. 
Next, he invents a general ſtory, or a ſeries of facts, without 
any names, ſuch as he judges will be moſt proper for illuſtrating 
his intended Moral. Laſtly, he particulariles his ſtory ; that is, 
if he be a Fabuliſt, he introduces his dog, his ſheep, and his 
wolt; or if he be an Epic Poet, he looks out in Antient Hiſtory 
for ſome proper names of heroes to give to his actors; and 
then his plan is completed, 


4 


by 


| po. 
Tr1s is one of the moſt frigid, and abſurd ideas, that ever 
entered into the mind of a Critic. Homer, he ſays, ſaw the 
9 Grecians 
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very often obliged to unite into one body againſt their common 


enemies. 
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Grecians divided into a great number of independent States; but 


The moſt uſeful inſtruction which he could give 
them in this ſituation, was, that a miſunderſtanding between 
princes is the ruin of the common cauſe. In order to enforce 
this inſtruction, he contrived, in his own mind, ſuch a general 
ſtory as this. Several princes join in a confederacy againſt 
their enemy. The prince, who was choſen as the leader of the 
reft, affronts one of the moſt valiant of the confederates, who 


thereupon withdraws himſelf, and refuſes to take part in the 


common enterprize. Great misfortunes are the conſequence of 
this diviſion; till, at length, both parties having ſuffered by 
the quarrel, the offended prince forgets his diſpleaſure, and is 
reconciled to the leader; and union being once reſtored, there 
enſues complete victory over their enemies. Upon this general 
plan of his Fable, adds Boſſu, it was of no great conſequence, . 
whether, in filling it up, Homer had employed the names of 
beaſts, like Eſop, or of men. He would have been equally 
inſtructive, either way. But as he rather fancied to write of 


| heroes, he pitched upon the war of Troy for the ſcene of his 


Fable ; he feigned ſuch an action to happen there; he gave the 
name of Agamemnon, to the common leader; that of Achilles, 


to the offended Prince; ; and ſo the Thad aroſe. | 


Hx that can believe Homer to have proceeded in this man- 
ner, may believe any thing. One may pronounce, with great 
certainty, that an Author who ſhould compoſe according to ſuch 
a plan; who ſhould arrange all the. ſuhject, in his own mind, 
with a view to the moral, before he had ever thought of the 


perſonages who were to be his Actors, might write, perhaps, 
| uſeful 


wal — 
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uſeful Fables for children; but as to an Epic Poem, if he ad- L E © T. 
ventured to think of one, it would be ſuch as would find few , 2 ; 
Readers. No perſon of any taſte can entertain a doubt, that | 
the firſt objects which ſtrike an Epic Poet are, the Hero whom 
he is to celebrate, and the Action, or Story, which is to be the i 
ground-work of his Poem. He does not fit down, like 
Philoſopher, to form the plan of a Treatiſe of Morality. His 
genius is fired by ſome great enterprize, which, to him, ap- 
pears noble and intereſting ; and which, therefore, he pitches # df 
upon, as worthy of being celebrated in the higheſt ſtrain of 

Poetry. There is no ſubje& of this kind, but will always 
afford ſome general moral inſtruction, ariſing from it naturally. 
The inſtruction which Boſſu points out, is certainly ſuggeſted 
by the Iliad; and there is another which ariſes as naturally, 
and may juſt as well be aſſigned for the moral of that Poem; 
namely, that Providence avenges thoſe who have ſuffered in- 
Juſtice; but that when they allow their reſentment to carry 
them too far, it brings misfortunes on themſelves. The ſub- 
ject of the Poem, is the wrath of Achilles, cauſed by the in- 
juſtice of Agamemnon. Jupiter avenges Achilles, by giving 
ſucceſs to the Trojans againſt Agamemnon ; but by continuing 
obſtinate m his reſentment, Achilles loſes his beloved friend 


Patroclus. 


Tur plain account of the nature of an Epic Poem is, the 
recital of ſome illuſtriou$enterpriſe in a Poetical Form. This 
is as exact a definition, as there is any occaſion for on. this ſub- 
jet. It comprehends ſeveral other Poems beſides the Iliad of 
Homer, the neid of Vi irgil, and the Jeruſalem of Taſſo; 
which are, perhaps, the three moſt regular and complete Epic 

Vor. II. 5 3 G Works 
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L E 1 2 T. Works that ever were compoſed. But to exclude all Poems 
rom the Epic Claſs, which are not formed exactly upon the 
ſame model as theſe, is the pedantry of Criticiſm, We can 
206 give exact definitions, and deſcriptions of minerals, plants, and 
animals; and can arrange them with preciſton, under the dif- 
ferent claſſes to which they belong, becauſe Nature affords a 
viſible unvarying ſtandard, to which we refer them. But with 
regard to works of taſte and imagination, where Nature has 
fixed no ſtandard, but leaves ſcope for beauties of many dif- 
ferent kinds, it is abſurd to attempt deſining, and limiting them, 
with the ſame. preciſion. Criticiſm, when employed in ſuch 
attempts, degenerates into trifling queſtions about words and 
names only. I-therefore have no ſcruple to claſs fuch Poems, 
as Milton's Faragiſe Loſt, Lucan's Pharſalia, Statius' s Thebaid, 
Offian's Fingal and Temora, Camoen's Lufiad, Voltaire's Hen- 
riade, Cambray's Telemachus, Glover's Leonidas, Wilkie's 
Epigoniad, under the ſame ſpecies of Compoſition with the 
Mad and the Eneid; though ſome of them approach much 
nearer than others, to the perfection of theſe celebrated Works. 
They are, undoubtedly, all Epic; that is, poetical recitals of 
great adventures; which is all that is meant by i this denomina- 


tion of Poetry. 


Tnoven I cannot, by any means, allow, that it is the 
A ol 72 eſſence of an Epic Poem to be wholly an Allegory, or a Fable 

contrived to illuſtrate ſome moral tzuth, yet it is certain, that 
5 27 — no Poetry is of a more moral nature than this. Its effect in 
| 7 ) promoting virtue, is not to be meafured by any one maxim, or 
inſtruction, which reſults from the whole tory, like the moral 


of one of Eſop's Fables. This is, a poor and trivial view of 
| ; | the 
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the e to be dived from peruſing a long Epic Work, 
that, at the end, we ſhall be able to gather from it ſome com- 
mon- place morality. Its effect ariſes, from the impreſſion 
which the parts of the Poem ſeparately, as well as the whole 
taken together, make upon the mind of the Reader; from the 
great examples which it ſets before us, and the high ſentiments 
with -which it warms our hearts. The end' which- it propoſes, 
is to extend our ideas of human perfection; or, in other words, 
ro excite admiration. Now this can be accompliſhed only, by 
proper repreſentations of heroic deeds, and virtuous characters. 
For high virtue is the object, which all mankind are formed to 
admire ; and, therefore, Epic Poems are, and muſt be, favour- 
able to the cauſe of virtue. Valour, Truth, Juſtice, Fidelity, 
5 Friendſhip, Piety, Magnanimity, are the objects which, in the 
courſe of ſuch Compoſitions, are preſented to our minds, under 
the moſt ſplendid and honourable colours. In behalf of virtuous 
perſonages, our affections are engaged; in their deſigns; and 
their diſtreſſes, we are intereſted; the generous and public af- 
fections are awakened ; the mind is purified from ſenſual. and 
mean ' purſuits, and accuſtomed to take part in great, heroic 
enterpriſes. It is, indeed, no ſmall teſtimony in honour of 
virtue, that ſeveral of the moſt refined and elegant entertain- 
ments-of mankind, ſuch as that ſpecies of Poetical Compoſition 
which we now conſider, muſt be grounded on moral ſentiments 
and impreffions. This is a teſtimony of ſuch weight, that, 
were it in the power of ſceptical Philoſophers, to weaken the 
force of thoſe reaſonings which eſtabliſh the eſſential diſtinction 
between Vice and Virtye, the writings of Epic Poets alone were 
ſufficient to refute' their falſe Philoſophy ; ſhowing, by that ap- 
peal which they conſtantly make to the feelings of maitkanch 
* 17-2 in 
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LECT. in bur of virtue, that the foundations of it are laid, deep and 


XLII. 
— ſtrong, in human nature. 


Tur general ſtrain and Piri of Epic e d- 
ently mark its diſtinction from the other kinds of Poetry. In 
Paſtoral Writing, the reigning idea is, innocence and tranquil- 
lity. Compaſſion, is the great object of Tragedy; Ridicule, the 
province of Comedy. The predominant character of the Epic 
is, admiration excited by heroic actions. It is ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed from Hiſtory, both by its poetical form, and the 
liberty of fiction which it aſſumes. . It is a more calm compoſi- 
tion than Tragedy. It admits, nay requires, the pathetic and- 

271 the violent; on particular occaſions ; but the- pathetic is not ex- 
pected to be its general character. It requires, more than any 
other ſpecies of Poetry, a grave, equal, and ſupported dignity. 
It takes in a greater compaſs of time and: action, than Dramatic 


Writing admits; and thereby allows a more full diſplay of BY 


characters. Dramatic Writing, diſplays characters chiefly by 
means of ſentiments and paſſions; Epic Poetry, chiefly by 
means of actions. The emotions, therefore, which it raiſes, 
are not ſo violent, but they are more prolonged. Theſe are the 
general characteriſtics of this ſpecies of Compoſition. But, in. 

order to give a more particular and critical view of. it, let us 
conſider the Epic Poem under three heads; firſt, with re- 
ſpe& to the Subject, or Action; ſecondly, with reſpect to the 
Actors, or Characters; and r. with — to the Narration 


of the Poet. $1 


Te THE ARion, « or Subject of the Epic 1 Poem, 321 have three 
properties; it muſt be one; it muſt be great; it muſt be in- 


tereſting. } 
5 „„ Tur, 
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--FigsT, It muſt be one Action, or Enterpriſe, which the poet LECT. 


't 


: Saks for his ſubject. I have frequently had occaſion to re- _ 
mark the importance of unity, in many kinds of Compoſition, 
in order to make a full and ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind. 
With the higheſt reaſon, Ariſtotle inſiſts upon this, as eſſential 27 2. 
to Epic Poetry; and it is, indeed, the moſt material of all his 
rules reſpecting it. For it is certain, that, in the recital of 
heroic adventures, ſeveral. ſcattered and independent facts can 
never affect a Reader ſo deeply, nor engage his attention ſo 
ſtrongly, as a tale that is one and connected, where the ſeveral 
incidents hang upon one another, and are all made to conſpire 
for the I —_ of one end. In a regular Redo; the 


more _ 2217 0 wt — — 22 24 & * * a 7 2 


1 ptr for this fa; a9 Ariſtotle has 


obſerved, it is not ſufficient for the Poet to confine himſelf 

to the actions of one man, or to thoſe which happened during 
a certain period of time; but the unity muſt lie in the ſubje& 

itſelf; and . from. all the parts combining into one wWhole- 


— 


Ix all the great Epic Poms unity vf Action is ſufficiently 
apparent. Virgil, for inſtance, has choſen, for his ſubject, the 
eſtabliſhment of Eneas in Italy. From the beginning to tlie 
end of the Poem, this object is ever in our view, and links all 

the parts of it together with full connection. The unity of the 
Odyfley is of the fame nature; the return and re- eſtabliſhment 
of Ulyſſes in his own country. The ſubject of Taſſo, ie the 
recovery of Jeruſalem from the Infidels; that of Milton, the 
expulſion of our firſt parents from Paradiſe; and both of them 
are unexceptionable in the unity of the Story. The profeſſed 


fubject of the Iliad, is the of Achilles, with the con- 
ſequences 
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LECT. fequences which it produced. The Greeks carry on many un- 

— ſiucceſsful engagements againſt the Trojans, as long as they are 
% deprived of the affiſtance of Achilles. Upon his being ap- 
| peaſed and reconciled to Agamemnon, victory follows, and 
the Poem cloſes, It muſt be owned, however, that the unity, 
or connecting principle, is not quite ſo: ſenſible to the imagina- 
tion here; as in. the Eneid.” For, throughout many books of 
the Iliad, Achilles is out of fight ; he is loſt in inaction, and 
the fancy terminates on no other object, than the ſucceſs f 
the two armies whom we ſee NY m war. 


, | | Tue . of the Epic Action 100 not to be lo duell inter- 
preted, as if it excluded all Epiſodes, or ſubordinate actions. It 

2 is neceſſary to obſerve here, that the term Epiſode is employed ; 

by Ariſtotle, in audiferent ſenſe from what we now give to it, 

It was a term originally applied to Dramatic Poetry, and thence 

| | transferred to Epic; and by Epiſodes, in an Epie Poem, it 
Should den that Afiftotle underfiood the extenſion of the 

| general Fable, or plan of the Poem, into all its circumſtances. 
What his meaning was, is, indeed, not very clear; and this 

27 A -obſcurity has oecafioned much altercation among Critical Writers. I 

| | at, [, Boſſu, in particular, is ſo perplexed upon. this ſubject, as;to be 29 
A A 4 Hunintelligible. But, diſmiſſing ſo fruitleſs a controverſy, what aj; 
we now underſtand by Epiſodes, are certain actions, or inci- 


8 E BY dents, introduced into the narration, connected with the princt- 

x of tic k inperltar7 pal action, - yet not . as to deſtroy, if they had 

| F been omitted, the main ſubject of the Poem. Of this nature 
are the interview of Hector with Andromache, i in the Iliad; 

the ſtory of Cacus, and that of Niſus and Euryalus, in the 

Eneid; the adventures f Tancred with Enninia and Clo- 

„ r eee 5 ä |  rinda, 


* id. 


tte :Exhibited to AN in the laſt books of Paradiſe Loft. 
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rinda, in the Jeruſalem z and the proſpect of his deſcendants L $54 T. 
by Er - 25 eier 
due Epiſodes as theſe, are not cry ds © to an a Epic 
. but, provided they be properly executed, are great 
ornaments to his work. The rules 0 them are the 


ä 


be Wy They muſt be naturally iearoduced ; ; they muſt have 
a ſufficient connection with the ſubject of the Poem; they muſt 
ſrem inferior parts that belong to it; not mere appendages ſtuck 
to it. The Epiſode. of Olindo and Sophronia, in the ſecond 
book of Taſſo's Jeruſalem, is faulty, by tranſgrefling this rule. 
It is too, detached from the reſt of the work; and being intro- 245 
duced A near the opening of the Poem, miſleads the Reader 
into an expectation, that it is to be of ſome future conſequence z. 
whereas, it proves to be connected with nothing that follows. 
In proportion as any Epiſode i is ſhghtly related to the main 
ſubject, it ſhould always be the ſhorter. The paſſion of Dido 
in the Eneid, and the ſnares of Armida in the Jeruſalem, © 
: which a are expanded fo fully in theſe Poems, cannot, with pro- 
priety, be called Epiſodes. They are conſtituent parts of the 
work, and form a conſiderable ſhare of the intrigue of the 


Poem. 


Ix the next place, Epiſodes ought to preſent to us, objects 
of a different kind, from thoſe which go before, and thoſe 
which follow, in the courſe of the Poem. For, it is principally 
for the ſake of variety, that Epiſodes are introduced into an Epic 
Compoſition. In ſo long a work, they tend to diverſify the 
7 ſubject, 
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LE CT. ſubject, and to relieve the Reader, by. ſhifting the ſcene. 'In the 
| - - MLL 
IN —— midſt of combats, therefore, an Epiſode of the martial kind 


83 would be out of place; whereas, Hector's viſit to Andromache 

* * in the Iliad, and Erminia's adventure with the Shepherd in the 
< ſeventh bock of the Jeruſalem, afford us A ee and 
0 | pleaſmg retreat from camps and battles. e ö 


* 


| I N. D > as dan ha 

3 2/0 Latreg; „ an Epiſode is a profeſſed e it 

ought to be particularly elegant and well-finiſhed ; and, accord- 

ingly; it is, for the moſt part, in pieces of this kind, that Poets 

put forth their ſtrength. The Epiſodes of Teribazus and 

Ariana, in Leonidas, and of the death of Hercules, in the 
Epigoniad, are the two greateſt beauties in theſe Poems. 

Tux unity of the Epic Action neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that the 

Action be entire and complete; that is, as Ariſtotle well ex- 

preſſes it, that it have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

Either by relating the whole, in his own perſon, or by intro- 

ducing ſome df his Actors to relate what had paſſed before 

the opening of the Poem, the Author muſt always contrive 

to give us full information of every thing that belongs to his 

ſubject ; he muſt not leave our curioſity, in any article, un- 

3 gratified; he muſt bring us preciſely to the accompliſhment of 

SD his plan; and then conclude. 5 

f Tux ſecond property of the Epic Action, is, that it be great; 

that it have ſufficient ſplendour and importance, both to fix our 

attention, and to Juſtify the magnififent apparatus which the 

Poet beſtows upon it. This 1s ſo evidently requiſite as not to 

883 N 125 Uhuſtration; and, indeed, hardly any who have at- 

pa 
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ficiently important, either by the nature of the action, or by 
the fame of the perſonages concerned in it. 


IT contributes to the grandeur of the Epic Subject, that it be 
not of a modern date, nor fall within any. period of hiſtory 


with which we are intimately . acquainted. Both Lucan and 


Voltaire have, in the choice of their ſubjects, tranſgreſſed this 
rule, and they have, upon that account, ſucceeded worſe. 
Antiquity is favourable to thoſe high and auguſt ideas, which 
Epic Poetry is deſigned to raiſe. It tends to aggrandiſe, in our 
imagination, both perſons and events; and, what is ſtill more 


material, it allows the Poet the liberty of adorning his ſubject 


by means of fiction. Whereas, as ſoon as he comes within the 
verge of real and authenticated hiſtory, this liberty is abridged. 
He muſt either confine himſelf wholly, as Lucan has done, to 
ſtrict hiſtoricab truth, at the expence of rendering his ſtory 
jejune; or, if he goes beyond it, like Voltaire in his Henriade, 
this diſadvantage follows, that, in well-known events, the true 
and the fictitious parts of the plan do not naturally mingle, and 
incorporate with each other. , Theſe obſervations cannot be 


applied to Dramatic Writing; where the perſonages are ex 


Hibited to us, not ſo much that we may admire, as that we 
may love or pity them. Such paſſions are much more con- 
ſiſtent with the familiar hiſtorical knowledge of the perſons who 


are to be the objects of them; and even require them to be diſ- 


played in the light, and with the failings, of ordinary men. 
Modern, and well-known hiſtory, therefore, may furniſh very 
Proper materials for tragedy. But for Epic Poetry, where 
Heroiſm is the ground-work, and where the object in view, is 

Vor. II. 1 to 


417 
tempted Epic Poetry, have failed in chocſing ſome ſubject ſuf- L. XLI T. 
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L E © T. to excite admiration, antient or traditionary hiſtory is aſſured- 


XLII. 
— 


2 


ly the ſafeſt region. There, the Author may lay hold on 
names, and characters, and events, not wholly unknown, on 
which to build his Story ; while, at theſame time, by reaſon of 


the diſtance of the period, or of the remoteneſs of the ſcene, 


ſufficient licence is left him for fiction and invention. 


Tux third property required in the Epic Poem, is, that it be 
intereſting. It is not ſufficient for this purpoſe that it be great. 
For deeds of mere valour, how heroic ſoever, may prove cold 
and tireſome, Much will depend on the happy choice of ſome 
ſubject, which ſhall, by its nature, intereſt the Public; as when 
the Poet ſelects for his Hero, one who is the founder, or the 
deliverer, or the favourite of his nation ; or when he writes of 
atchievements that have been highly celebrated, or have been 
connected with important conſequences to any public cauſe. 
Moſt of the great Epic Poems are abundantly fortunate in this 
reſpect, and muſt have been very intereſting to thoſe ages and 


countries in which they were compoſed. 


Bur the chief circumſtance which renders an, Epic Poem in- 
tereſting, and which tends to intereſt, not one age ar country 
alone, but all Readers, is the ſkilful conduct of the Author in 
the management of his ſubject. He mult 1o contrive his plan, 
as that it ſhall comprehend many affecting incidents. He muſt 
not dazzle us perpetually with valiant atchievements ; for all 
Readers tire of conſtant fighting, and battles ; but he muſt ſtudy 
to touch our hearts. He may ſometimes he awful and auguſt ; 
he muſt often be tender and pathetic ; he muſt give us gentle 


and pleaſing ſcenes of love, friendſhip, and afſection. The 
3 I 5 more 
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more b an Epic Poem abounds with ſituations which L [ oY, T, 
awaken the feelings of humanity, iv4she-more-inteozeiing ; Var 


and theſe form, always, the favoutite paſſages of the work. 
I know no Epic Poets ſo happy in this reſpect, as Virgil and 
Taſſo. ä f 


8 


Moch, too, depends on the 3 of the Heroes, for 
rendering the Poem intereſting; that they be ſuch, as ſhall 
ſtrongly attach the Readers, and make them take part in 
the dangers which the Heroes encounter. Theſe dangers, 
or obſtacles, form what is called the Nodus, or the Intrigue of 
the Epic Poem; in the judicious conduct of which, conſiſts 
much of the Poet's art. He muft rouſe our attention, by a 
proſpect of the difficulties which ſeem to threaten diſappoint- 
ment to the enterprize of his favourite perſonages; he muſt 
make theſe difficulties grow and thicken upon us by degrees; 
till, after having kept us, for ſome time, in a-ſtate of agitation 
and ſuſpenſe, he paves the way, by a proper preparation of 
incidents, for the winding up of the plot in a natural and 
probable manner. It is plain, that every tale which is de- 
ſigned to engage attention, muſt be conducted on a plan of 


this ſort. 


NJ 
A QUESTION has been moved, whether the nature of the 


Epic Poem does not require that it ſhould always end ſucceſs- 


220 
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Ha more 
1 d., 


fully? Moſt Critics ene to think, that a ſucceſsful iſſue is the Exc, C. lene 


moſt proper; and they appear to have reaſon on their ſide. 
An unhappy concluſion depreſſes the mind, and is oppoſite to 
the elevating emotions which belong to this ſpecies of Poetry. 
Terror and compaſſion are the proper ſubjeQs of tragedy ; but 
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LECT. as the Epic Poem is of larger compaſs and extent, it-were too 


XLH 
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moch, if, after the difficulties and troubles which commonly 


abound in the progreſs of the Poem, the Author ſhould bring 
them all at laſt to an unfortunate iſſue. Accordingly, the ge- 
neral practice of Epic Poets is on the ſide of a proſperous con- 
cluſion; not, however, without ſome exceptions. For two, 
Authors of great name, Lucan and Milton, have held a con- 
trary courſe ; the one concluding with the ſubverſion of the 
Roman Liberty ; the other, with the expulſion of man from. 


paradiſe, 


Wirn regard to the time or duration of the Epic action, no 
preciſe boundaries can be aſcertained. A conſiderable extent is- 
always allowed to it, as it does not neceſſarily depend on thoſe 
violent paſſions which can be ſuppoſed to have only a ſhort con- 
tinuance. The Iliad, which is. formed upon the anger of 
Achilles, has, with propriety, the ſhorteſt duration of any of 
the great Epic Poems. According: to Boſſu, the action laſts 
no longer than forty-ſeven' days. The action of the Odyſſey, 


computed from the taking of Troy to the peace of Ithaca, ex- 


tends to eight years and a half; and the action of the Æneid, 
computed in the ſame way, from the taking of Troy to the 
death of Turnus, includes about ſix years. But if we meaſure 
the period only of the Poet's own. narration, or compute from 
the time in which the Hero makes his firſt appearance, till the 
concluſion, the duration of both theſe laſt Poems is brought 
within a much ſmaller compaſs. The Odyiley beginning with 


Ulyſſes in the iſland of Calypſo, comprehends fifty-eight days 


only; and the Æneid, beginning with the ſtorm, which throws 
. Eneas 


EPIC POETRY. . 


Eneas upon the coaſt of Africa, is reckoned to include, at the LE © T+ 
moſt, a year and ſome months. 6 


HA vING thus treated of the Epic Action, or the ſubject of the 


Poem, I proceed next to make ſome obſervations on the Actors 
or Perſonages:. 


As it the buſineſs of an Epic Poet to copy after nature, and 
to form a probable intereſting tale, he muſt ſtudy to give all his 
perſonages proper and well-ſupported characters, ſuch as diſ- 
play the features of human nature. This is what Ariſtotle calls, 
giving manners to the Poem. It is by no means neceſſary, that. 
all his actors be morally good; imperfect, nay, vicious charac- 
ters may ſind a proper place ; though the nature of Epic Poetry 
ſeems to require, that the principal figures exhibited ſhould be 
ſuch as tend to raiſe admiration and love, rather than hatred or 
contempt. But whatever the character Be which a Poet gives 
to any of his actors, he muſt take care to preſerve it uniform, 
and conſiſtent with itſelf. Every thing which that perſon ſays, or 293 
does, mult be ſuited to it, and muſt ſerve to diſtinguiſh him from: 

any other... * 

Poxr ic characters may be divided into two kinds, general“ 
and particular. General characters are, ſuch as wiſe, brave, 
virtuous, without any farther diſtinction. Particular characters 
expreſs the ſpecies of bravery, of wiſdom, of virtue, for which 
any. one is eminent. They exhibit the peculiar features which 
diſtinguiſh one individual from another, which mark the differ- 
ence of the ſame. moral quality in different men, according as+ 
it is combined with other diſpoſitions in their temper. In. 

8 drawing 
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draiving ſuch particular characters, genius is chrefly. exerted. 
How far each of the three great Epic Poets have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in this part of Compoſition, I ſhall have occaſion af- 
terwards to ſhow, when I come to make -remarks upon their 
works. It is ſufficient now to mention, that it is in this part 
Homer has principally excelled ; Taſſo has come the neareſt to 
Homer ; and Virgil has been the moſt deficient. 


Ir has been the practice of all Epic Poets, to ſelect ſome 
one perſonage, whom they diſtinguiſh above all the reſt, and 


»make the hero of the tale. This is conſidered as eſſential 


to Epic Compoſition, and is attended with ſeveral advantages. 
It renders the unity of the ſubject more ſenſible, when there is 
one principal figure, to which, as to'a centre, all the reſt refer. 
It tends to intereſt us more in the enterprize which is carried 
on ; and it gives the Poet an opportunity of exerting his talents 
for adorning, and diſplaying de character, with peculiar fplen- 
dor. It has been aſked, Who then is the hero of Paradiſe Loſt ? 
The Devil, it has been anſwered by ſome Critics; and, in con- 
ſequence of this idea, much ridicule and cenſure has been 
thrown upon Milton, But they have miſtaken that Author's 
intention, by proceeding upon a ſuppoſition, that, in the con- 
cluſion of the Poem, the hero muſt needs be triumphant. Where- 
as Milton followed a different plan, and has given! a tragic con- 
cluſion to a Poem, otherwiſe Epic i in its form. For Adam is 
undoubtedly his hero; that 1 18, the capital ape moſt intereſting 


* 


figure in his Poem. The gr % 


— „ 
Rene — 


Bröipzs duman actors, there are perſonages of . kind, 


that uſually occupy no ſmall place in Epic Poetry, I mean the 
gods, 
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gods, or ſupernatural beings. This brings us to the conſidera- L LA T. 
tion of what is called the Machinery of the Epic Poem; the moſt 


nice and difficult part of the ſubject. Critics appear to me to 
have gone to extremes, on both ſides. Almoſt all the French 
Critics decide in favour of Machinery, as effential to the conſti- 
tution offan Epic Poem. They quote that ſentence of Petronius 
Arbiter, as if it were an oracle, * per ambages, Deorumque mi- 
* niſteria, precipitandus eſt liber ſpiritus, and hold, that 
though a Poem had every other requiſite that could be demand- 
ed, yet it could not be ranked in the Epic claſs, unleſs the main 


action was carried on by the intervention of the gods, This 


deciſion ſeems to be founded on no principle or reaſon what- 
ever, unleſs a ſuperſtitious reverence for the practice of Homer 
and Virgil. Theſe Poets very properly embellithed their ſtory by 
- the traditional tales and popular legends of their-own country; 


N according to which, all the great tranſactions of the heroic times 


were intermixed with the fables of their deities. But does it 


thence follow, that in other countries, and other ages, Where 


there is not the like advantage of current ſuperſtition, and popu- 
lar credulity, Epic Poetry muſt be wholly confined to anti- 


quated fictions, and fairy tales? Lucan has compoſed a very ſpi- 


rited Poem, certainly of the Epic kind, where neither gods nor 


ſupernatural beings are at all employed. The Author of Leo- 
nidas has made an attempt of the ſame kind, not without 
ſucceſs; and beyond doubt, wherever a Poet gives us a regular 
heroic ſtory, well connected in its parts, adorned with charac- 


ters, and ſupported with proper dignity and elevation, though 
his agents be every one of them human, he has fulfilled the 


chief requiſites of this fort of Compoſition, and has a juſt title 
to be claſſed with Epic Writers, 
Bur 
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Bur though I cannot admit that Machinery is neceſſary or 
eſſential to the Epic plan, neither can I agree with ſome late 
Critics of conſiderable name, who are for excluding it totally, 


as inconſiflent with that probability and impreſſion of reality, 8 


which, they think, ſhould reign in this kind of Writing “. Man- 
kind do not conſider Poetical Writings with ſo philoſophical an 


eye. They ſeek entertainment from. them; and for the bulk 


of Readers, indeed for almoſt all men, the marvellous has a 
great charm. It gratifies and fills the imagination; and gives 
room for many a ſtriking and ſublime deſcription. In Epic 
Poetry, in particular, where admiration and lofty ideas are ſup- 
poſed to reign, the marvellous and ſupernatural find, if any. 
where, their proper place. They both enable the Poet to ag- 


grandize his ſubject, by means of thoſe auguſt and ſolemn 


objects which Religion introduces into it; and they allow him 
to enlarge and diverſify his plan, by comprehending within it 
heaven, and earth, and bole men and wii beings, and the 
| whole circle of the e R 7 


ww 


Ar the ſame time, in the ak of this ſupernatural Machinery, 
it becomes a Poet to be temperate and prudent. He is not at li- 


berty to invent what ſyſtem of the marvellous he pleaſes, It 


muſt always have ſome foundation in popular belief. He muſt 
avail himſelf in a decent -manner, either of the religious faith, 


or the ſuperſtitious credulity of the country wherein he lives, 


or of which he writes, ſo as to give an air of probability to 
.events which are moſt .contrary to the common courſe of Na- 
ture. Whatever Machinery he employs, he muſt take care not 
to overload us with it; not to withdraw human ions and 


* Sce Elem, of Criticiſm, ch. 22. 


mannes 


with 5 e probable; ſo as to gratify and amuſe us with the one, | 


— * 2 


In the narration of the Poet, which is the laſt head that re- 
mains to be conſidered, it is not material, whether he relate the 
whole ſtory in his own character, or introduce ſome of his per- 
ſonages to relate any part of the action that had paſſed before 
the Poem 322 Homer follows the one method in his Iliad, 
Vo. II 21 | - and. 
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cloud of incredible fictions. He muſt always e ite. "XL — 
his chief buſineſs is to relate to men, the actions and the exploits A 
of men; that it is, by theſe principally he is to intereſt us, and 


to touch our hearts; and that if probability be altogether ba- 


niſhed from his welt, it can never make a deep or 4 laſting 
impreſſion. Indeed, I know nothing more difffeuft- int Epie 
a „than to adjuſt properly the mixture of the marvellous 


without ſacrificing the other. I need hardly obſerve, that theſe 
obſervations affect not the conduct of Milton's work; whoſeꝓlan 


being allbgether theological, his ſupernatural beings form nut 220 


the machinery, but are the principal actors in the Poem. 


Wir regard to Allegorical Perſonages, Fame, Diſcord, Love, 
and the like, it may be ſafely pronounced, that they form the 
worſt machinery of any. In deſcription they are ſometimes 
allowable, and may ſerve e for embtliſhment ; but they ſhould. 
never be permitted to bear any ſhare in the action of the Poem. 


For being plain and declared fictions, mere names of general 


ideas, to which even fancy cannot attribute any exiſtence as 


| perſons, if they are introduced as mingling with human actors, 


an intolerable confuſion of ſhadows and realities ariſes, and all 
conſiſtency of action is utterly deſtroyed. 
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and the other in his Odyſley. Virgil has, in this reſpect, imitated 
the conduct of the Odyſſey; Taſſo that of the Iliad. The chief 
advantage which ariſes from any of the Actors being employed 
to relate part of the ſtory, is, that it allows the Poet, if he chooſes 
it, to open with ſome intereſting ſituation of affairs, informing 
us afterwards of what had paſſed before that period; and gives 
him the greater liberty of ſpreading out ſuch parts of the ſub- 
ject as he ine. to dwell upon in perſon, and of comprehend- 
ing the reſt within a ſhort recital. Where the ſubject is of great 
extent, and comprehends the tranſactions of feveral years, as in 
the Odyſſey and the Eneid, this method therefore ſeems pre- 
ferable. When the ſubject is of ſmaller compaſs, and ſhorter 
duration, as in the Iliad and the Jeruſalem, the Poet may, with- 
out diſadvantage, relate the whole f in 2 his own n perſon, ard 
23-i9—done-inbotk-thefe Poems. © : | 


In the propoſition of the ſubject, the invocation of the Muſe, 
and other ceremonies. of the introduction, Poets may vary at 
their pleaſure. It is perfectly trifling to make theſe little forma- 
lities the object of preciſe rule, any farther, than that the ſubject 
of the work ſhould always be clearly propoſed, and without 


affected or unſuitable pomp. For, according to Horace's noted 


rule, no Introduction ſhould ever ſet out too high, or promiſe 
too much, leſt. the Author ſhould not fulfil the expectations he 
has raiſed, 


WHAT is of moſt importance in the tenor of the narration is, 
that it be perſpicuous, animated, and enriched with all the beau- 
ties of Poetry. No ſort of Compoſition requires more ſtrength, 
dignity, and fire, than the Epic Poem. It is the region within 

which 


| EPIC POETRY. 


tender in ſentiment, and bold and lively in expreſſion; and 
therefore, though an Author's plan ſhould be faultleſs, and his 
ſtory ever ſo well conducted, yet, if he be feeble, or flat in 
Style, deſtitute of affecting ſcenes, and deficient in poetical co- 
louring, he can have no ſucceſs, + The ornaments which Epic 
Poetry admits, - muſt all be of the grave and chaſte kind. No- 
thing that is looſe, ludicrous, or affected, finds any place there. 
All the objects which it preſents ought to be either great, or ten- 
der, or pleaſing. Deſcriptions of diſguſting or ſhocking objects, 
ſhould as much as poſſible be avoided; and therefore the fable of 
the Harpies, in the third book of the Xneid, and the allegory 
of Sin and Death, in the ſecond book of Paradiſe Loſt, had been: 
better omitted in theſe celebrated Poems, 


427 
which we look for every thing that is ſublime in deſcription, LECT. 
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25, I: 4 A a S the Epic Poem is univerſally” Alddved . Pee the 
1 higheſt rank among Poetical Works, it merits a parti- 


— — 1 
; ticular diſcuſſion, Having treated of the nature of this Com- 
-poſition, and the principal rules relating to it, I proceed to make 
ſome obſervations on the moſt diftinguiſhed Epic Poems, An- 
cient and Modern. 


— 4 
* 


Hou claims, on every account, our firſt attention, as the 
Father not only of Epic Poetry, but in ſome meaſure, of Poetry 
in general. Whoever ſits down to read Homer, muſt conſider 
that he is going to read the moſt ancient bock in the world, next 
to the Bible. Without making this reflection, he cannot enter 
into the ſpirit, nor reliſh the Compoſition of the Author. He 
is not to look for the correctneſs, and elegance, of the Auguſtan 

Age. He muſt diveſt himſelf of our modern ideas of dignity 
and 


% 
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and refinement; and tranſport his imaination almoſt three L E C T. 23 "3 
thouſand years back in the hiſtory of 22. FIR What he is to AL JI, ; 
expect, is a picture of the ancient world. He muſt reckon 
upon finding characters and manners, that retain A. gonſiderable 

tincture of the ſavage ſtate; moral ideas, as yet imperfectly 
formed; and the appetites and paſſions of men brought under 

none of thoſe reſtraints, to which, in a more advanced ſtate of 

Society, they are accuſtomed/ Put "OP ſtrength, prized as 27-5 Sane 
one of the chief heroic er ; the Preparing of a meal, 
and the appeaſing of hunger, deſcribed as very intereſting ob- 
jects; and the heroes boaſting of themſelves openly, ſcolding one 

another outrageouſly, and gloryirig” as we would now think * 
very indecently, over r their fallen enemies. 
Tux opening of the Iliad, poſſeſſes none of that ſort of digs 

ny. which a Modern looks for in a great Epic Poem. It 

turns on no higher ſubject, than the quarrel of two Chieſtains 

about a female ſlave. The Prieſt of Apollo beſceches Agamem- 

non to reſtore his daughter, who, in the plunder of a city, had 

fallen to Agamemnon s ſhare of booty. He refuſes. Apollo, 

at the Prayer of his Prieſt, ſends a plague into the Grecian 

camp. The Augur, when conſulted, declares, that there is no 

way of appealing Apollo, but by reſtoring the daughter of his 23 3 
Prieſt. Agamemnon is enraged at the Augur; profeſſes that ge. 

likes this ſlave better than his wife Clytemneſtra; but ſince he 

muſt reſtore her in order to fave the army, inſiſts to have 

another in her place; and pitches upon Briſeis, the ſlave of 
Achilles. Achilles, as was to be expected, kindles into rage 

at this demand; reproaches him for his rapacity and inſolence, 


and, after giving him many hard names, folemaly ſwears, that, 
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L E CT. f he is to be thus treated by the General, he will withdraw his 


XLIII. 


oops, and aſſiſt the Grecians no more againſt the Trojans. 


2.34 


— — — 


He withdraws accordingly. His Mother, the Goddeſs Thetis, 
intereſts Jupiter in his cauſe; who, to revenge the wrong 
which Achilles had ſuffered, takes part againſt the Greeks, 
and ſuffers them to fall into great and long diſtreſs; uutil 
Achilles is pacified, and reconciliation brought about deterees 
him and — | 5 

sven is the baſis ©: of the whole action of the liad. Hence 
riſe all thoſe © ſpecioſa” miracula, as Horace terms them, 
which fill that extraordinary Poem ; and which have had the 
power of intereſting almoſt all the nations of Europe, during 
every age, ſince the days of Homer. The general admiration 
commanded by a poetical plan, ſo very different from what any 
one would have formed in our times, ought not, upon reflec- 
tion, to be matter of ſurprize. - For, beſides, that a fertile ge- 
nius can enrich and beautify any ſubje& on which it is employ- 
ed, it is: to be obſerved, that ancient manners, how much ſoever 
they contradict our preſent notions of dignity and refinement, 
afford, nevertheleſs, materials for Poetry, ſuperior, in ſome reſpects, 
to thoſe which. are furniſhed by a more poliſhed ſtate of Society, 
They diſcover human nature more open and undiſguiſed, with- 
out any of thele ſtudied forms of behaviour which now conceal 
men from one another. They give free ſcope to the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt. impetuous emotions of the mind, which make a better 
figure in deſcription, than calm and temperate feelings. They 
ſhow us our native prejudices, appetites, and deſires, exerting 
themſelves without controul; From this ſtate of manners, 


Joined with the advantage of that ſtrong and expreſſive Style, 
which, 
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which, as I formerly obſerved, commonly diſtinguiſhes the Com- 
poſitions of early ages, we have ground to look for more of the 


boldneſs, eaſe, and freedom of native genius, in compoſitions 
of ſuch a period, than in thoſe of more civilized times. And, 


aceordingly, the two great characters of the Homeric Poetry 
are, Fire and Simplicity. Let us now proceed to make ſome 
more particular obſervations on the Iliad, under the three heads 
of the Subject and Action, the Characters, and Narration of the 
Poet. 

THE Subject of the Iliad muſt unqueſtionably be admitted 
to be, in the main, happily choſen. In the days of Homer, 
no object could be more ſplendid and dignified than the Trojan 
war. So great a confederacy of the Grecian States, under one 


leader; and the ten years ſiege which they carried on againſt 
Troy, muſt have ſpread far abroad the renown of many military 
exploits, and intereſted. all Greece in the traditions concerning 


the Heroes who had moſt eminently ſignalized themſelves. 
Upon theſe traditions, Homer grounded his Poem; and though 
he lived, as is generally believed, only two or three- centuries 
after the Trojan war, yet, through the want of written records, 
tradition muſt,” by his time, have fallen into the degree of ob- 
fcurity moſt proper for Poetry; and have left him at full liberty 
to mix as much fable as he pleaſed; with the remains of true 


hiſtory. He has not choſen, for his ſubject, the whole Trojan 


war; but, with great judgment, he has ſelected one part of it, 


the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Agamemnon, and the events 
to which that quarrel gave riſe; which, though they take up 
forty-ſeven days only, yet include the moſt intereſting, and moſt 


critical period of the war. By this management, he has given 


” greater 
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LEG 4s greater unity to what would have otherwiſe been an unconneQed 
. —— hüſtory of battles. He has gained one Hero, or principal al cha- 
J 3 276 racter, Achilles, who reigns throughout the work; and he 
* | has ſhown the pernicious. effect of diſcord among confeerbrad 
. princes. At the ſame time, I'admit that Homer is leſs fortu- 
nate in his. ſubject than Virgil. The plan of the Eneid in- 

ides a greater compaſs, and a more agreeable diverſity of 


Wente; ; whereas the Iliad is almoſt entirely filled wich ee. | 


7 


2 4 
- g % 


Tu praiſe of high ir invention has in every 3 e been 8 to 

N Iomer, with the greateſt reaſon. The prodißious number of 
n of ſpeeches, of characters divine nd human, with 

fre he abounds; the ſurpriſing variety with which he has 
iverſified his battles, in the wounds and deaths, and little-hiſ- 

tory pieces of almoſt all the perſons ſlain, diſcover an invention 


next to boundleſs. But the praiſe of judginent is, in my opi- 
nien, no leſs due to Homer, than that of inveſti?” His ory 
is All- along conducted, with great art. He riſes upon us gra- 


Aually; bit eröss ard brought out, one after another, to be ob- 
Jects of our attention. The diſtreſs thickens,” as the Poem ad- 


vances; and every thing is ſo contrived & to aggrandize 
Achilles, and to render him, as the Poet intended he thould be, | 


the capital figure. 


þ <> 
* 


Bur chat wherein Homer excels all Writers, 18 thi charac- 

teriſtical part. Here, he is without a rival. His lively and ſpi- | 

24 rited exhibition of characters, is, in a great meaſure, owing to 
hs being ſo dramatic a Writer, abounding every where with dia- 

logue and converſation. There is .much more . dialogue in 

7 Homer 1 in Virgil; : Of, indeed. than in any other Poet. 
11 Ki . 85 What 905 
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What Virgil informs us of by two words of Narration, Homer LE © T. i 
, | XLIII. . 1 
0 brings about by a Speech. We may obſerve here, that this me | 
thod of Writing is more ancient than the narrative manner. Of 
this we have a clear proof in the Books of the Old Teſtament, 
which, inſtead of Narration, abound with Speeches, with an- 
ſwers and replies, upon the moſt famliar ſubjects. Thus, in the 
Book of Geneſis: © Joſeph ſaid unto his brethren, whence come 
* ye? and they anſwered, From the land of Canaan we come 
* to buy food. And Joſeph ſaid, Ye are ſpies; to ſee the 
e nakedneſs of the land are ye come. And they ſaid unto him, 
« Nay, my Lord, but to buy food are thy ſervants come; we 
« are all one man's ſons, we are true men, thy ſervants are no 
© ſpies. And he ſaid unto them, Nay, but to ſee the nakedneſs 
of the land ye are come. And they ſaid, Thy ſervants are 
e twelve brethren, the ſons of one man in the land of Canaan ; 
e and behold the youngeſt is this day with our father; and one : 
is not. And Joſeph faid unto them, this it is that I ſpake f 
« unto you, ſaying ye are ſpies. Hereby ye ſhall be proved ; | 
« by the life of Pharoah, ye ſhall not go forth, except your 2.38 : 
« youngeſt brother come hither, &c.” Geneſis xlii. 7—15. 
Such a Style as this, is the moſt ſimple and artleſs form of 
Writing 6 and muſt, therefore, undoubtedly have been the moſt 
ancient. It is copying directly from nature; giving a plain 4 
rehearſal of what paſſed, or was ſuppoſed to paſs, in converſa- _ = 
tion between the perſons of whom the Author treats. In pro- | 1 
greſs of time, when the Art of Writing was more ſtudied, it 
was thought more elegant to compreſs the ſubſtance of conver- \ 
fation into ſhort diſtinct narrative, made by the Poet or Hiſto- . 
rian in his own perſon; and to reſerve direct ſpeeches for ſo- 
lemn occaſions only. 
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Tur Ancient Dramatic method which Homer practiſed, has 
ſome advantages, balanced with ſome defects. It renders Com- 
poſition more natural and animated, and more expreſſive of 
manners and characters; but withal leſs grave and majeſtic, and. 
ſometimes tireſome. Homer, it muſt be admitted, has carried: 
his propenſity to the making of Speeches too far; and if he be 
tedious any where, it is in theſe; ſome of them trifling, 
and ſome of them plainly unſeaſonable. Together with the 
Greek vivacity, he leaves upon our minds, ſome impreſſion of 
the Greek Ioquacity alſo. His Speeches, however, are upon- 
the whole characteriſtic and lively; and to them we owe, in a 
great meaſure, that admirable diſplay which he has given of 
human nature. Every one who reads him, becomes familiarly 
and intimately acquainted with his heroes. We ſeem to have 
lived among them, and to have converſed with them. Not only 
has he purſued the ſingle virtue of courage, through all its dif- 
ferent forms and features, in his different warriors ; but ſome 
more delicate characters, into which courage either enters not at. 


all, or but for an inconſiderable part, he has drawn with ſin- 


gular art. 


How finely, for inſtance, has lie painted the character of 
Helen, ſo as, notwithſtanding her frailty and her crimes, to pre- 
vent her from being an odious object! The admiration with 
which the old generals behold her, in the Third Book, when ſhe is 
coming towards them, preſents her to us with much dignity. 
Her veiling herſelf and ſhedding tears, her confufion in the pre- 
tence of Priam, her grief and ſelf-accuſations at the ſight of 
Menelaus, her upbraiding M Paris for his cowardice, and, at 
the ſame time, her returning fondneſs for him, exhibit the moſt 

＋ | ſtriking 
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ſtriking features of chat mixed female character, which we LECT. 


XLIII. 


partly condemn, and partly pity. Homer never introduces her, 6 


without making her ſay ſomething to move our compaſſion; 
while, at the ſame time, he takes care to contraſt her character 
with that of a virtuous matron, in the chaſte and tender An- 
dromache. 


PARIS himſelf, the Author of all the miſchief, is characteriſed 
with the utmoſt propriety. He is, as we aweuld expect him, a 
mixture of gallantry and effeminacy. He retreats from Mene- 
laus, on his firſt appearance ; but immediately afterwards, enters 
into ſingle combat with him. He is a great maſter of civility, 
remarkably courteous in his ſpeeches ; and receives all the re- 
proofs of his brother Hector with modeſty and deference. He 
is deſcribed as a perſon of elegance and taſte. He was the Ar- 
chitect of his own Palace. He is, irt the Sixth Book, found by 
Hector, burniſhing and dreſſing up his armour; and iſſues 
forth to battle with a peculiar gaiety and oſtentation of appear- 
ance, which is illuſtrated by one of the fineſt compariſons in all 
the Iliad, that of the horſe prancing to the river. 


o 


HoMER has been blamed for making his hero Achilles of too 
brutal and inamiable a character. But I am inclined to think, 
that injuſtice is commonly done to Achilles, upon the credit of 
two lines of Horace, who has certainly overloaded his cha- 


racter. 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat ſibi nata; nihil non arrogat armis. 
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W/ V, . I 241. L XL 1 . is paſſionate indeed, to a great degree; but he is 


a far from being a contemner of laws and juſtice. In the conteſt 
1 | with Agamemnon, though he carries it on with too much heat, 
if yet he has reaſon on his ſide. He was notoriouſly wronged ; 
| but he ſubmits ; and reſigns Briſeis peaceably, when the heralds 
come to demand her ; only, he will fight no longer under the 
command of a leader who had affronted him. Beſides his won- 
derful-bravery and contempt of death, he has ſeveral other qua- 
lities of a Hero. He is open and ſincere. He loves his ſub- 
jects, and reſpeAs the Gods. He is diſtinguiſhed by ſtrong 
friendſhips and attachments ; he is, throughout, high ſpirited, 
gallant, and honourable ; and allowing for a degree of ferocity 
which belonged to the times, and enters into the characters of 


 _ _ fitted to raiſe high admiration, though not pure eſteem. 
; | UNDER the head of Characters, Homer's Gods or his Ma- 
| | | chinery, according to the critical term, come under conſidera- 
ki tion. The Gods make a great figure in the Iliad ; much greater 
1 f indeed than they do in the Æneid, or in any other Epic Poem; 
| and hence Homer has become the ſtandard of Poetic Theo- 
| logy. Concerning Machinery in general, I delivered my ſenti- 
| ments in the former Lecture. Concerning Homer's Machi- 
F ; 242. nery, in particular, we muſt obſerve, that it was not his own 
| invention. Like every other good Poet, he unqueſtionably fol- 
lowed the traditions of his country. The age of the Tro- 
Jan war approached to the age of the Gods, and Demi-gods, in 
Greece. Several of the Heroes concerned in that war, were 
reputed to be the children of tkeafe Gods, Of courſe, the tra- 
ditionary tales relating to them, and to the exploits of that age, 


5 were 


moſt of Homer's Heroes, he is, upon the whole, abundantly- 
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were blended with the Fables of the Deities. Theſe popular LECT, 


legends, Homer very properly adopted; though it is perfectly 
abſurd to infer from this, that therefore Poets ariſing in ſucceed- 


ing ages, and writing on quite different ſubjects, are obliged to 


follow the ſame re of Machinery. 


In the hands of © ogy it produces, on the whole, a noble ef- 
fe; it is always gay and amuſing ; often, lofty and magnificent. 
It introduces into his Poem a great number of perſonages, almoſt 
as much diſtinguiſhed by characters as his human actors. It 
di verſiſies his battles greatly, by the intervention of the Gods; 
and by frequently ſhifting the ſcene from earth to heaven, it 
gives an agreeable relief to' the mind, in the midſt of ſo much 
blood and ſlaughter. - Homer's Gods, it muſt be confeſſed, 
though they be always lively and animated figures, yet ſome- 
times want dignity. The conjugal contentions between Juno 
and Jupiter, with which he entertains us, and the indecent 
ſquabbles he deſcribes among the inferior Deities, according as 
they take different ſides with the contending parties, would be 
very walucky models for any modern Poet to.imitate. In apo- 
logy for Homer, however, it muſt be remenibered, that ac- 
cording to the Fables of thoſe days, the Gods are but one re- 
move above the condition of men. They have all the human 


paſſions. They drink and feaſt, and are vulnerable like men; 
they have children, and kinſmen, in the oppoſite armies; and 


bating that they are immortal, that they have houſes on the top 
of Olympus, and winged chariots, in which they are often fly- 
ing down to earth, and then re-aſcending, in order to feaſt on 
Nectar and Ambroſia; they are in truth no higher beings than the 
human Aren, and therefore very fit to take part in their con- 

| tentions. 
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his divinities, yethe knows how to make them appear in ſome 
conjunctures, with the moſt awful Majeſty, Jupiter, the Fa- 


ther of Gods and Men, is, for the moſt part, introduced with 


great dignity ; and ſeveral of the moſt ſublime conceptions in 
the Iliad, are founded on the appearances of Neptune, Mi- 
—_ and Apollo, « on _ ge 

Wir regard to Homer's Style and manner A Writing, it 
is eaſy, natural, and, in the higheſt degree, animated. It will 
be admired by ſuch only as reliſh ancient ſimplicity, and can 
make allowance for certain negligencies and repetitions, which 
greater refinement in the Art of Writing has taught ſucceeding, 
though far inferior, Poets to avoid, For Homer is the moſt 


ſimple © in his Style of all the great Poets, and reſembles moft the 
: Style of the. poetical parts of the Old Teſtament. They can 


have no conception of his manner, who are acquainted with 
him in Mr. Pope's Tranſlation only. An excellent poetical 
performance that Tranſlation! is, and faithful in the main to the 
Original. In ſome places, it may be thought to have even im- 
proved Homer. It has certainly ſoftened ſome of bis rude- 


neſſes, and added delicacy and grace to ſome of his ſentiments. 


But withal, it is no. other than Homer moderniſed. In the 
midſt of the elegance and luxuriancy of Mr. Pope's, language, 
we loſe ſight of the old Bard's ſimplicity. I know indeed no 
Author, to whom it is more difficult to do juſtice i in a Tranſla- ; 
tion, than Homer. As che plainneſs of his dition, were it H- 
terally rendered, would often appear flat in any modern lan- 


guage; ſo; in the midſt of that plainneſs, and not a little 


herghtenet by it, there are every where breaking forth upon us 
flaſhes 
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flaſhes of native fire, of ſublimity and beauty, which hardly L 5 — 

any language, except his own, could preſerve. His Verſificatiott A.. 
has been univerſally acknowledged to be uncommonly melo= 

dious ; and to carry, beyond that of any Poet, a reſemblance in. 


the ſound to the ſenſe and meaning. 


In Narration, Homer is, at all times, remarkably conciſe, 
which renders him lively and agreeable; though in his ſpeeches, 
as I have before admitted, ſometimes tedious. He is every 
here deſcriptive; and deſcriptive by means of thoſe well 
choſen- particulars, which form the excellency of deſcription. 
Virgil gives us the nod of Jupiter with great magnificence. 
Annuit; et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 


Bur Homer, in deſcribing the ſame thing, gives us the fable 
eye-brows « of Jupiter bent, and his ambroſial curls ſhaken, at 
the moment when he gives the nod; and thereby renders the 

figure more natural and lively. Whenever he ſeeks to draw: + 
our attention to ſome intereſting object, he particulariſes it ſo 
happily, as to paint it in a manner to our ſight. The ſhot of 
Pandarus' arrow, which:broke the truce between the two armies, 
as related in the Fourth Book, may be given for an inſtance; and 
above all, the admirable interview of Hector with 1 i 
in the Sixth Book; where all the circumſtances of conjugal and 246) 
parental. tenderneſs, the child affrighted with the view of his 
Father's Helmet and Creſt, and clinging to the nurſe; Hector 
putting off his Helmet, taking the child into his- arms, and of- 
fering. up a prayer for him to the Gods; Andromache receiv— 
ing back the child with a ſmile of pleaſure, and at the ſame 


inſtant, burſting 1 Into tears, Jauguotr veducuca, 45 it is finely 8 
preſſed: 
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| | 3 "TA T. preſſed in the original, form the moſt natural and affecting 
1 —— — picture that can poſſibly be OY. 
I the deſcription of Battles, Homer particularly excels. 
He works up the hurry, the terror, and confuſion of them in 
ſo maſterly a manner, as to place the Reader in the very mtſt 
of the engagement. It is here, that the fire of his genius is 
moſt highly diſplayed ; inſomuch, that Virgil's Battles, and 
185 indeed thoſe of moſt other Poets, are cold and inanimated i in 
compariſon of Homer 8. 18 | / 


WiTH ! to Similies, no Poet abounds ſo much with 
them. Several of them are beyond doubt extremely beautiful: 
ſuch, as thoſe, of the fires in the Trojan camp compared to the 
Moon and Stars by night; Paris going forth to Battle, to the 
war- horſe prancing to the Ter; and Euphorbus ſlain, to the | 
flowering ſhrub cut down by a ſudden blaſt: all which are 
among the fineſt, poetical paſſages that are any where to be 
found. I am not, however, of opinion, that Homer's Compa- 
riſons, taken i general, are his greateſt beauties. They come 
too thick upon us; and often interrupt the train of his narra- 
tion or deſcription. - The reſemblance on which they are 
founded, is ſometimes not clear; and the objects whence they 
are taken, are too uniform. His Lions, Bulls, Eagles, and herds 
of Sheep, recur too frequently; and the alluſions in ſome of 
his Similies, even after the allowances that are to be made for 
ancient manners, muſt be admitted to be debaſing * 


Jo 
My 


* The ſevereſt critic upon Homer in modern times, M. la Motte, admits all 
that his admirers urge for the ſuperiority of his genius and talents as a Poet: 
& ©'etoit un genie naturellement Poetique, ami des Fables & des merveil- 
« jeux, 
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My obſervations, hitherto, have been made upon the Iliad L 


E CT; 
XLIII. 


only. It is neceſſary to take ſome notice of the Odyſley alſo. 


Longinus's criticiſm upon it is not without foundation, that 
Homer may in this Poem be compared to the ſetting ſun, whoſe 
grandeur ſtill remains, without the heat of his meridian beams. 
It wants the vigour and ſublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the ſame 
time, poſſeſſes ſo many beauties, as to be juſtly entitled to high 
. Praiſe. It is a very amuſing Poem, and has much greater va- 
riety than the Iliad ; it contains many intereſting ſtories, and 
beautiful deſcriptions. We ſee every where the ſame deſerip- 
tive and dramatic genius, and the ſame fertility of invention 
that appears in 'the other work. It deſcends indeed from the 
dignity of Gods, and Heroes, and warlike atchievements ; but 
in recompence, we have more pleaſing pictures of ancient man- 
ners. Inſtead of that ferocity which reigns in the Iliad, the 


cc Jeux, et portẽ en general a Fleitation, ſoit des objets de la nature, ſoit 
“ ſentimens et des actions des hommes. II avoit Peſprit vaſte et fecond ; plus 
& eleveE que delicat, plus naturel qu'ingenieux, et plus amoureux de Vabond- 
& .ance que du choix.—l a ſaiſi, par une ſuperiorite de gout, les premieres idees 
c de l'ẽloquence dans toutes les genres; il a parle la laagage des toutes les paſ- 
« ſions; et il a du moins ouvert aux Ecrivains qui doivent le ſuivre une infinite 
« de routes, qu'il ne reſtoĩt plus qu'à applanir. Il y a apparence que en quelques 
cc temps qu' Homere eũt vegu, il edt ẽtẽ, du moins, le plus grand Potte de ſon 
cc pais: et a ne le prendre que dans ce ſens, on peut dire, qu'il eſt le maitre 


Motte. Tome 2de. After theſe high praiſes of the Author, he indeed en- 
deavours to bring the merit of the Iliad very low. But his principal objections 
turn on the debaſing ideas which are there given of the Gods, the groſs cha- 
raters and manners of the Heroes, and the imperfect morality of the ſenti- 
ments : which, as Voltaire obſerves, is like accuſing a painter for having 
drawn his figures in the dreſs of the times. Homer painted his Gods, ſuch 
as popular tradition then repreſented them; and deſcribed ſuch characters 
and ſentiments, as he found among thoſe with whom he lived, 


Vol. IL 2 + f Odyſſey 


« de ceux memes qui l' ont ſurpaſſe.” Diſcours ſur Homère. Oeuvres de la 
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LE C T. Odyſley preſents us with the moſt amiable images of hoſpitality 

XLIII. 
—— and humanity ; entertains us with many a wonderful adventure, 
and many a landſcape of nature; and inſtructs us by a conſtant 


vein of morality : and virtue, which runs s through the Poem. - 
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249 Ar the ſame time, there are ſome defects which muſt be ac- 
knowledged in the Odyſſey. Many ſcenes in it, fall below the 
Majeſty which we naturally expect in an Epic Poem. The laft 
Twelve Books, after Ulyfles is landed in Ithaca, are, in ſeveral 
parts, tedious and languid; and though the diſcovery which Ulyſſes 
makes of himſelf to his Nurſe Euryclea, and his interview with 
Penelope before ſhe knows him, in the Nineteenth Book, are ten- 
der and affecting, yet the Poet does not ſeem happy in the great 
. anagnoriſis, or the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Penelope. She is too 
cautious and diſtruſtful, and we are diſappointed of the wy. 
of. Joy, which we N on that high occafion. 
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Arn having faid ſo much of the Father of Epic Poetry, it 


is now time to proceed to Virgil, who has a very-narked-eln- 
r#&Ser, quite diſtinct from that of Homer. As the diftinguiſh- 


ing excellencies of the Iliad are, Simplicity and Fire; thoſe of the 
Eneid are, Elegance and Tenderneſs. Virgil is, beyond doubt, 
N. leſs animated and leſs ſublime than Homer; but to counterba- 
Kace this, he has fewer negligencies, greater variety, and ſup- 
ports more of a correct and regular dignity, throughout his 
work. | | 
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Wr we begin to read the Iliad, we find ourſelves in the 

250 region of the moſt remote, and even unrefined antiquity. 
When we open the Eneid, we diſcover alt the correctneſs, and 

„ : | th © 
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the improvements, of the Auguſtan age. We meet with no L E C r. 


contentions of heroes about a female ſlave; no violent ſcolding, 
nor abuſive language; but the Poem opens with the utmoſt 
magnificence; with Juno, forming deſigns for preventing 
Eneas's eftabliſhment-in Italy, and Aneas himſelf, preſented to 
us with all his fleet, in the middle of a ſtorm, which i is deſcribed 
in the higheſt Style of Poetry. 


Tur ſubject of the Eneid is extremely happy; ſtul more fo, 
in my opinion, than either of Homer's Poems. As nothing 
could be more noble, nor carry more of Epic dignity, fo no- 
thing could be more flattering and intereſting to the Roman 
people, than Virgil's deriving the origin of their ſtate from ſo 
famous a hero as. Kneas. The object was ſplendid in itſelf; it 
gave the Poet a theme, taken from the antient traditionary 
hiſtory of his own country; it allowed him to connect his ſub- 
ject with Homer's ſtories, and to adopt all his mythology; it 
afforded him the opportunity of frequently glancing at all the 
future great exploits of the Romans, and of deſcribing Italy, 
and the very territory of Rome, in its antient and fabulous 
ftate. The eſtabliſhment of Eneas conftantly traverſed by 
Juno, leads to a great diverſity of events; of voyages, and 
wats ; and furniſhes a proper intermixture of the incidents of 
peace with martial exploits. Upon the whole, I believe, there 
is no where to be found ſo complete a model of an Epic Fable, 
or Story, as Virgil's Zneid. I ſee no foundation for the opi- 
nion, entertained by fome Critics, that the Zneid is to be con- 
fidered as an Allegorical Poem, which carries a conſtant re- 
ference to the character and reign of Auguſtus Cæſar; or, that 
Virgil's main deſign in compoſing the Encid, was to re- 
SH 8. concile 
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7 LE CT. concile the Romans to the government of that Prince, who is 
1 | . XLIII. | 
1 | | C-—— ſuppoſed to be ſhadowed out under the character of Eneas. 
ſ 5 Virgil, indeed, like the other Poets of that age, takes every 
| | opportunity which his ſubje& affords him, of paying court to 
| | Auguſtus *, But, to imagine that he carried a political plan 
[1 in his view, through the whole Poem, appears to me, no more 
than a fanciful refinement. He had ſufficient motives, as a 
Poet, to determine him to the choice of his ſubject, from its 
being, in itſelf, both great and pleaſing; from its being ſuited 
to his genius, and its being attended with the peculiar ad- 
vantages, which I mentioned above, for the ful Wy of 


poetical talents. 


UniTy of action is perfectly preſerved ; as, from beginning 
282. to end, one main object is always kept in view, the ſettlement 
of Eneas, in Italy, by the order of the Gods. As the ſtory 
comprehends the tranſactions of ſeveral years, part of the tranſ- 
actions are very properly thrown into a recital made by the 
Hero. The Epiſodes are linked with ſufficient connection to 
the main ſubject ; and the Nodus, or Intrigue of .the Poem, is, 
according to the plan of antient machinery, happily formed. 
The wrath of Juno, who oppoſes herſelf to the Trojan ſettle- 
ment in Italy, gives riſe to all the difficulties which ob- 
ſtruct ÆEneas's undertaking, and connects the human with the 
celeſtial operations, throughout the whole work. Hence ariſe 
the tempeſt which throws Eneas upon the ſhore of Africa; 
the paſſion of Dido, who endeavours to detain him at 
Carthage; and the efforts of Turnus, who oppoſes him 


* As particularly in that noted paſſage of the 6th book, J. 791. 
Hic vir, hic eſt, tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis, &c, 
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in war. Till, at laſt, upon a compoſition made with 
Jupiter, that the Trojan name ſhall be for ever ſunk in the 
Latin, Juno foregoes her reſentment, and the Hero becomes 


victorious, 


In theſe main point, Virgil has conducted his work with 
great propriety, and ſhown his art and judgment. But the ad- 
miration due to ſo eminent a Poet, muſt not prevent us from 
remarking ſome other particulars in which he has failed. Firſt, 
there are almall ao charatersat al marked in the Æneid. 
In this refpect, it is inſipid, when compared to the Iliad, which 
is full of characters and life. Achates, and Cloanthes, and 
Gyas, and the reſt of the Trojan heroes, who accompanied 
Eneas into Italy, are ſo many undiſtinguiſhed figures, who are 
in no way made known to us, either by any ſentiments which 
they utter, or atiy' memorable exploits which they perform. 

Even #neas himſelf is not a very intereſting Hero. He is 
deſcribed, indeed, as pious and brave; but his character is not 
marked with any of thoſe ſtrokes that touch the heart; it is a 

| ſort of cold and tame character; and, throughout his be- 
haviour to Dido, in the fourth book, eſpecially in the ſpeech 
which he makes after ſhe ſuſpected his intention of leaving her, 
there appears a certain hardneſs, and want of relenting, which 
is far from rendering him amiable *. Dido's own character is 
by mueh the beſt ſupported, in the whole Eneid. The warmth: 
of her paſſions, the Keenneſs of her indignation and reſent= 


Num fletu ingemuit.noſtro ? Num hang fexit? 


Num lacrymas victus dedit? Aut miſeratus amantem eſt ? 
EN. iv. 368. 
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L E OT. ment, and the violence of her whole character, exhibit. = 


XLIII. 


8 cure greatly more — Gon — * 
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Brsiprs this defet of character in 13 Eneid, the diltribu- 


tion and management of the ſubjoct M. i in ſome reſpects, ex- 
ceptionable. The neid, it is true, mult. be conſidered with 


the indulgence due to a work not thoroughly completed. - RO 


fix laſt books, are ſaid not to have received the finiſhing 
hand of the Author; and for this reaſon, he ordered, by his 


will, the Eneid to be committed to the flames. But though 


this may account for incorrectneſs of execution, it does not 
apologize for a falling off in the ſubject, which ſeems to take 
place in the latter part of the work. The wars with the La- 
tins are inferior, in point of dignity, to the more intereſting 
abjects which had before been preſented to u in the deſtruction 
of Troy, the i intrigue with Dido, and the deſcent into Hell. , And 
in thoſe Italian wars, there is, perhaps, a more material fault 
ſtill, in te conduct of the ſtory. The Reader, as Voltaire has 
obſerved, is tempted to take part with Turnus againſt Aneas. 
Turnus, a brave young prince, in ldve with Lavinia, his near 
relation, is deſtined for her by general conſent, and highly 
favoured by her mother. Lavinia herſelf diſcovers no re- 
luctanee to the match: when there arrives a ſtranger, a fugitive 


from à diſtant. region, who had never ſeen her, and who 
founding a claim to an eftabliſkment in Italy upon oracles 


and prophecies, embroils the country in war, kills the lover 
of Lavinia, and proves the occaſion of her mother's death. 


2 Such a Plan is not fortunately laid, for diſpoſing us to be fa- 


vourable 
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vourable to the Hero of the Poem; and the defect might have LES T. 

been eaſily remedied, by the Poet s making Eneas, inftead ___, 285 
of diſtreſſing ' Lavinia, deliver her from the perſecution 

of ſome rival who was odious to her, and to the whole 

country. 


Bur, notwitliſtanding theſe defects, which it was neceſſary e c- 
to remark, Virgil poſſeſſes beauties which have juſtly drawn the 
admiration of ages, and which, to this day, hold the balance 

in equilibrium between his fame, and that of Homer. The 
principal and diſtinguiſhing excellency of Virgil, and which, 

in my opinion, he poſſeſſes beyond all Poets, is Tenderneſs. 
Nature had endowed him with exquiſite ſenſibility; he felt every 
affecting circumſtance in the ſcenes he deſcribes; and, by a 

ſingle ſtroke, he knows how to reach the heart. This, in an 

Epic Poem, is the merit next to ſublimity; and puts it in an 
Author's power to render his Compoſition ad . 

to all Readers. 


Tux chief beauty, of this kind, in the nad, is, the inter- 
view of Hector with Andromache. But, in the Eneid, there 
are many ſuch. The ſecond book is one of the greateſt maſter- 
pieces that ever was executed by any hand; and Virgil ſeems 
to have put forth there the whole ſtrength of his genius, as the 
ſubject afforded a variety of ſcenes, both of the awful and 
tender kind. The images of horror, preſented by a city burned: 
and ſacked in the night, are finely mixed with pathetic and 2900 
affecting incidents. Nothing, in any Poet, is more beautifully 
deſeribed than the death of old Priam; and the family- pieces of 
Eneas, Anchiſes, and Creuſa, are as tender as can be con- 
MF, : ceived, 
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er. ceived. In many paſſages of the Eneid, the ſame pathetic 


XLIII. 


— . Tpirit ſhines; and they have been always the favourite paſſages 


in that work. The fourth book, for inſtance, relating the un- 
happy paſſion and death of Dido, has been always moſt juſtly 
admired, and abounds with beauties of the higheſt kind. 
The interview of #neas with Andromache and Helenus, 
in the third book; the Epiſodes- of Pallas and Evander, 
of Niſus and Euryalus, of Lauſus and Mezentius, in the 
Italian wars, are all ſtriking inſtances of the - Poet's power 
of raiſing the tender emotions. For we muſt obſerve, that 
though the Eneid be an unequal Poem, and, in ſome 
places, languid, yet there are beauties ſcattered through os: 


all; and not a few, even in the laſt fix books. The beſt 


and moſt finiſhed books, upon the whole, are the firſt, the 
ſecond, the fourth, the ſixth, the ſeventh, the rightd, and the 
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ViRGI1L's battles are far inferior to Homer's, in point of fire 
and ſublimity : but there is one important Epiſode; the deſcent 


into Hell, in which he has outdone Homer in the Odyſſey, by 


many degrees, There is nothing in all antiquity equal, in its 


kind, to the ſixth book of ſhe Eneid. The ſcenery, and the 


objects are great and ſtriking; and fill the mind with that 
ſolemn awe, which was to be expected from a view of the i in- 


6 > JD 


viſible world. There runs through the whole deſcription, a 


certain philoſophical ſublime ; which Virgil's Platonic Genius, 
and the enlarged ideas of the Auguſtan Age, enabled him to 
ſupport with a degree of majeſty, far beyond what the rude 
ideas of Homer's age ſuffered him to attain. - With regard to 
the ſweetneſs and. beauty of Views 8 numbers, throughout his 


Whole 
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whole works, they are ſo well known, that it were needleſs to L E © T. 


ko "4X XLIII. 
enlarge in the praiſe of them. — 


Upon the whole, as to che comparative merit of theſe two 

great princes of Epic Poetry, Homer and Virgil; the former 

muſt, undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater Genius; the 
latter, to be the more correct Writer. Homer was an original ö 
in his art, and diſcovers both the beauties, and the defects, which 15 
are to be expected in an original Author, compared with thoſe 
who ſucceed him; more boldneſs, more nature and eaſe, more 
ſublimity and force; but greater irregularities and negligencies in 
Compoſition. Virgil has, all along, kept his eye upon Homer; 
in many places, he has not ſo much imitated, as he has literally 
tranſlated him. The deſcription of the Storm, for inſtance, in 
the firſt Eneid, and Æneas's Speech upon that occaſion, are 
tranſlations from the fifth book of the Odyſſey; not to mention 
almoſt all the ſimilies of Virgil, which are no other than copies 
of thoſe of Homer. The pre-eminence in invention, therefore, 


muſt, beyond doubt, be aſcribed to Homer. As to the pre- 7 } | 
' eminence in judgment, though many Critics ee to give arc Loire” 
it to Virgil, yet, in my opinion, it hangs doubtful, In 
Homer, we diſcern all the Greek vivacity; in Virgil, all 
the Roman ſtatelineſs. Homer's imagination is by much 
the moſt rich and copious; ; Virgil's the moſt chaſte and 
correct. The ſtrength of the former lies, in his power 
| warming the fancy; that of the latter, his power 
touching the heart. Homer s ſtyle is mori ſimple and ani» 
mated; Virgil's more elegant and uniform. The firſt has, on 
many occaſions, a ſublimity to which the latter never attains ; 
but the latter, in return, never ſinks below a certain degree of 
Vox. II. 3 M Epic 
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1 Ec T. Epic dignity, which cannot ſo clearly be pronounced of the 


former. Not, however, to detract from the admiration due to 
both theſe great Poets, moſt of Homer's defects may reaſonably 
be. imputed, not to his. genius, but to the manners of the age in 
which he lived; and for the feeble paſſages of the Eneid, this 


excuſe ought. to be admitted, that the Eneid was Ao an un⸗ : % 
finiſhed work, 75 
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LUCAN's PHARSALIA—TASSO's JERUSALEM— | ＋ 
CAMOEN's LUSIAD—FENELON's TELE 3 \ 

MACHUS—VOLTAIRE's HENRIADE | 
—MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 


55 EEE 8 and Virgil, the next great Epic poet of LECT. 27 | 4 $ 
antient times, who preſents himſelf, is Lucan. He is XIIV. Q * f f 
a Poet who deſerves our attention, on account of a very pe- | 
culiar mixture of great beauties, with great faults. Though his 


| 
Pharſalia diſcover too little invention, and be conducted in too ) j "i 
hiſtorical a manner, to be accounted a perfectly regular Epic 
Poem, yet it were the mere ſqueamiſhneſs of Criticiſm, to ex- 
clude it from the Epic Claſs. The boundaries, as I formerly 
remarked, are far from being aſcertained by any ſuch preciſe 


limit, that we muſt refuſe the Epic name to a Poem, which 
treats of great and heroic adventures, becauſe it is not exactly 
conformable to the plans of Homer and Virgil. The ſubject of 
the Pharſalia carries, undoubtedly, all the Epic Grandeur and 
3M 2 Dignity ; 


4.52 
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Dignity ; neither does it want unity of object, viz. the Triumph: 
of Cæſar over the Roman Liberty. As it lands at preſent, it 
is, indeed, brought to no proper cloſe. - But either time has 
deprived us of the laſt books, or it has been left by the Author- 
an incomplete. work. at | 
HS 

Tnovon Lucan's übjeect be abundantly bewie, Fet I cannot 
reckon him happy in the choice of it. It has two defects. The 
one is, that civil wars, eſpecially when as fierce and cruel as 
thoſe of the Romans, preſent too many ſhocking objects to be 
fit for Epic Poetry, and give odious and diſgufting views. of 
human nature. Gallant and honourable atchievements,.furniſh 
a more proper theme for the Epic Muſe. But Lucan's Genius, 
it muft be confeſſed, ſeems to delight in ſavage ſcenes; he 
dwells upon them too much; and, not content with. thoſe which 
his ſubject naturally furniſhed, he goes Cat of his way to in- 
troduce a long Epiſode of Marius and Sylla's proſcriptions, 


which abounds with all the forms of atrocious: aruelty. 


* 


Tux other defect of Lucan's ſubjeck 3 is, its ts Vl: too near the 
times in which he lived. This is a circumſtance, as I ob- 
ſerved in a former Lecture, always, waluelkey for a Poet; as it 
deprives him of the aſſiſtance of fiction and machinery; and 
thereby renders his work leſs ſplendid and amuſing. Lucan has 
ſubmitted to this diſadvantage of his ſubject; and in doing ſo, 
had ated with more propriety, than if he had made an un- 
ſeaſonable attempt to embelliſh it with machinery; for the 
fables of the Gods, would have made a very unnatural mix- 
ture with the exploits of Cæſar and Pompey ; and inſtead of 
raiſing, would have diminiſhed the dignity of ſuch n and 


well-known facts. 
WITH 
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Wi regard to characters, Lucan draws them with ſpirit, L K CT. 


and with force. But, though Pompey be his profeſſed Hero, 
be does not ſucceed in intereſting us much in his favour. 
Pompey is not made to poſſeſs any high diſtinction, either for 
magnanimity in ſentiment, or bravery in action; but, on the 


contrary, is always eclipſed by the ſuperior abilities of Czfar.. 
Cato, is in truth, Lucan's favourite character; and wherever 
he introduces him, he appears to riſe above himſelf, Some of 


the nobleſt, and moſt conſpicuous pafſages in the work, are ſuch 
as relate to Cato; either ſpeeches put into his mouth, or deſcrip- 


tions of his behaviour. His ſpeech, in particular, to Labienus, 
who urged him to- enquire at the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
concerning the iſſue of the war [book ix. 564.] deſerves to be 
'remarked, as equal, for Moral Sublimity, to any thing that is 


to be found in all ny. 


In the conduct of the ſtory, our Author has 8 ] himſelf 
too much to chronological order. This renders the” thread of 
is narration broken and interrupted, and makes him hurry us 
too often from place to place. He is too digreſſive alſo; fre- 
quently turning aſide from his ſubject, to give us, ſometimes, 

geographical defcriptions of a country; ſometimes, philoſophical” 
diſquiſitions concerning natural objects; as, concerning the 

African Serpents in the ninth book, and the ſources of the Nile 
in the tenth. 


There are, in the Pharſalia, ſeveral very poetical, and ſpirited 
deſcriptions. But the Author's chief ſtrength does not lie, either 
in Narration or Deſcription. His Narration is often dry and 


harſh; his Deſcriptions are often over-wrought, and employed 
too 
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too upon diſagreeable objects. His principal merit conſiſts in 
his ſentiments, which are generally noble and ſtriking, and ex- 
preſſed in that glowing and ardent manner, which peculiarly 
diſtiaguiſhes him. Lucan is the moſt philoſophical, and the 
moſt public-ſpirited Poet, of all antiquity. He was the nephew 
of the famous Seneca, the Philoſopher ; was himſelf a Stoick ; 
and the ſpirit of that Philoſophy breathes throughout his Poem. 
We muſt obſerve too, that he is the only antient Epic Poet 
whom the ſubje& of his Poem really and deeply intereſted. 
Lucan recounted no fiction. He was a Roman, and had felt 
all the direful effects of the Roman civil wars, and of that ſevere 
deſpotiſm which ſucceeded the loſs of Liberty. His high and 
bold ſpirit made him enter deeply into this ſubject, and kindle, 
on many occaſions, into the moſt real warmth. Hence, he 
abounds in exclamations and apoſtrophes, which are, almoſt 
always, well-timed, and ſupported with a vivacity and fire that 
do him no ſmall honour. 


Bor it is the fate of this: Poet, that his beauties can never be 
mentioned, without their ſuggeſting his blemiſhes alſo. As his 
principal excellency is a lively and glowing genius, which ap- 
pears, ſometimes, in his deſcriptions, and very often in his 
ſentiments, his great defect in both is, want of moderation. 
He carries every thing to an extreme. He knows not where 
to ſtop. From an effort to aggrandiſe his objects, he becomes 
tumid and unnatural: and it frequently happens, that where 
the ſecond line of one of his deſcriptions is ſublime, the third, 
in which he meant to riſe ſtill higher, is perfectly bombaſt. 
Lucan lived in an age, when the Schools of the Declaimers had 


begun to corrupt the Eloquence, and Taſte of Rome. He was 
2 not 
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the genius of the Poet, betrays the ſpirit of the Declaimer. 


ON the whole, however, he is an Author of lively and ori- 
ginal genius. His ſentiments are ſo high, and his fire, on oc- 
caſions, ſo great, as to atone for many of his defects; and paſ- 
ſages an be produced from him, which are inferior to none in 


any Poet whatever. The characters, for inſtance, which he 


455 
not free from the infection; and too often, inſtead of ſhowing L E ST. 


XLIV. 
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26/4 


draws of Pompey and Cæſar in the firſt Book, are maſterly ; my 


and the compariſon of Pompey to the 8 — oak is 
h poetical: | 


_— —— totus popularibus auris. 
Impelli, plauſuque ſui gaudere theatri; 
Nec reparare novas vires, multumque priori 
Credere fortunæ; ſtat magni nominis umbra, 
Qualis, frugifero quercus ſublimis in agro, 
Exuvias veteres populi, ſacrataque geſtans 

Dona ducum ; nec jam validis radicibus hærens, 
Pondere fixa ſuo eſt ; nudoſque per acra ramos 
Effundens, truneo, non frondibus, efficit umbram. 
At quamvis primo nutet cafura ſub Euro, 
Et circum ſilvæ firmo ſe robore tollant, 
Sola tamen colitur. Sed non in Cæſare tantum 
Nomen erat, nec fama ducis ;. ſed neſcia virtus 


Stare loco; ſoluſque pudor non vincere bello; 


Acer et indomitus ®F,—<<—= L. I. 32. 
Bur 
* With gifts and liberal bounty ſought for fame, 264 
And lov'd to hear the vulgar ſhoot his name; 
In his own theatre rejoiced to ſit, 
Amidſt the noiſy praiſes of the pit. 
Careleſs 
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Bur when we confider the whole executipn of his Poem, we 
that his poetical fire was not under 


the government of either ſound judgment, or correct taſte. His 
genius had ftrength, but not tendernefs; nothing of what may 


be called amcenity, or ſweetneſs. In his Style, there 1s abund- 


ance of force; but a mixture of harfhneſs, and frequently ef ob- 


Kurity, occaſioned by his deſire of expreſſing himſelf in a 


Careleſs of future ills that might betide, - 8 
No aid he ſought to prop his falling fide, 
But on his former fortune much rely'd. 
Still ſeem'd he to poſſeſs, and fill his place; 
But ſtood the ſhadow of what once he was. a ; 


26 + So, in the field with Cores” bounty ſpread, 
Uprears ſome ancient oak his revirend head: + 


.. 5 Chaplets, and ſacred gifts his houghs adorn, 
And ſpoils of war by mighty heroes, worn; 
But the firſt vigour of his. root now gone, Fe INE 
He ſtands dependant on his weight alones oe 
All bare his naked branches are diſplayed, * 1 whe 
And with His leaf leſt trunk he forms 4 Wade. 
Vet though the winds his ruin daily threat, 
As every blaſt would heave him from his "OS; 
Though thouſand fairer trees the field ſupplies, - 
That rich in youthful verdure æound him riſe, 
Fix'd in his ancient ſeat, he yields to none, 
And wears the honours of the grove alone. 
But Cæſar's greatneſs, and his ſtrength was more, 
Than paſt renown and antiquated power; E 
T was not the fame of what he once had been, 
Or tales in old records or annals ſeen; 
But *twas a valour, reſtleſs, unconfin'd, þ 
Which no fucceſs could ſate, nor limits bind; 
*T was ſhame, a ſoldier's ſhame; untaught to Held, 


That bluſhed for nothing but an ill-fought fickk 
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pointed and unuſual manner. Compared with Virgil, he may L * 266 
be allowed to have more fire and higher ſentiments, but in every 


thing elſe, falls infinitely below him, particularly in purity, 
elegance, and tenderneſs. 


As Statius and Silius Italicus, though they be Poets of the 
Epic Claſs, are too inconfiderable for particular criticiſm, I 


proceed next to Taſſo, the moſt diſtinguiſhed Epic Poet in Mo- 
dern Ages. 


His Feruſalem Delivered, was publiſhed in the year 1574. 
It is a Poem regularly and ſtrictly Epic, in its whole conſtruc- 
tion; and adorned with all the beauties that belong to that ſpe- 
cies of Compoſition. The ſubject is, the Recovery of Jeruſalem 
from the Infidels, by the united powers of Chriſtendom; which, 

in itſelf, and more eſpecially according to the ideas of Taſſo's 

age, was a ſplendid, venerable, and heroic enterpriſe. The 
oppoſition of the Chriſtians to the Saracens, forms an intereſting 
contraſt. The ſubje& produces none of thoſe fierce and ſhock- 
ing ſcenes of civil diſcord, which hurt the mind in Lucan, but 
exhibivs the efforts of zeal and bravery, inſpired by an honourable 
object. The ſhare which Religion poſſeſſes in the enterprize, 
both tends to render it more auguſt, and opens a natural field for 
machinery, and ſublime deſcription. The action too lies in a 
country, and at a period of time, ſufficiently remote to allow an 
intermixture of fabulous tradition and fiction with true Hits 
EE WAP 


EO fn the conduct of the ſtory, Taſſo has ſhown a rich and fer- 6 
ile invention, which, in a Poet, is a capital quality. He is 
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full of events; and thoſe too abundantly various, and diverſi- 
fied in their kind. He never allows us to be tired by mere 
war and fighting. He frequently ſhifts the ſcene; and, from 
camps and battles, tranſports us to more pleafing objects. Some- 
times the ſolemnities of religion; ſometimes the intrigues of 
love; at other times, the adventures of a journey, or even the 
incidents of paſtoral life, relieve and entertain the Reader. At 
the ſame time, the whole work is artfully connected, and while 
there is much variety in the parts, there is perfect unity in the 


plan. The. recovery of Jeruſalem is the object kept in view 


through the whole, and with it the Poem cloſes. All the Epi- 
ſodes, if we except that of Olindo and Sophronia, in the ſecond 
Book, on which I formerly paſſed a cenſure, are ſuthgently re- 
lated 4 che, mein 2 . the Poem. 1 5 1 5 
"Tax Pon! 18 3 with a variety "of had, and 
thoſe too both clearly marked and well ſupported. Godfrey, the 
leader of the enterpriſe, prudent, moderate, brave; Tancred, 
amorous, generous, and gallant, and well contraſted with the 
fierce and brutal Argantes; Rinaldo, (who is properly the Hero 
of the Poem, and is in part copied after Homer's Achilles) 
paſſionate and reſentful, ſeduced by the allurements of Ar- 
mida; but a perſonage, on the whole, of much zeal, honour, 
and heroiſm. The brave and high-minded Solyman, the ten- 


der Erminia, the artful and violent Armida, the maſculine Clo- 


rinda ; are all of them well drawn and animated figures. In 
the charaCteriſtical part, Taſſo is indeed remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed; he is, in this reſpect, ſuperior to Virgil; and yields to 
no Poet, except M Homer. 


He 
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He abounds very much with machinery; and in this part of L * 


the work his merit is more dubious. Wherever cæleſtial being 
are made to interpoſe, his machinery is noble. God looking 
down upon the hoſts, and, on different occaſions, ſending an 
Angel to check the Pagans, and to rebuke the evil ſpirits, pro- 
duces a ſublime effect. The deſcription of Hell too, with the 
appearance and Speech of Satan, in the beginning of the 4th 
book, is extremely ſtriking ; and plainly has been imitated by 
Milton, though he muſt be allowed to have improved upon it. 
But che devils, the enchanters, and the conjurers, act too great 
a part throughout Taffo's Poem; and forma fort of dark and 
gloomy machinery, not pleaſing to the imagination. The en- 
_ chanted wood, on which the Nodus, or Intrigue of the Poem, is 
made in a great meaſure to depend; the meſſengers ſent in 
queſt of Rinaldo, in order that he may break the charm-; their 
being conducted by a Hermit to a Cave in the centre of the 
earth; the wonderful voyage which they make to the Fortunate 
Iſlands ; and their recovering Rinaldo from the charms of Ar- 
mida and voluptuouſneſs; are ſcenes which, though very 
amuſing, and deſcribed with the higheſt beauty of Poetry, yet 
muſt be confeſſed to carry the marvellous to a degree of extra- 
Vagance. | | 
IN general, that for which Taſſo is moſt liable to cenſure, is 
a certain romantic vein, which runs through many of the ad- 
ventures and incidents of his Poem. The objects which he pre- 
ſents to us, are always great; but ſometimes, too remote from 
probability. He retains ſomewhat of the taſte of his age, 
which was not reclaimed from an extravagant admiration of the 
ſtories of Knight errantry ; ſtories, which the wild, but rich and 
REES! 3N 2 1 agreeable 
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agreeable imagination of Arioſto, had raiſed into freſh reputation. 


n apology, however, for Taſſo, it may be ſaid, that he is not 


more' marvellous and romantic than either Homer, or Virgil. 
All the difference is, that in the one we find: the Romance of 
* in the other, that of r 32259. 


. , 


Wir all the W of deſeription, and of Poetical Style, 
Taſſo. remarkably abounds. Both his deſcriptions, and his Style, 
are much diverſiſied, and well-ſuited to each other. In deſcrib- 
ing magnificent objects, his Style is firm and majeſtic ; when 
he deſcends to gay and pleaſing ones, ſuch as Erminia's Paſ- 
toral Retreat in the Seventh Book, and the Arts and Beauty of 
Armida in the Fourth Book, it is ſoft and inſinuating. Both 
thoſe deſcriptions, which I have mentioned, are exquiſite in their 
kind. His battles are animated, and very properly varied in the 
incidents; inferior however to Homer's, in point of ſpirit and fire. 


1s his ſentiments, Taſſo is not ſo happy as in his deſcrip- 
tions. It is indeed rather by actions, characters, and deſerip- 
tions, that he intereſts us, than by the ſentimental part of the 
work. He is far inferior to Virgil in tenderneſs. When he 
aims at being pathetic and ſentimental in his ſpeeches, he 1 is apt 


to become artificial and ſtrained. 


W1TH regard to points and conceits, with which he has 
often been reproached, the cenſure has been carried too far, 
Affectation is by no means the general character of 'Taſlo's man- 
ner, Which, upon the whole, is maſculine, ſtrong, and correct. 


On ſome occaſions, indeed, eſpecially as I juſt now obſerved,” 28 


when he ſeeks to be tender, he degenerates i into forced and un- 
] 7 natural 
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natural ideas ; but theſe are far from being ſo frequent or com- L F 


mon as has been ſuppoſed. Threeſcore or fourſcore lines re- 
trenched from the Poem, would fully clear it, I am perſuaded, 
of all ſuch exceptionable paſſages. 


W1TH Boileau, Dacier, and the other French Critics of the 
laſt age, the humour prevailed of decrying Taſſo; and paſſed 


apt to imagine, they were not much acquainted with Taſſo; or 
at leaſt they muſt have read him, under the influence of ſtrong 
prejudices. For to me it appears tear, that the Jeruſalem is, 
in rank and dignity, the third regular Epic Poem in the World; 
and comes next to the Iliad and Æneid. Taſſo may be juſtly 
held inferior to Homer, in ſimplicity and in fire ; to Virgil, in 
tenderneſs ; to Milton, in daring ſublimity of genius; but to no 
other he yields in any poetical talents ; and for fertility of in- 
vention, variety of incidents, expreſſion of characters, richneſs 
of deſcription, and beauty of Style, I know no Poet, — 
the three juſt named, that can be compared to him. 


ARlos ro, the great rival of Taſſo in Italian Poetry, cannot, 
with any propriety, be claſſed among the Epic Writers. The 
fundamental rule of Epic Compoſition is, to recount a heroic en- 
terpriſe, and to form it into a regular ſtory, Though there is 
a ſort of unity and connection in the plan of Orlando Furioſo, 
yet, inſtead of rendering this apparent to the Reader, it ſeems to 
have been the Author's intention to keep it out of view, by the 
deſultory manner in which the Poem is carried on, and the per- 
petual interruptions of the ſeveral ſtories before they are finiſhed, 
Arioſto appears to have deſpiſed all regularity of plan, and to 
hav 


from them to ſome of the Engliſh Writers. But one would be 
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L * © have choſen to give looſe reins to a copious and rich, but extra- 


h vagan 


t fancy. At the ſame time, there is ſo much Epic matter 
in the Orlando Furioſo, that it would be improper to paſs it by 
without ſome notice. It unites indeed all ſorts of Poetry; 
ſometimes Comic and Satiric ; ſometimes light and licentious; 
at other times highly heroic, deſcriptive, and tender. What- 


ever ſtrain the Poet. aſſumes, he excells in it. He is always 


maſter of his ſuhject 3Feems'ts play himfelf with it; and leaves 
us ſometimes at a loſs to know whether he be ſerious, or in Jeſt. 
He is ſeldom dramatic; ſometimes, but not often, entinenml; 
but in narration and deſcription, perhaps no Poet ever went 
beyond him. He makes every ſcene which he deſeribes, and 
every event which he relates, paſs before our eyes; and in his 
ſelection of circumſtances, is eminently pictureſque. His Style 
is much varied, always ſuited to the ſubject, and adorned with 
a remarkably ſmooth and melodious Verſification. 


As the Italians make their boaſt aſſo, ſo do the Portu-- 
gueſe of Camoens ; who was neayly cotemporary with Taſſo, 
but whoſe Poem was publiſhed before the Jeruſalem. The ſub- 
ject of it, is the firſt diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies by Vaſco de 
Gama; an enterpriſe ſplendid in its nature, and extremely in- 
tereſting to the countrymen of Camoens, as it laid the founda- 
tion of their future wealth and conſideration in Europe. The 
Poem opens with Vaſco and his fleet appearing on the ocean, 
between the Iſland Madagaſcar, and the Coaſt of Mthiopia. 
After various attempts to land on that coaſt, they are at laſt 


hoſpitably received in the kingdom of Melinda. Vaſco, at the 


deſire of the King, gives him an account of Europe, recites a, 


| cena hiſtory of Portugal, and relates all the adventures of the 
* 
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voyage, which had preceded the opening of the Poem. This LECT. 


XLIV. 


recital takes up three Cantos, or Books. It is well imagined; Cu 


contains a great many poetical beauties ; and has no defect, ex- 
cept that Vaſco makes an unſeaſonable diſplay of learning to the 
African Prince, in frequent alluſions to the Greek and Roman 
Hiſtories. Vaſco and his countrymen afterward ſet forth to 
purſue their voyage. The ſtorms and diſtreſſes which they en- 
counter; their arrival at Calecut on the Malabar coaſt ; their 
reception and adventures in that country, and at laſt their re- 
turn homewards, fill up the reſt of the Poem. 

THE whole work is conducted according to the Epic Plan: 
Both the ſubje& and the incidents are magnificent; and, joined 
with ſome wildneſs and irregularity, there aapgar? in- the exe- 
cution much poetic ſpirit, ſtrong fancy, and bold deſcription ; as 
far as I can judge from tranſlations, without any knowledge of 
the original, There is no attempt towards. painting charaQers 
in the Poem; Vaſco is the hero, and the only perſonage indeed: 
that makes any — — 


8 © - 


Tur des of ke Luſiad' is perfediy e e not 
only is it formed of a ſingular mixture of Chriſtian ideas, and 
Pagan mythology; but it is ſo conducted, that the Pagan Gods 
appear to be the true Deities, and Chriſt and the Bleſſed Virgin, 
to be ſubordinate agents. One great ſcope of the Portugueſe 
expedition, our Author informs us, is to propagate the Chriſtian 
faith, and to extirpate Mahometaniſm. In this religious under- 
taking, the great protector of the Portugueſe is Venus, and 
their great adverſary is Bacchus, whoſe diſpleaſure is excited, 
by Vaſco's attempting to rival his fame in the Indies. Councils 
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of the Gods are held, in which Jupiter is introduced, as fore- 
telling the downfal of Mahometaniſm, and the-propagation of 
the Goſpel. Vaſco, in great diſtreſs from a ſtorm, prays moſt 
ſeriouſly to God; implores the aid of Chriſt and the Virgin, 
and begs for ſuch aſſiſtance as was given to the Iſrealites, when 
they were paſling through the Red Sea, and to the Apoſtle 
Paul, when he was in hazard of ſhipwreck. In return to this 
prayer, Venus appears, who diſcerning the ſtorm to be the 
work of Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and procures the winds 
to be calmed. Such- ſtrange and prepoſterous machinery, 
ſhows how much Authors have been miſled by the abſurd 
opinion, that there could be no Epic Poetry without the Gods 
of Homer, Towards the end of the work, indeed, the Author 
gives us an awkward ſalvo for his whole Mythology; making 
the. Goddeſs Thetis inform Vaſco, that ſhe, and the reſt of the 
Heathen Deities, are no more- than names to delpribe the . . 


tions of Providence. * 


* * A % # - * 
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Tuzzz 3 however, ſome fine machinery, of a different 
kind, in the Luſiad. The genius of the river Ganges appear- 
ing to' Emanuel, King of Portugal, in a dream, inviting that 
Prince to diſcover his ſecret ſprings, and acquainting him, that 
he was the deſtined monarch for whom the treaſures of the Eaſt 
were reſerved, is a happy idea. But the nobleft conception of 
this ſort, is in the Fifth Canto, where Vaſco- is recounting to 
the King of Melinda, all the wonders which he met with in his 
navigation, He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at the 
Cape of Good Hope, which never before had been doubled by 

any navigator, there appeared to them, on a ſudden, a huge and 


-- Sith fantom riſing out of the ſea, in the midſt of tem- 
peſts 


THE TELEMACHUS OF FENELON. 


peſts and thunders, with a head that reached the clouds, and a 
countenance that filled them with terror. This was the genius, 
or guardian, of that.hitherto unknown ocean. It ſpoke to them 
with a voice like thunder ; menaced them, for invading thoſe 
ſeas which he had ſo long poſſeſſed undiſturbed ; and for daring 


to explore thoſe ſecrets of the deep, which never had been re- 
vealed to the eye of mortals ; required them to proceed no far- 


ther; if they ſhould proceed, foretold all the ſucceſſive cala- 
mities that were to befal them; and then, with a mighty noiſe, 
diſappeared. This is one of the moſt folemn and ſtriking pieces 
of machinery that ever was employed ; and is ſufficient to ſhow 
that Camoens is a Poet, though of an mr, yet of a bold 


and a lofty e 5 


"is reviewing the Epic Poets, it were unjuſt to make no men- 
tion of the amiable Author of the Adventures of Telemachus. 
His work, though not compoſed in verſe, is juſtly entitled to 
be held a Poem. The meaſured poetical Proſe, in which it is 
written, is remarkably harmonious ;. and gives the Style nearly 
as much elevation as the French language is capable of ſupport- 
ing, even in regular Verſe. 


Tux plan of the work is, in general, well contrived; and is 


" 
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deficient neither in Epic grandeur, nor unity of object. The 


Author has entered with much felicity into the ſpirit and ideas 
of the Ancient Poets, .particularly into the Ancient Mythology, 
which retains more dignity, and makes a better figure in his 


I have made no mention of the Araucana, an Epic Poem, in Spaniſh, 


compoſed by Alonzo &Ercilla, becauſe I am unacquainted with the original , 


language, and have not ſeen any tranſlation of it. A full account of it is given 
by Mr. Hayley, in the Notes upon his Eſſay on Epic Poetry. 
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L. . hands, than in thoſe of any other Modern Poet. 
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| thor? in ſome paces enters; and from the diſcourſes and In 
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His deſcrip- 
tions are rich and beautiful ; eſpecially of the ſofter and calmer 
ſcenes, for which the genius of Fenelon was beſt ſuited ; ſuch as 
the incidents of paſtoral life, the pleaſures of virtue, or a- 
country flouriſhing in peace. There is an inimitable ſweetneſs 
and tenderneſs in ſeveral of the Py of this kind, which he 
has Re 


Tux beſt executed part of the work, is the firſt Six Books, 
in which Telemachus recounts his adventures to Calypſo. The- 
narration, throughout them, is lively and- intereſting. Aſter- 
wards, eſpecially in the laſt twelve books, it becomes more ten : 
dious and languid; and in the warlike adventures which te £6 E 
attempted, there is a great defect of vigour. The chief objee- : 
tion againſt this work being claſſed” with Epic Poems, ariſes 
from the minute details of virtuous policy, into which the Au- 


tions of Mentor, which recur upon us too often, and tc mu ; 
in the ftrain of common-place morality. Though thelk were 
Fell faited to the main deſign of the Author, which was to form 
the mind of a young Prince, yet they ſeem not congruous to 
the nature of Epic Poetry; the object of which is to. improve 
us by means of actions, characters, and ſentiments, rather than 
by delivering profeſſed and formal inſtruction. 


— 


SEVERAL. of the Epic Poets have deſcribe! a deſcent into 
Hell; and in the proſpects they have given us of the inviſible 
world, we may obſerve the gradual refinement of nfen's notions, 
concerning a ſtate of future rewards and puniſhments; The 
defcent of Ulyſſes into Hell, in Homer's Odyſſey, preſents to 
us a very indiſtinet and dreary fort of e The, ſeene, is 
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laid in the country of the Cimmerians; which is always covered L. E CF. 


XLIV. 


with clouds and darkneſs, at the extremity of the ocean. When! 


the ſpirits of the dead begin to appear, we ſcarcely know whe- 


ther Ulyſſes is above ground, or below it. None of the ghoſts, 
even of the heroes, appear ſatisfied with their condition in the 
other world; and when Ulyſſes endeavours to comfort Achilles, 
by reminding him of the illuſtrious figure which he muſt | 
make in thoſe regions, Achilles roundly tells him, that all ſuch 
.ipeeches are idle; for, he would rather be a day-labourer on 
earth, than have the command of all the dead. 


| IN the Sixth Book of the Aneid, we diſcern a much greater 
.refinement of ideas, correſponding to the progreſs which the 


world had then made in philoſophy. The objects there delineated, 
are both more, clear and diſtinct, and more grand and awful. 


The ſeparate manſions of good and of bad ſpirits, with the 
puniſhments of the one, and the employments and happineſs of 


the other, are finely deſcribed ; and in conſiſtency with the 


moſt pure morality, But the viſit which Fenelon makes Tele- 
machus pay to the ſhades, is much more philoſophical ſtill than 
Virgil's. He employs the ſame fables and the fame mytho- 
logy ; but we find the ancient mythology refined by the know- 


ledge of, Fhe true religion, and adorned with that beautiful en- 
thufiafm; for which Fenelon was ſo diſtinguiſhed. His account 
of the bappineſs of the juſt is an excellent deſcription 1 in the 


myſtic ſtrain ; and very expreſſive of the pang and ſpirit of 


* 1 


44 ot 


Verraihs ha given us in hie Henkisdsg a regular Epic 
Poem, in French verſe. In every performance of that celebrated 
Writer, wg.may expect to find marks of genius; and, accord- 
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L SE T. ingly, that work diſcovers, in ſeveral places, that boldneſs in the 
Cn, conceptions, and. that livelineſs and felicity in the expreſſion, 


for which the Author is ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed: Several 


of the compariſons, in particular, which occur in it, are both 


new and happy. But conſidered upon the whole, I cannot 
eſteem it one of his chief productions; and am of opinion, 


that he has ſucceeded infinitely better in Tragic,. than in Epic 
Compoſition. French Verſification ſeems ill adapted to Epic 


Poetry. Beſides it being always fettered by rhyme, the lan- 


guage never aſſumes a ſufficient degree of elevation or majeſty:; 
and appears to be more capable of expreſſing the tender in. 


Tragedy, than of ſupporting the ſublime in Epic. Hence a 


feebleneſs, and ſometimes a proſaic flatneſs, in the Style of the 
Henriade ; and whether from this, or from ſome other Rs . 
the Poem often languiffies. It does not ſeſze the imagination; 


nor intereſt and carry the Reader along, with that ardour which 


ought to be inſpired by a ſublime and —— Epic Poem. 


Tux ſubject of the Henriade, is the triumph of Henry the 
Fourth over the arms of the League. The action of the Poem, 
properly includes only the Siege of Paris. It is in action per- 
fealy Epic in its nature; great, intereſting, and conducted with 
a ſuffictent regard to unity, and all the other critical rules. 
But it is Hable to both the defects which F before remarked in 
Lucan's Pharſalia. It is founded wholly on civil wars; and 
preſents to us thoſe odious and deteſtable objects of maſſacres 
and affaſſinations, which throw a gloom over the Poem. It is 


alſo, like Lucan's, of too recent à date, and comes too much 
within the bounds of well known hiſtory. To remedy this laſt 


defect, and to remove the appearance of being a mere hiſtorian, 
Voltaire has choſen to mix fiction with truth. The Poem, for 
inſtance, 
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inſtance, opens with a voyage of Henry's to England, and an L E CT. 
ay XIV. 
interview between him and Queen Elizabeth; though ever, 
one knows that Henry never was in England, and that theſe 
two illuſtrious perſonages never met. In facts of ſuch pub- 
lic notoriety, a fiction like chis mocks the Reader, and forms an 
unnatural and ill- ſorted mixture with hiſtorical truth. The Epi- 
ode was contrived, in order to give Henry an opportunity of 
recounting the former tranſactions of the civil wars, in imitation 
of the recital which Aneas makes to Dido in the Xneid. But 
the imitation was injudicious. Mneas might, with propriety, 
relate to Dido, tranſactions of which ſhe was either entirely 
ignorant, or had acquired only an imperfect knowledge by fly- 
ing reports. But Queen Elizabeth could not but be ſuppoſed 
to be perfectly appriſed of all the facts, which the Poet makss 
Henry recite to her. 


4 IN order to erabelliſh his ſubject, Voltaire has choſen to em- 

I 4 | ploy a great deal of machinery. But here alſo, I am obliged 
dt0s cenſure his conduct; for the machinery, which he: chiefly 
employs, is of the worſt kind, and the leaſt ſuited to an 

Epic Poem, that of allegorical beings. Diſcord, Cunning, and- 

-Love, appear as perſonages, mix with the human actors, and 

make a conſiderable figure in the intrigue of the Poem. This 

is contrary to every rule of rational criticiſm. Ghoſts, Angels, 


and Devils have popular belief on their ſide, and e be con- Fax 
— .ceived as exiſting. But every one knows, that allegorical be- 
ings are no more than repreſentations of human diſpoſitions and 
paſſions-. They may be employed like other Perſonifications 
and Figures of Speech; or in a Poem, that is wholly allegorical, 
they may occupy the chief place. They are there in their na- 
e Coop tive 


470 


L * tive and proper region; but in a Poem which relates to human 
6 tranſactions, as I had occaſion before to remark, when ſuch 
beings are deſcribed as acting along with men, the imagination 
is confounded ; it is divided between phantaſms and realities, 


and knows not on what to reſt. 
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In juſtice, however, to our Author, I muſt obſerve, that 
the machinery of St. Louis, which he alſo employs, is of a 


better kind, and poſſeſſes real dignity. The fineſt paſſage in 


the Henriade, indeed one of the fineſt that occurs in any Poem, 
is the proſpect of the inviſible world, which St. Louis gives to 


Henry in a dream, in the Seventh Canto. Death bringing the ſouls 
of the departed in ſucceſſion before God; their aſtoniſhment "= 
when arriving from all different countries and religious ſects, 


they are brought into the divine preſence ; when they find their 
ſuperſtitions to be falſe, and have the truth unveiled to them; 


the palace of the Deſtinies opened to Henry, and the pro- 


ſpect of his ſucceſſors which is there given him; are ſtriking 
and magnificent objects, and do honour to the genius of Vol- 
taire. 


Tuouòdn ſome of the Epiſodes in this Poem are properly ex- 
tended, yet the narration is, on the whole, too general; the 
events are too much crowded, and ſuperficially related; which 
is, doubtleſs, one cauſe of the Poem making a faint impreſſion. 
The ftrain of ſentiment which runs through it, is high and 
noble. Religion, appears, on every occaſion, with great and pro- 
per luſtre; and the Author breathes that ſpirit of humanity and 


toleration, which is confpicuous 1 in an his works. | 5% att 


* 
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MILTON's PARADISE LOST. > 


- Mit.ToN, of whom it remains now to ſpeak, has chalked L 1 
out for himſelf a new, and very extraordinary road, in Poetry. 
As ſoon as we open his Paradiſe Loſt, we find ourſelves 
introduced all at once into an inviſible world, and ſurrounded 28/ 
with celeſtial and infernal beings. Angels and Devils, are . 
not the machinery, but principal Actors, in the Poem.; and 
what, in any other compoſition, would be the maxpellous, is 
here only the natural courſe of events. A ſubjec ſo remote 
from the affairs of this world, may furniſh ground to thoſe” © 

- who think ſuch diſcuſſions material, to bring it into doubt, 6 
whether Paradiſe Loft can properly be claſſed among Epic 
Poems. By whatever name it is to be called, it is, undoubtedly, 
one of the higheſt efforts of poetical genius; and in one great 
characteriſtic of the Epic Poem, Majeſty and Sublimity, it is 
fully equal to any that bear that name. 


How far the Author was altogether happy in the choice of 
his ſubject, may be queſtioned. It has led him into very dif- 

ficult ground. Had he taken a ſubject that was more human, 

and leſs theological ; that was more connected with the occur- 

rences of life, and afforded a greater diſplay of the characters 

and paſſions of men, his Poem would, perhaps, have, to the 
bulk of Readers, been more pleaſing and attractive. But the 

fubject which he has choſen, ſuited the daring ſublimity of his 

genius“. It is a ſubje& for which Milton alone was fitted; 


* and 


* 4 He ſeems to have been well ona with his own genius, and to 
know what it was that nature had beſtowed upon him more bountifdlly than. 
t“ upon others; the power of diſplaying the vaſt, illuminating the ſplengid, 
c enforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful. 
Eva He 


. 
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2.95 8. 1. and in the conduct of it, he has ſhown a ſtretch both of imagi- 
Wi nation ant invention, which is perfectly wonderful. It is aſto- 
niſhing how, from the few hints given us in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, he vras able to raiſe ſo complete and regular a ſtructure; 
and to fill his Poem with ſuch a variety of incidents. Dry and 
* harſh paſſages ſometimes occur. The Author appears, upon ſome 
| 12 | occaſions, a Metaphyſixian and a Divine, rather than a Poet. 
. But the general tenor of his work is intereſting ; ; he ſeizes and 
fixes. the imagination; engages, (elevates, and affects us as we 
proceed; which is always a ſure teſt of merit in an Epic Com- 
- poſition. The artful change of his objects; the ſcene laid now 
in Earth, now in Hell, and now in Heaven, affords a ſufficient 
diverſity; while unity of plan is, at the ſame time, perfectly 
ſupported. We have ſtill life, and calm ſcenes, in the employ- 
ments of Adam and Eve in Paradiſe ; and we have buſy ſcenes 
and great actions, in the enterpriſe of Satan, and the wars of the 
| Angels. The innocence, purity, and amiableneſs of our firſt 
28 6 parents, oppoſed to the pride and ambition of Satan, furniſhes 
a happy contraſt, that reigns throughout the whole Poem; 
only the CEonguſion, as I before obſerved, is too ung for _ 


Poetry. 


Tux natureof the ſubject did not admit any great diſplay of cha- 
racers; but ſuch as could be introduced, are ſupported with much 
propriety. Satan, in particular, makes a ſtriking figure, and is, 
indeed, the beſt drawn character in the Poem. Milton has not de- 
ſeribed him, ſuch as we ſuppoſe an infernal ſpirit to be. He has, 


a an; n 70 n 0 ace be bd; on 


mags tire his fancy, without the cenſure of extravagance.” 
. "nr _ 9 33 * Life of Milton. 
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more ſuitably to his own purpoſe, given him a human, that is, 
a mixed character, not altogether void of ſome good qualities. 
He is brave and faithful to his troops. In the midſt of his im 

piety, he is not without ' remorſe. He is even touched with 
pity for our firſt parents; and juſtifies himſelf in his deſign 
againſt them, from the neceſſity of his ſituation. He is ac- 
tuated by ambicion and reſentment, rather than by pure ma- 
lice. In ſhort, Milton's Satan is no worſe than many a conſpi- 
rater or factious chief, that makes a figure in hiſtory. The 
different characters of Beelzebub, Moloch, Belial, are exceed- 
ingly well painted in thoſe eloquent ſpeeches which they make, 
in the Second Book. The good Angels, though always de- 
ſcribed with dignity and propriety, have more uniformity than 
the infernal Spirits in their appearance; though among them, 
too, the mild condeſcenſion of Raphael, and the tried fidelity of 
Abdiel; form proper characteriſtical diſtinctions. The attempt 
to deſcribe God Almighty himſelf, and to recount dialogues 
between the Father and the Son, was too bold and arduous, 
and is that wherein our Poet, as was to have been expected, 
has been moſt unſucceſsful. With regard to his human cha- 
raCters ; the innocence of our firſt parents, and their love, are 
finely and delicately painted. In ſome of his ſpeeches to Ra- 
phael and to Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too knowing and refined 
for his ſituation. Eve is more diſtinctly characteriſed. Her 
gentleneſs, modeſty, and frailty, mark very expreſſively a fe- 


male character. 


MiLrox's great and diſtinguiſhing excellence is, his ſubli- 
mity. In this, perhaps, he excels Homer ; as there is no doubt 
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LE C T. of his leaving Virgil, and every other Poet, far behind him. 
——-Þ Almoſt the whole of the Firſt and Second Books of Paradiſe 
Loſt, are continued inſtances of the high ſublime. The 

proſpect of Hell and of the fallen Hoit, the appearance and be- 

haviour of Satan, the conſultation of the infernal Chiefs, and 

Satan's flight through Chaos to the borders of this world, diſ- 

cover the moſt lofty ideas that ever entered into the conception 

085% any Poet. In the Sixth Book alſo, there is much grandeur, 
particularly in the appearance of the Meſſiah; though ſome 
parts of that book are cenſurable; and the witticiſms of the 
Devils upon the effe& of their artillery, form an intolerable 

blemiſh. Milton's ſublimity is of a different kind from that of 

| Homer. Homer's is generally accompanied with fire and impe- 
tuoſity; Milton's poſſeſſes more of a calm and amazing grandeur. 

Homer warms and .hurries us along; Milton fixes us in a. ſtate 

of aſtoniſhment and "elevation... Homer's ſublimity appears 

moſt in the deſcription of actions; Milton' 8„ in that of won- 


derful and Hupenidous objects. 


_—_—— — 


Bur though Milton is moſt diſtinguiſhed for his ſubli- 
mity, yet there is alſo much of the beautiful, the tender, 
and the pleaſing, in many parts of his work. When the 
ſcene is laid in Paradiſe, the imagery is always of the moſt gay 
and ſmiling kind. His deſcriptions ſhow an uncommonly fer- 
tile imagination; and in his ſimilies, he is, for the moſt part, 
remarkably happy. They are ſeldom improperly introduced; 
ſeldom either low, or trite, They generally preſent to us 

' > images taken from the ſublimè or the beautiful claſs of objecte; 
jf they have any faults, it is thetr alluding too frequently to 
5 | 5 matters 


- — 
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matters of learning, and to fables of antiquity. In the latter LEC Te 
part of Paradiſe Loſt, there muſt be con to be a falling 8 
off. With the fall of our firſt parents Milton's genius ſeems 


to decline. Beauties, however, there are, in the concluding od 775 
Books, of the tragic kind. The remorſe and contrition f {1 2 90 
the guilty pair, and their lamentations over Paradiſe, w'en ns 
they are obliged to leave it, are very moving. The laſt . — 72 

Epiſode of the Angel's ſhowing Adam the fate of his poſte- My 

rity, is happily imagined ; but, in many places, the execution | 

18 languid. — 


7 


MiLrox's language and verſification have high merit. His 
Style is full of maj eſty, and wonderfully adapted to his ſubject. 
His blank verſe is harmonious and diverſified, and affords the 
moſt complete example of the elevation, which our language is 
capable of attaining by the force of numbers. It does not 
„ flow 8like-the French verſe, in tame, regular, uniform melody, 
1 which ſoon tires the ear; but is ſometimes ſmooth and flow- 
ing, ſometimes rough; varied in its cadence, and intermixed 
with diſcords, ſo as to ſuit the ſtrength and freedom of Epic 
Compoſition. Neglected and profaic lines, indeed, we ſometimes 
meet with ; but, in a work ſo long, and in the main ſo harmo- 
nious, *heſe may be orgies. 
3 
O the whole; Paradiſe Loſt is a Poem that abounds with 
beauties of every kind, and that juſtly entitles its Author to a 
degree of fame not inferior to any Poet ; though it muſt be alſo 290 
admittec to ha many inequalities. It is the lot of almoſt 
_ high and « aring genius, not to be uniform and correct. 
38 | Milton 
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LECT, Milton is too frequently theological and metaphyſical ; ſome- 
XLIV. . $4 . 1 

— times harſh in his language; often too technical in his words, 

and affectedly oſtentatious of his learning. Many of his faults 

muſt be attributed to the pedantry of the age in which he 

lived. He diſcovers a vigour, a graſp of genius equal to every 

— thing that is great; Sometimes -he-rifes=wbeve—every Porr, at 
other t1 ale, 
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LECTUR E WIV. 


DRAMATIC POETRY—TRAGEDY. 


RAMATIC Poetry has, among all civilized nations, L EC r. 27 
| been conſidered as a rational and uſeful entertainment, XLV. 
and judged worthy of careful and ferious diſcuſſion. Accord- 
ing as it is employed upon the light and the gay, or upon the 
grave and affecting incidents of human life, it divides itſelf into 
the two forms, of Comedy or Tragedy. But as great and ſe- 
rious objects command more attention than little and ludierous 
ones; as the fall of a Hero intereſts the public more than the 
marriage of a private perſon; Tragedy has been always held a 
more dignified entertainment than Comedy. The one reſts 
upon the high paſſions, the virtues, crimes, and ſufferings of 
mankind. The other on their humours, follies, and pleaſures. 
Terror and pity are the great inſtruments of the former; ridi- 
cule is the ſole inſtrument of the latter. Tragedy ſhall there- 272 
fore be the object of our fulleſt diſcuſſion. This and the fol- 
lowing Lecture ſhall be employed on it; after which I ſhall 
treat of what is peculiar to Comedy. 
3 TRAGEDY, 
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TR AGEDY, conſidered as an exhibition of the charaQers and 
behaviour of men, in fome of the moſt trying and critical ſitua- 
tions of life, is a noble idea of Poetry. It is a direct imitation 


of human manners and actions. For it does not, like the Epic 


Poem, exhibit characters by the narration and deſcription of 
the Poet; but the Poet alpen and the perſonages them- 
ſelves are ſet before us, acting and ſpeaking what is ſuitable to 
their characters. Hence, no kind of writing is ſo great a trial 


of the Author's profound knowledge of the human heart. No 


Kind of writing has ſo much pogger, when happily executed, to 
raiſe the ſtrongeſt emotions. It is, or ought to be, a mirror in 
which we behold ourſelves, and the evils to which we are ex- 
2 a faithful copy of the human paſſions, with all their 


qireful effects, when are ſuffered t to become 3 
* 
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A Tragedy 1 is a high and 8 ſprakes'of — 
tion; ſo alſo, in its general ſtrain and ſpirit, it 15 favourable to 
virtue. Such power hath virtue happily over the human mind, 
by the wife and gracious conſtitution of our nature, that as 
admiration cannot be raiſed in Epic Poetry, ſo neither in Tragic 
Poetry can our paſſions be ſtrongly moved, unleſs virtuous 
emotions be awakened within us. Every Poet finds, that it is 
impoſſible to intereſt us in any. character, without repreſenting 
that character as worthy and honourable, though, it may not 
be perfect; and that the great ſecret for raiſing indignation, is 
to paint the perſon who is to be the object of it, in the colours 
of vice and depravity. He may, indeed, nay, he muſt, re- 
preſent the virtuous às ſometimes unfortunate, becauſe this is 
often'the caſe in real life; but he will always ſtudy to engage 
our bentts! in their behalf; and they may be deſcribed as 


unproſperous, 
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unproſperous, yet there is no inſtance of a Trayic Poet n 


preſenting vice as fully triumphant, and happy, in the cata- 


ſtrophe of the Piece. Even when bad men ſucceed in their 


deſigns, puniſhment is made always to attend them; and miſery 
of one kind or other, is ſhown to be unavoidably connected 
with guilt. Love and admiration of virtuous characters, com- 
paſſion for the injured and the diftreſſed, and indignation 


againſt the Authors of their ſufferings, are the ſentiments moſt. 


generally excited by Tragedy. And, therefore, though Dra= 
matic Writers may ſometimes, like other Writers, be guilty of 
improprieties, though they may fail of placing virtue preciſely 
in the due point of light, yet no reaſonable perſon can * 
Tragedy to: be a moral ſpecies of compoſition. Taking 
Tragedies complexly, I am fully perſuaded, that the impreſſions 
left by them upon the mind, are, on the whole, favourable to 

virtue and good diſpoſitions. And, therefore, the zeal which 


Mag pious men Have ſhown againſt the entertainments of the 


Theatre, muſt reft only upon the abuſe of Comedy; which, 


indeed, has frequently been ſo great as to juſtify very ſevere. 


cenſures againft it. 


Taz account which Ariſtotle gives of the deſign of Tragedy, 
is, that it is intended to purge our paſſions by means of pity 
and terror. This is ſomewhat obſcure. Various ſenſes have 
been put upon his words, and much altercation has followed 
among his commentators. Without entering into any contro- 
verſy upon this head, the intention of Tragedy may, I think, 


be more ſhortly and clearly defined, To improve our virtuous 


ſenſibility. If an Author intereſts us in behalf of virtue, forms 
us to compaſſion for the diſtreſſed, inſpires us with proper 
ſentiments, 
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L BY T. ſentiments, on beholding the viciſſitudes of life, and, by means 
of the concern which he raiſes for the misfortunes of others, 


leads us to guard againſt errors in our own conduct, he ac- 
* all the moral purpoſes of Tragedy. 


3 295 wy order to this end, the firſt e is, that he pitek-upen 


ſome moving and intereſting ſtory, and that he conduct it in a 
natural and probable manner. For we muſt obſerve, that the 
natural and the probable muſt always be the baſis of Tragedy; 
and are infinitely. more SHantal there, than in Epic Poetry. 
The object of the Epic Poet, is to excite our admiration by the 
| recital of heroic adventures; and a much lighter degree of pro- 
bability is required when admiration is concerned, than when 
the tender paſſions are intended to be moved. The imagina- 
tion, in che former caſe, is exalted, accommodates itſelf to the 
Poet's idea, and can admit the marvellsüe, without being 
ſhocked. But Tragedy demands a ſtricter imitation of the life 
and actions of men. For the end which it purſues is, not ſo 
much to elevate the imagination, as to affect the heart; and the 
heart always judges more nicely than the imagination, of what 
\ is probable. Paſſion can be raiſed, only by making the impreſ- 
ſions of nature, and of truth, upon the mind. By introducing, 
therefore, any wild or romantic circumſtances into his Story, the 
Poet never fails to check paſſion i in its growth, and of courle, 
8 the main effect of Tragedy. ö 
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Tuls principle, which fk on the cleareſt reaſon, ex- 
296 cludes from Tragedy all machinery, or fabulous intervention of 


/ ' the Gods, Ghoſts have, indeed, maintained their place; as 
being ſtrongly founded on popular belief, and peculiarly ſuited 
| to 
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to heighten the terror of Tragic Scenes. But all unravel- L E G 


lings of the Plot, which turn upon the interpoſition of Deities, 

ſuch as Euripides employs in ſeveral of his plays, are much to 
be condemned; both as clumſy and inartificial, and as deftroy- 
ing the probability of the Story. This mixture of machinery, 
with the Tragic Action, is undoubtedly | a ern in che 
Ancient Theatre. 


IN order to promote that impreſſion of probability which is 
ſo neceſſary to the ſucceſs of Tragedy, ſome Critics have re- 
quired, that the ſubje& ſhould never be a pure fiction invented 
by the Poet, but built on real hiſtory, or known facts. Such, 
indeed, were generally, if not always, the ſubjects of the Greek 
Tragedians. But I cannot hold this to be a matter of any 
great conſequence. It is proved by experience, that a fictitious 
tale, if properly conducted, will melt the heart as much as any 
real hiſtory, In order to our being moved, it is not neceſſary, 
that the events related did actually happen, provided they be 
ſuch, as might eaſily have happened in the ordinary courſe of 


nature. Even when Tragedy horrows its materials from 


Hiſtory, it mixes many a fictitious circumſtance. The greateſt 
part of Readers neither know, nor enquire, what is fabulous 
or what is hiſtorical, in the ſubject. They attend only to what 
is probable, and are touched by events which reſemble nature. 
Accordingly, ſome of the moſt pathetic Tragedies are entirely 
fictitious in the ſubject; ſuch as Voltaire's Zaire and Alzire, 
the Orphan, Douglas, the Fair Penitent, and ſeveral others. 


WuzrTHER the ſubje be of the real or feigned kind, 


"that on which moſt depends for rendering the incidents in a 


——— 10 Tragedy 
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L 33 T. Tragedy probable, and, by means of their probability affecting, 
is the conduct, or management of the Story, and the con- 
| nexion of its ſeveral. parts. To regulate this conduct, Critics 
have laid down the famous rule of the three Unities; the im- 
portance of which, it will be neceſſary to diſcuſs. But, in 
order to do this with more advantage, it will be neceſſary, * 
we firſt look backwards, and trace the riſe and origin of 
x Tragedy, which will give light to ſeveral things relating to the 
_— e $110 Qt 
TRAGEDY, like other arts, was, in its beginnings, rude and 
imperfect. Among the Greeks, from whom our Dramatic En- 
tertainments are derived, the origin of 'Tragedy was no other 
23 5 than the Song which was wont to be ſung at the feſtival of 
Bacchus. A goat was the ſacrifice offered to that God; after 
the ſacrifice, the Prieſts, with the company that joined chem, 


3 ſung Hymns in ho onour of Bacchus ; and from the name of the. 


victim, Tp#yo0g a Goat, Janet] with wor a Song, undoubtedly: 
arole the word, Tatar Go 1 


* — 


THESE ya or Lyric Poems, were e ſung ſometimes by 
the whole company, ſometimes by ſeparate bands, anſwering 
alternately to each other; making what we call a Chorus, with 

its Strophes and Antiſtrophes. In order to throw ſome variety. 
into iis entertains, 2 0 e the Singers, it was” 
ſhould make a recitation in \ Niirſe. Theſpis, Fo. lived about 
536 years before the Chriſtian æra, made this innovation; 1 
and, as it was feliſhed, Æſchylus, wha came! 50. years, aſter 


hir 50 „ be is properly the father of per a ſtep, 
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farther, introduced a Dialogue between two perſons, or actors, 


es in which he contrived to interweave ſome intereſting Story, 


and brought his actors on a Stage, adorned with proper ſcenery 
and decorations. All that theſe actors recited, was called 
Epiſode, or additional Song; and the Songs of the Chorus 
were made to relate no longer to Bacchus, their original ſubject, 
but to the Story in which the Actors were concerned. This 
began to give the Drama a regular form, which was ſoon after 
brought to perfection, by Sophocles and Euripides. It is re- 
markable, in how ſhort a ſpace of time Tragedy grew up 
among the Greeks, from the rudeſt beginnings to its moſt 
perfect ſtate; For Sophocles, the greateſt and moſt correct of 
all the Tragic Poets, flouriſhed only 22 years after Æſchylus, and 
was little more than 70 years poſterior to Theſpis. 


From the account ſrhieff T have now given, it appears, that 
the Chorus was the baſis or foundation of the ancient Tragedy. 
It was not an ornament added to it; or a contrivance deſigned 
to render it more perfect; but, in truth, the Dramatic Dia- 
logue was an addition to the Chorus, which was the original 
entertainment. In proceſs of time; the Chorus, from being the 
principal, became only the acceſſory in Tragedy; till at laſt, in 
Modern Tragedy, it has diſappeared altogether; which forms 

the chief diſtinction between the Ancient and the Modern 


Stage. | 
W | | . | 1 


53 


TH1s has given riſe to a queſtion, much agitated between the 
partizans of the Ancients and the Moderns, whether the Drama 
has gained, or has ſuffered, by the abolition of the Chorus. It 
muſt be admitted, that” the Chorus tended to render Tragedy 
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both more magnificent, and more inftrudtits and Wen It 
was always the moſt Sublime and Poetical Part of the work; 

and being carried on by ſinging, and accompanied with Muſic, 
it muſt, no doubt, have diverſiſied the Entertainment greatly, 
and added to its ſplendour. The Chorus, at the ſame time, 
conveyed conſtant leſſons of Virtue. It was compoſed of ſuch 
perſons as might moſt naturally be ſuppoſed preſent on the oc- 


caſion; inhabitants of the place where the ſoene was laid, often 


the companions of ſome of the pringipal actors, , and, therefore, | 
in ſome degree intereſted in the ifſue of the ation; This 
company, which, in the days of Sopliocles way reſtricted to 
the number of fifteen perſons, was conſtantly on the Stage, 
during the whole performance, mingled in diſcourſe with the 
actors, entered into their concerns, ſuggeſted, counſel and advice 
to them, moraliſed on all the incidents that were going on, and, 
during the intervals of the action, ſung their Odes, or Songs, 
i which they addreſſed the Gods, prayed "for ſucceſs to the 
virtuous, lamented their misfortunes, and delivered. many 
religious and moral ſentiments *. 2 


| | 2M or, 
| # The office of the Chorus is thus deſeribed by Horaco- 
Actoris partes Chorus, officiumque virile | 
Defendat ;, neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Quod non propoſito conducat, et hæreat aptè. 
He bonis faveatque, et eonciketur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes :- © 
Ille dapes laudet menſæ brevis; ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque, & apertis otia portis. 
39 Ille tegat commiſſa; deoſque precetur, et oret 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. Dx Anr. Pogr. 193. 
The Chorus muſt ſupport an actor's part, 8 85 a 
Defend the virtuous, and adviſe with art; | 
| | | Govern 
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Bur, not wichſtanding the advantages which were obtained L E CT. 


by means of the Chorus, the. inconveniences on the other ſide 
are ſo great, as to render the modern practice of excluding the 
Chorus, far more eligible upon the whole. For if a natural and 
probable imitation of human actions be the chief end of the 
Drama, no other perſons ought to be brought on the Stage, 
than thoſe who are neceſſary to the Dramatic action. The in- 
troduction of an adventitious company of perſons, who have 


but a ſlight concern in the buſineſs of the play, is unnatural in 
itſelf, embarraſſing to the Poet, and, though it may render the 


ſpectacle ſplendid, tends, undoubtedly, to render it more cold 
and unintereſting, becauſe: more unlike a real tranſaction. The 
mixture of Muſic, or Song, on the part of the Chorus, witk 
the Dialogue carried on by the Actors, is another unnatural 
circumſtance, removing the repreſentation ſtill farther from the 


__ reſemblance of life. The Poet, beſides, is ſubjected to in- 
| mumerable difficulties, in fo contriving bi plan, that the pre- 


fence af the Chorus, during all the incidents of the Play, {hall 
conſiſt with any probability. The ſcene muſt be conſtantly, 
and often abſurdly, laid in ſome public place, that the Chorus 

may be ſuppoſed to have free acceſs to it. To many things that 
2 to be traninQed 1 in private, the Chorus muſt ever be wir- 


| FILL hs 8 and the proud le: 
And the ſhort feaſts of frugal tables prajſe ; 
Applaud the juftice of well-governed- ſtates, 
And peace triumphant with her open gates. 
Intruſted ſecrets let them ne'er. betray, 
But to the righteous Gods with ardor pray, 
"That fortune, with returning ſmiles, may bleſs 
Afflicted worth, and impious pride depreſs; a 
Vet let their ſongs with apt coherence join, | 
Promote the plot,. and aid the juſt deſign. FRANCIS: 
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LECT. neſſes; they muſt be the eonfedetates of both parties, who 


ſucceſſively upon the Stage, and who are, perhaps, con- 
ſpiring againſt each other. In ſhort, the management of a 
Chorus is an unnatural confinement to a Poet; it. requires too 
great a ſacriſice of probability in the conduct of the action; it 
has too much the air of a theatrical decoration, to be conſiſtent 
with that appearance: of reality, which a Poet bit ever ꝓteſerve 
in order to move our paſſions. The origin of Tragedy, among 


Stage it ſo long maintained poſſeſſion. But it may confidently, 
I think; be aſſerted, that if, inſtead of the Dramatic Dialogue 
having been ſuperalided to the Chorus, the Dialogue itſelf had 
been the firſt invention, the Chorus would, in that ales; never 
have dern e * | | | 


rt: 3 


the Greeks, we have ſeen, was. a chbral Song, or Hymn, te the ri "= 
Gods. There is no wonder, therefore, that on the Greek 
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ONz uſe, I am "x opinion, he ill he: made of the 
Ancient Chorus, and would be à conſiderable i improvement of 
the Modern Theatre; if, inſtead of that unmeaning, and often 
improperly choſen Muſic, with which the Audience is enter 
tained in the intervals between the acts, a Chorus were then to 
be introduced, whoſe Muſic and Songs, though forming no 
part of the Play, ſhould have a relation to the incidents of the 


preceding act, and to the diſpoſitions which thoſe incidents are 


preſumed to have awakened in the SpeQators. By this means, 
the tone of paſſion would be kept, up without interruption ; 


and all the good effects of the antient Chorus might be pre- 


ſerved, for inſpiring proper ſentiments, and for increaſing the 


morality of the Performance, without thoſe inconveniences 


which aroſe from the Chorus forming a conſtituent part of the 
os 
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Play, and mingling unſeaſonably, and unnaturally, with the L * T. 


perſonages of the Drama. W ' , 


AFTER the view which we have taken of the riſe of 
Tragedy, and of the nature of the Ancient Chorus, with the 
advantages and inconveniences attending it, our way is cleared 
for examining, with more advantage, the three Unities of 
Action, Place, and Time, which have generally been con- 
en as eſſential to the proper conduct of the Dramatic Fable. 

Ox theſe ak the firſt, Unity of PIR 1s; ren doubt, GOA 
far the moſt-important. In treating of Epic Poetry, I have 
already explained the nature of it; as conſiſting in a relation 


which all the incidents introduced bear to ſome deſign or effect, 


ſo as to combine- naturally into one whole. - This unity of 
ſubject is ſtill more eſſential to Tragedy, than it is to Epic 
Poetry. For a multiplicity of Plots, or Actions, crowded: intq ---” 
ſo ſhort a ſpace as Tragedy allows, muſt, of neceſſity, diſtract 
the attention, and prevent paſſion from riſing to any height. 
| Nothing, therefore, is worſe conduct in a Tragic Poet, than to 
carry on two independent actions in the ſame Play; the effect 
of which, is, that the mind being ſuſpended and divided be- 
tween them, cannot give itſelf up entirely either to the one, or 
the other. There may, indeed, be -under-plots ; that is, the 
perſons introduced, may have different purſuits and deſigns; but 
the Poet's art muſt be ſhown in managing theſe, ſo as to render 
them ſubſervient to the main action. They ought to be con- 
nected with the cataſtrophe of the Play, and to confpire in 
bringing it forward. If there be any intrigue which ſtands 
ſeparate and independent, and which may be left out without 
affecting 
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— - . affecting the unravelling of the Plot, we may always conclude 
his to be a faulty violation of Unity... Such Epiſodes are not 
permitted here, as in Epic Poetry. | 


Ml. AG 305 | Wz have a clear example of this defect in Mr. Addiſon's 
Cato. The ſubject of this Tragedy is, the death of Cato; and 
a very noble perſonage Cato is, and ſupparted,-by the Author 
with much dignity. But all the love ſcenes in the Play; the 
paſſion. of Cato's two ſons for Lucia, and that of - Juba for 


rs N 5 the principal action, and no effect upon its_- The Amthor 
4 thought his ſubject tod barren i in incidents, and in or er to di- 
* 1 * verſify i it, he has given us, as it were, by the bye, a hiſtory of 
8 FOE: the amours that were going on in Cato's 1 3 by which he 
_ On bath both. broken the Unity of his ſubj and formed a. e 
== 5 unfeaſonable junction of gallantry, with e high ſentiments,” 
= and public ſpirited paſſions which predominate -in other. 7 
and which the Play Was en . to e, Ts” 
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Cato's daughter, are mere Epiſodes; have no connection with . 5 


„ | We muſt take care not to — 1 the Unity of the Addion | 
with the Simplicity of the Plot. Unity, and Simplicity, 1 1mport 
differcnt things in Dramatic Compoſition. | The Plot is {aid to 
be Simple, when a ſmall number of incidents are introduced 


| 
4 1 0 — = 
| by into it. But it may be implex, as the Critics term it, that 1s, 
| 


it may include a conſiderable number of perſons and events, 

and yet not be deficient in Unity; provided all the incidents 

| be made to tend towards the principal object of the Play, and 

ack * be properly connected with it. All the Greek Tragedies not 

; only maintain Unity in the Action, but are remarkably Simple 

5 | in the Plot ; to ſuch a degree, indeed, as ſometimes, to appear 
. | o us too bad. and deſtitute of intereſting events. In the 
OEdipus 


— 


- * , 
247 
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Okdipus Coloneus, for inſtance, of Sophocles, the whole ſub- L E C T. 


ject is no more than this: OEdipus, blind and miſerable, 
wanders to Athens, and wiſhes to die there; Creon, and his 
-ſon Polynices, arrive at the ſame time, and endeavour, ſe- 
parately, to perſuade the old man to return to Thebes, each 


with a view to his own intereſt ; he will not go; Theſeus, the 


king of Athens, protects him; and the play ends with his 
death. In the Philoctetes of 4 ſame Author, the Plot, or 
Fable, is nothing more than Ulyſſes, and the ſon of Achilles, 
ſtudying to perſuade the diſeaſed PhiloCtetes to leave his unin- 
-habited iſland, and go with them to Troy; which he refuſes to 
do, till Hercules, whoſe arrows he poſſeſſed, deſcends from 


Heaven and commands him. Yet theſe imple, and ſeemingly - 


barren ſubjects, are wrought up with ſo much art rt by Sophocles, 
as to become very tender and affecting. ti 

AMONG the Moderns, much greater variety of events has 
been admitted into Tragedy. It has become more the theatre 
of paſſion than it was among the Ancients. A greater diſplay 
of characters is attempted ; more intrigue. and action are carried 
on; our curioſity is more awakened, and more intereſting ſitua- 
tions ariſe. This variety is, upon the whole, an improvement 
on Tragedy ; it renders the entertainment bath more animat- 
ed, and more inſtructive ; and when kept within due bounds, 
may be perſectly conſiſtent with unity of ſubject. But the Poet 
muſt, at the ſame. time, beware of not deviating too far from 


Simplicity, in the eonſtruction of his Fable. For if he over- 


charges it with Action and Intrigue, it becomes perplexed and 
embarraſſed; and, by eonſequence, loſes much of its effeQ. 

Congreve's © Mourning Bride,” a Tragedy, otherwiſe far from 
Vor. II. 3 R being 


„ 


Fg — — 


* 
— 5 

»- 

_ 


LE C F. being void of merit, fails in this reſpect; and may be given as 
— an inftayce of one ſtanding in perfect oppoſition to the ſimpli- : #4; 
city of the ancient Plots. The incidents ſucceed one another 
too rapidly. The Play is too full of buſineſs, It is difficult for 
the mind to follow and comprehend the whole ſeries of events; 
: and, what is the greateſt fault of all, the cataſtrophe, which 
| ought always to be plain and ſumple, i is brought about in 3 


manner too artificial ang intricate. 


UniTy of Action muſt not only be ftudied in the generat 
conſtruction of the Fable, or Plot, but muſt regulate: the ſeveral 
acts and ſcenes, into which the Play is divided. 


308 THe diviſion of every Play, into Five Acts, has no other 
foundation than common practice, and the n of: 
i Horace: 


* 914 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto produRtior actu 
F. abula, —— D Az TE Poet, ** 


It is a diviſion purely arbitrary. There is ned. in the nature 
of the Compoſition which fixes this number rather than any 
other; and it had been much better if no ſuch number had 
been aſcertained, but every Play had been allowed to divide 
itſelf into as many parts, or intervals, as the ſubject 2 
pointed out. On the Greek Stage, whatever may have been 
the caſe on the Roman, the diviſion by Acts was totally un 
known. The word, Act, never once occurs in Ariſtotle's 
Poetics, in which he defines exactly every part of the Drama, 


* Tf you would have your Play deſerve ſucceſs, 55 
Give it five Acts complete, nor more, nor leſs. Fancy, 1 5 15 
an 


0 


- 
os, 


I 


in his own words, into the Prologue, the Epiſode, and the Exode. 
The Greek Tragedy was, indeed, one continued repreſenta- 
tion, from beginning to end. The Stage was never empty, nor 
the curtain let fall. But, at certain intervals, when the Actors 
retired, the Chorus continued and ſung. Neither do theſe 


Songs of the Chorus divide the Greek Tragedies into five 


=: photons, ſimilar to our acts; though ſome of the Commenta- 
tors have endeavoured to force them into this office. But it is 


N pen, that the intervals at which the Chorus ſung, are ex- 
tremely unequal and irregular, ſuited to the occaſion and the 


ſubject; and would divide the Play ſometimes into three, 
ſometimes into ſeven or eight acts“. | 


As practice has now eftabliſhed a different plan on the 
Modern Stage, has divided every Play into Five Acts, and made 
a total pauſe in the repreſentation at the end of each Act, the 
Poet muſt be careful that this Pauſe ſhall fall in a proper place ; 
where there is a natural pauſe in the Action; and where, if 


the imagination has any thing to ſupply, that is not repreſented 


on the Stage, it may be ſuppoſed to have been tranſacted during 
the Interval. 


Tun Firſt AQ ought to contain a clear expoſition of the ſub- 
Ject. It ought to be ſo managed as to awaken the curioſity of 
the Spectators; ; and, at the fame time, to furniſh them with 
materials for underſtanding the ſequel. It ſhould make them 
acquainted with the perſonages Who are to appear, with their 
rer views and intereſts, and with the ſituation of affairs at 


| » See the Diſlertaion prefixed to Franklin's Tranſlation of Sophocles. 
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and divides it into the beginning, the middle, and the end; or, L E 10 T. 
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LE OT. the time when the Play commences. A ſtriking Introduction, 


XLV. 
—  ſ{uch as the firſt ſpeech of Almeria, in the Mourning Bride, 


and that of Lady Randolph, in Douglas, produces a happy 


effect; but this is what the ſubje& will not always admit. In 
the ruder times of Dramatic Writing, the expoſition of the 
ſubject was wont to be made by a Prologue, or by a ſingle 
Actor appearing, and giving full and direct information to the 
Spectators. 
opened in this manner. But ſuch an Introduction is extremely 
inartificial, and, therefore, is now totally aboliſhed, and the 
ſubject made to open itſelf by converſation, among the firſt 
Actors who are brought upon the Stage. 


DuRING the courſe of the Drama, in the Second, Third, and 

+ \F Fourth Acts, the Plot ſhould gradually thicken. The great 
object which the Poet ought here to have in view, is, by in- 
tereſting us in his Story, to keep our paſſions ods awake. 
As ſoon as he allows us to languiſh, there is no more. Tragic 
merit. He ſhould, therefore, introduce no perſonages but ſuch 
as are neceſſary for carrying on the action. He ſhould, contrive 
to place thoſe, whom he finds it proper to introduce, in the moſt 
FH intereſting ſituations. He ſhould have no ſcenes of idle conver- 
ſation, or mere declamation. The Action of the Play ought to 
be always advancing ; and as it advances, the ſuſpenſe, and the 
concern of the Spectators, to be raiſed more and more. This is 
the great excellency of Shakeſpeare, that his, ſcenes are full of 
ſentiment and Action, never of - mere Aon whereas, 
often a fault of the beſt French Tragedians, that Aich allow. 
the Action to languiſh, for the ſake of a long and artful 
Dialogue. Sentiment, Paſſion, Pity, and Terror, ſhould reign 


throughout 


Some of #ſchylys's and Euripides's Plays are 
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throughout a Tragedy. Every thing ſhould be full of move- L E C T. 


ments. 'An uſeleſs incident, or an unneceſſary converſation, 


weaken the intereſt which we take in the Action, and zeudes-us 
cold and inattentive, 


TuE Fifth Act is, the ſeat of the cataſtrophe, or the unravel- 
ling of the Plot, in which-we always expect the art and genius 
of the Poet to be moſt fully diſplayed. The firſt Rule concern- 
ing it, is, that it be brought about by probable and natural 
means. Hence all unravellings which turn upon diſguiſed 
habits, rencounters by night, miſtakes of one perſon) for ano- 


ther, and other ſuch Theatrical and Romantic circumſtances, 


are to be condemned as faulty. In the next place, the Ca- 
taſtrophe ought always to be ſimple ; to depend on few events, 
and to include but few perſons. Paſſion never riſes ſo high 
when it is divided among many objects, as when it is directed 
towards one, or a few. And it is ſtill more checked, if the 
incidents be ſo complex and intricate, that the underſtanding is 


put on the ſtretch to trace them, when the heart ſhould be 


| wholly delivered up to emotion. The cataſtrophe of the 
Mourning Bride, as I formerly hinted, offends againſt both 
theſe rules. In the laſt place, the cataſtrophe of a Tragedy 
ought to be the reign of pure ſentiment and paſſion. In pro- 
portion as it approaches, every thing ſhould warm and glow. 


No long diſcourſes ; no cold reaſonings; no parade of genius, 


in the midſt of thoſe ſolemn and awful events, that cloſe. ſome 


of the great Revolutions of human fortune. There, if any- 
where, the Poet muſt be ſimple, ſerious, pathetic ; and ſpeak 


no language but that of nature. 
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LECT, 


" XLV, 
— — 


Tux Ancients were fond of unravellings, which turned upon 
what is called, an Anagnoriſis, or, a diſcovery of ſome per- 


ſon to be different from what he was taken to be. When 


ſuch diſcoveries are artfully conducted, and produced in 
critical ſituations, they are extremely ſtriking; ſuch as that 
famous one in Sophocles, which makes the whole fubject of his 
OEdipus Tyrannus, and which is, uhdoubtedly, t the fulleſt of .. 
ſuſpenſe, agitation, and terror, that ever was exhibited on any 


Stage. Among the Moderns, two of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


Anagnoriſes, are thoſe contained in Voltaire's Merope, and 
Mr. Home's Douglaſs: both of which, are great nn of 


the kind. 


Ir is not eſſential to the Cataſtrophe of à Tragedy, that it 
ſhould end unhappily. In the courſe of the Play, there may 
be ſufficient agitation and diſtreſs, and many tender emotions 


raiſed by the ſufferings and dangers of the virmous, though, in 


the end, good men are rendered ſucceſsful. The Tragic Spirit, 
therefore, does not want fcope upon this ſyſtem; and, accords 
ivgly, the Athalie of Racine, and ſome of Voltaire's fineſt 
Plays, ſuch as Abzire, Merope, and the Orphan of China, with 
ſome few Engliſh Tragedies likewiſe, have a fortunate con- 
cluſion. But, in general, the ſpirit of Tragedy, eſpecially of 
Engliſh Tragedy, leans more to the fide of leaving the impreſs 
ſion of virtuous ſorrow full and ſtrong upon the heart. 


A QUESTION, intimately connected with this ſubject, and 
which has employed the ſpeculations of ſeveral Philoſophical 
Critics, naturally occurs here; How it comes to pals that thoſe *' 


emotions of ſorrow which Tragedy — afford any gratifi- 
cation 


„ 
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cation to the mind? For, is not ſorrow, in its nature, a painſul L E C T. 


XLV. 


paſſion? Is not real diſtreſs often occaſioned to the Spectators, by Lv 


the Dramatic repreſentations at which they aſſiſt? Do we not ſee 
their tears flow? and yet, while the impreſſion of what they 
have ſuffered remains upon their minds, they again aſſemble 
in crowds, to renew the ſame diſtreſſes. The queſtion is not 
without difficulty, and various folutions- of it have. been pro-- 
poſed by ingenious men. The moſt plain and ſatisfactory ac-- 


count of the matter, appears to me to be the following. By 


the wiſe and gracious conſtitution of our nature, the exerciſe of 
all the ſocial paſſions is attended with pleaſure. Nothing is 


more pleaſing and grateful, than love and friendſhip. Where- 
ever man takes a ftrong intereſt in the concerns of his fellow- 


creatures, , an internal ſatisfaction is made to accompany the 
feeling. Pity,. or compaſſion, in particular, is, for wiſe ends, 


appointed to be: one of the ſtrongeſt inſtincts of our frame, and 


is attended with. a peculiar attractive power. It is an affection 


which cannot but be productive of ſome. diſtreſs, on account of 
the fympathy with the ſufferers, which it neceſſarily involves. 
But, as it includes benevolence and friendſhip, it partakes, at 


the ſame time, of the agreeable and pleaſing nature of thoſe 


affections. The heart is warmed by kindneſs and humanity, at 
the ſame. moment at which it is afflicted: by the diſtreſſes of 
thoſe with whom it ſympathiſes: and the. pleaſure ariſing from 
thoſe kind emotions, prevails ſo much in the mixture, and ſo 


far counterbalances the pain, as to render the ſtate of the mind, 


* gee Dr. Campbell's Philoſophy of Rhetoric, Book I. ch. xi. where an 
account is given of the hypotheſes of different Critics on this ſubject; and 
where one is propoſed, with which, in the main, I agree, See alſo Lord 
Kaimes's Eſſays on the Principles of. Morality. Eſſay 1. And Mr. David 


* upon 


Hume's Eſſay on Tragedy. 
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LE C T. upon the whole, agreeable. At the ſame time, the immediate 


XLV. 
—— P g ; 
nevolent and ſympathetic affections, derives an addition from the 


on 


N N GN 


leaſure, which always goes along with the operation of the be- 


approbation of our own minds. We are. pleaſed with our- 


ſelves, for feeling as we ought, and for entering, with proper 


ſorrow, into the concerns of the afflicted. In Tragedy, beſides, 


other adventitious circumſtances concur to diminiſh the painful 


part of Sympathy, and to increaſe the ſatisfaction attending it. 


We are, in ſome meaſure, relieved, by thinking that the'cauſe 
of our diſtreſs is feigned, not real; and we are alſo gratiſied by 
the charms of Poetry, the propriety of Sentiment and Lan- 
guage, and the beauty of Action. From the concurrence of 
theſe cauſes, the pleaſure which we receive from Tragedy, not- 


withſtanding the diſtreſs it occaſions, ſeems to me to be ac- 
counted for, in a ſatisfactory manner. At the ſame time, it is to 


be obſerved, that, as there is always a mixture of pain in the 
pleaſure, that pain is capable of being. ſo. much heightened, by 


our feelings, and to render us averſe, either to the reading of 
ſuch Tragedies, or to the beholding of them upon the Stage, 


HAVING now ſpoken of the conduct of the ſubject through- 
out the Acts, it is alſo neceſſary to take notice of the conduct 
of the r ſcenes which make up the Acre be a TY. 


1 * 


Tus entrance of a new perſolsge Upon . Wen 5 
forms, what is called, a New Scene; Theſe ſcenes, | or 
ſucceſſive converſations,” ſhould be cloſely * linked and con- 


nected with each other; ; and much of the Art of . Dra- 
* 


matic 


— 


the repreſentation of incidents extremely direful, as to ſhoceæx 


TRAGEDY. „„ 


matic Compoſition is ſhown in maintaining this connection. L 75 T. 


Two rules are neceſſary to be obſerved for this purpoſe. Ld - 


Tux firſt is, that, during the courſe of one AQ, the Stage 
ſhould never be left vacant, though but for a ſingle moment; 
that is, all the perſons who have appeared in one ſcene, or con- 
verſation, ſhould never go off together, and be ſucceeded by a 
new ſet of perſons appearing in the next Scene, independent 
of the former. This makes a gap, or total interruption in the 
zepreſentation, which, in effect, puts an end to that Act. For, 
wherever the Stage is evacuated, the Act is cloſed. This rule 
is, very generally, obſerved by the French Tragedians ; but 
the Engliſh Writers, both of Comedy and Tragedy, ſeldom 
Pay any regard to it. Their Perſonages ſucceed one another 
upon the Stage with ſo little connection; the union of their 
Scenes is ſo much broken, that, with equal propriety, their 

5 Plays might be divided into ten or twelve Acts, as into five, 


Tut ſecond rule, which the Engliſh Writers alſo obſerve | 
little better than the former, is, that no perſon ſhould come 
upon the Stage, or leave it, without a reaſon appearing to us, 
both for the one and the other. Nothing is more awkward, and 
contrary to art, than for an Actor to enter, without our ſeeing 
any cauſe for his appearing in that Scene, except that it was for 
the Poet's purpoſe he ſhould enter preciſely at ſuch a moment; 
or for an Actor to go away, without any reaſon for his retiring, 
Farther than that the Poet had no more ſpeeches to put into his 
mouth. This is managing the Perſonæ Dramatis exactly like 
ſo many puppets, who are moved by wires, to anſwer the call of 
the maſter of the ſhow. Whereas the perfection of Dramatic 
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Writing requires that every thing ſhould be conducted in imita- 
tion, as near as poſſible, of ſome real tranſaction; where we 

are let into the ſecret of all that is paſſing, where we behold 
perſons before us always buſy ; ſee them coming and going; 
and know perfectly whence they come, and — chey 855. 
and about what 7 are e employed. ; 
thi that I have kitherts' ſaid; relates to de bey of the 
Dramatic Action. In order to render the Unity of Action 
more complete, Critics have added the other two unities of 
Time and Place. The ſtrict obſervance of theſe is more difficult, 
and, perhaps, not ſo neceſſary. The Unity of Place requires, 
that the Scene ſhould never be ſhifted ; but that the Action of 


the Play ſhall be continued to the end, in the ſame place where 


it is ſuppoſed to begin. The Unity of Time, ſtrictly taken, 
requires, that the time of the Action be no longer than the time 
chat is allowed for the Repreſentation - of” the Play; though 


_ Ariſtotle ſeems to have given the Poet a little more liberty, and; 


permitted. the Aon to comprehend: the. whole time of one 
yy | i 


| Tur intention of both theſe rules is, to overcharge, as little 
as poſſible, the imagination of the Spectators with improbable 
circumſtances in the acting of the Play, and to bring the imitation 
more cloſe to reality. We muſt obſerve, that che nature of 
Dramatic Exhibitions upon the Greek Stage, ſubjected tlie 
Antient Tragedians to a more ſtrict obfervance of the Unities 
than is neceſſary 1 in Modern Theatres. I ſhowed; that a Greek 
Tragedy was one uninterrupted repreſentation, from beginning 
to end. There was no dfvion of Acts; no pauſes or interval 
| between. 
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between them; but the Stage was continually full; occupied L E C T. 
either by the Addors, or the Chorus. Hence, no room vas left 2 
for the imagination to go beyond the preciſe time and place of 
the repreſentation ; any more than is allowed during the con- 
tinuance of one Act, on the Modern Theatre. 


Bur the practice of ſuſpending the ſpectacle totally for 
ſome little time between the Acts, has made a great and 
material change; gives more latitude to the imagination, and 
renders the ancient ſtrict confinement to time and place leſs ne- 


ceſſary. While the acting of the Play is interrupted, the Spec- 


tator can, without any great or violent effort, ſuppoſe a few 


hours to paſs between every Act; or can ſuppoſe himſelf 


moved from one apartment of a palace, or one part of a city 


to another : and, therefore, too ſtrict an obſervance of theſe 
Unities, ought not to be preferred to higher beauties of execu- 


tion, nor to the introduction of more pathetic ſituations, which 


ſometimes cannot be accompliſhed in any other Ways than by the 
tranſgreſſion of theſe rules. | 


ri 


ON the Ancient Stage, we plainly ſee the Poets ſtruggling 


with many an inconvenience, in order to preſerve thoſe Unities 


which were then ſo neceſſary. As the Scene could never be 
ſhifted, they were obliged to make it always lie in ſome court 


of a palace, or ſome public area, to which all the perſons con- 


cerned” in the action might have equal acceſs. This led to 


frequent improbabilities, by repreſenting things as tranſacted 
rats "there; which naturally ought to have been. tranſacted before 


few witneſſes, and in private apartments. The like improbabi- 


lities aroſe, from limiting themſelves ſo much in point of time. 
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L . | 4 T. Incidents were unnaturally crowded ; and it is eaſy to point 
= del ſeveral inſtances in the. Greek Tragedies, where events are 
=. | ſuppoſed to paſs during a Song of the Chorus, which muſt 
n neceſſarily have employed many hours. | 


Bur though it ſeems neceſſary to ſet Modern Poets free from 

a ſtrĩict obſervance of theſe Dramatic Unities, yet we... muſt 

remember, there are certain. bounds. to this liberty. Frequent 

and wild changes of time and place; hurrying the. Spectator 

from one diſtant city, or country, to another; or making 

ſeveral days or weeks, to paſs during the courſe of the Repre- 

ſentation, are liberties which ſhock the imagination, which 

give to the performance a romantic and unnatural appearance, 
and, therefore, cannot be allowed in any Dramatic Writer 


{ 2 . F 371. who aſpires to correctneſs. Inſparticular, we muſt remember, 
| that i it- is: only between the Acts, that any liberty can be given 
for going beyond the Unities of Time and Place. Puring 
3 the courſe of each Act, they ought to be ftrictly obſerved; 
that is, during each Act the Scene ſhould continue the ſame, 
and no more time ſhould be ſuppoſed to paſs, than is employed 
in the repreſentation of that Act. This is a rule which the 
French Tragedians regularly obſerve. To violate this rule, as 
is too often done by the Engliſh ; to change the place, and 
ſhift the Scene in the midſt of one Act, ſhows great incor- 
rectneſs, and deſtroys the whole intention. cf the diviſion of 
a Play into Acts. Mr. Addiſon's. Cato, is remarkable beyond 
moſt Engliſh Tragedies,, for regularity of conduct, The 
Author has limited himſelf, in time, to a ſingle day; and in 
place, has maintained the moſt rigorous Unity. The Scene is. 
never changed; and the whole action paſſes in the hall of 
Cato's. houſe, at Utica. 


* 


In general, the nearer d a Poet can bring the Dramatic L 25 T. 


1 


„„ 


Repreſentation, in all its circumſtances, to an imitation of 
nature and real life, the impreſſion which he makes on us 
will always be the more perfect. Probability, as I obſerved at 
the beginning of the Lecture, is highly eſſential to the condudt _ 
of ther Fragre AQtion, and we are always hurt by the want of & 29 
it. It is this that makes the obſervance of the Dramatic 
Unities to be of conſequence, as far as they can be obſerved, 


without ſacrificing more material beauties. 
been ſometimes ſaid, that, by the preſervation of the Unities 


of Time and Place, SpeQators, azhen—heoy-alhfi-attheTheate, 


It is not, as has 


are deceived into a belief of the reality of the objects which 


are here ſet before them; and that, when thoſe Unities are A 


violated, the charm 1s Of? and they diſcover the whole to 


be a fiction. 


No ſuch deception as this can ever be accom- 


pliſhed. No one ever imagines himſelf to be at Athens, or 
Rome, when a Greek or Roman ſubject is preſented on the 
Stage. He knows the whole to be an imitation only ; but he 
requires that imitation to be conducted, with {kill and veriſi- 
His pleaſure, the entertainment which he expects, 
the intereſt which he is to take in the Story, all depend on its 
being ſo conducted. His imagination, therefore, ſeeks to aid 
che imitation, and to reſt on the probability; and the Poet, who 
ſhocks him by improbable circumſtances, and by awkward, 
unſkilful imitation, deprives him of his pleaſure, and leaves 


militude. 


him hurt and diſpleaſed. This is the whole Ny of the 


theatrical illuſion. 
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AVING treated of the Dramatic Action in Tragedy, 1 
proceed next to treat of the Characters moſt proper 


to be exhibited. It has been thought, by ſeveral Critics, that 


the nature of Tragedy requires the principal perſonages to be 
always of illuſtrious character, and of high, or princely rank; 
whoſe misfortunes and ſufferings, it is ſaid, take faſter hold of 
the imagination, and impreſs the heart more forcibly, than 
ſimilar events happening to perſons in private life. But this is 
more ſpecious, than ſolid. It is refuted by facts. For the 
diſtreſſes of Deſdemona, Monimia, and Belvidera, intereſt us 
as deeply as if they had been princeſſes or queens. The dignity 


vf Tragedy does, indeed, require, that there ſhould be nothing 
degrading, or mean, in the circumſtances of the perſons which 


it exhibits; but it requires nothing more. Their high rank 
may render the ſpectacle more ſplendid, and the ſubject ſeem- 


_ ingly 
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ingly of more importance, but conduce very little to its being 
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intereſting or pathetic ; which depends entirely on the nature 


of the Tale, on the art of the Poet in conducting it, and on 
the ſentiments to which it gives occaſion. In every rank of 
life, the relations of Father, Huſband, Son, Brother, Lover, 


or Friend, * the foundation of thoſe affecting ſituations, Which | 


make man's heart feel for.r man. 


"Tun moral characters of the perſons reprefented, are of much 


greater conſequence than the external circumſtances in which 
the Poet places them. Nothing, indeed, in the conduct of 
Tragedy, demands a Poet's attention more, than ſo to deſcribe 
his perſonages, and ſo to: order the incidents which relate to 
them, as ſhall leave upon the: Spectators, impreſſions favourable 
to virtue, and to, the adminiſtration of Providence. It is not 
neceſſary, for this end, that poetical juſtice, as it is called, 

ſhould be obſerved in the cataſtrophe of the Piece. This has 


been long exploded from Tragedy; the end of which is, 


to affect us with pity for tlre virtuous in diſtreſs, and to afford a 
probable repreſentation of the ſtate of human life, where cala- 
mities often befal the. beſt, and a mixed portion of good and 
evil is-appointed for all. But, withal, the Author muſt beware 
of ſhocking our minds with ſuch repreſentations of life as tend 
to raiſe horror, or to render virtue an object of averſion. 
Though innocent perſons ſuffer, their ſufferings ought to be 


325 


attended with ſuch circumſtances, as ſhall make. virtue appear 


amiable and venerable ; and ſhall render their. condition, on the 
whole, preferable to that of bad men, who have prevailed 
againſt them. The ſtings, and the remorſe of guilt, muſt ever 
be repreſented as productive of greater miſeries, than any that 
the bad can bring upon the good. 
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proceed next to treat of the Characters moſt proper 

to be exhibited. It has been thought, by ſeveral Critics, that 
the nature of Tragedy requires the principal perſonages to be 
always of illuſtrious character, and of high, or princely rank; 
whoſe misfortunes and ſufferings, it is Laid, take faſter hold of 
the imagination, and impreſs the heart more forcibly, than 
ſimilar events happening to perſons 1n private life. But this is 
more ſpecious, than ſolid. It is refuted by facts. For the 
diſtreſſes of Deſdemona, Monimia, and Belvidera, intereſt us 
as deeply as if they had been princeſſes or queens. The dignity 
of Tragedy does, indeed, require, that there ſhould be nothing 


"degrading, or mean, in the circumſtances of the perſons which 


it exhibits ; but it requires nothing more. Their high rank 
may render the ſpectacle more ſplendid, and the ſubject ſeem- 


by ingly 
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ingly of more importance, but conduce very little to its being 
intereſting or pathetic; which depends entirely on the nature 
of the Tale, on the art of the Poet in conducting it, and on 
the ſentiments to which it gives occaſion. In every rank of 


life, the relations of Father, Huſband, Son, Brother, Lover, 


or Friend, lay the foundation of thoſe affecting ſituations, which 


make man's heart feel for man. 


Tux moral characters of the perſons repreſented, are of much 


greater conſequence than the external circumſtances in which 
the Poet places them. Nothing, indeed, in the conduct of 
Tragedy, demands a Poet's attention more, than ſo to deſcribe 
his perſonages, and ſo to: order the incidents which relate to 
them, as ſhall leave upon. the: SpeQators, impreſſions favourable 
to virtue, and to, the adminiſtration of Providence. It is not 
neceſſary, for this end, that poetical juſtice, as it is called, 
ſhould be obſerved in the cataſtrophe of the Piece. This has 


been long exploded from Tragedy; the end of which is, | 


to affect us with pity for the virtuous in diſtreſs, and to afford a 
probable repreſentation of the ſtate of human life, where cala- 
mities often befal the. beſt, and a mixed portion of good and 
evil is- appointed for all. But, withal, the Author muſt beware 
of ſhocking our minds with ſuch repreſentations of life as tend 
to raiſe horror, or to render virtue an object of averſion. 
Though innocent perſons ſuffer, their ſufferings ought to be 
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attended with ſuch circumſtances, as ſhall make. virtue appear 


amiable and venerable ; and ſhall render their. condition, on the 
whole, preferable to that of bad men, who have prevailed 


againſt them. The ſtings, and the remorſe of guilt, muſt ever 
be repreſented as productive of greater miſeries, than any that 
the bad can bring upon the good. 
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ARISTOTLE's obſervations on the characters proper for Tra- 
gedy, are very judicious. He is of opinion, that perfect un- 
mixed characters, either: of good or ill men, are not the fitteſt 
to be introduced. The diſtreſſes of the one being wholly un- 
merited, hurt and ſhock us; and the ſufferings of the other, 
occaſion no pity. Mixed characters, ſuch as in fact we meet 
with in the world, afford the moſt proper field for diſplaying, 


without any bad effect on morals, the vieiſſitudes of life; and 


* they intereſt us the more deeply, as they diſplay emotions and 
paſſions which we have all been conſcious of. When ſuch per- 
ſons fall into diſtreſs through the vices of others, the ſubject 
may be very pathetic ; but it is always more inſtructive, when 
a perſon has been himſelf the cauſe of his misfortune, and when 
his misfortune is occaſioned by the violence of paſſion, or by 
ſome weakneſs incident to human nature. Such ſubjects both 
diſpoſe us to the deepeſt ſympathy, and ee uſeful warn- 
ings to us for our own conduct. . 


75 
_ , * 
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UroN theſe DES IE it furprites me bet the ; fois of 
Oedipus ſhould have been ſo much celebrated by all the Cri- 
tics, #5 one of the fitteſt ſubjects for Tragedy; and fo often 
brought upon the Stage, not by Sophocles only, but by Cor- 
neille alſo, and Voltaire. An innocent perſon, one, in the main, 
of a virtuous character, through no crime of his own, nay not 
by the vices of others, but through mere fatality and blind 
chance, is involved in the greateſt of all human miſeries. In a 
caſual rencounter, he kills his father, without knowing him; 
he afterwards is married to his own mother; and, diſcovering 
himſelf in the end to have committed both parricide and inceſt, 
he becomes frantic, and dies in the utmoſt miſery. Such a ſub- 
* . ject 


— 


TT. SS GE BT, | 505 
2 | * „ 9 © MERE * 
ze& excites horror rather than pity. As it is conducted by So- L 2 - 
phocles, it is indeed extremely affecting; but it conveys no OW | 
ſtruction; it awakens in the mind no tender {ytapathy; it * 


leaves no impreſſion favourable to virtue or humanity. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged, that the ſubjects of the ancient 

Greek Tragedies were too often founded on mere deſtiny, and 

| inevitable misfortunes. They were too much mixed with their 
wort tales about oracles, and the vengeance of the Gods, which ted yy 9; 

to many an incident ſufficiently melancholy and tragical ; but 

rather purely tragical, than uſeful or moral. Hence, both the 

Oedipus's of Sophocles, the Iphigenia in Aulis, the Hecuba of 

Euripides, and ſeveral of the like kind. In the courſe of the 

drama, many moral ſentiments occurred. But the inſtruction, 

which the Fable of the Play conveyed, ſeldom was any more, than 

that reverence was owing to the Gods, and ſubmiſſion due to 

the decrees of Deſtiny: Modern Tragedy has aimed at a higher 

ö 665d by becoming more the theatre of paſſion; pointing out to 

men the conſequences of their own miſcondud ; ſhowing the 

direful effects which ambition, jealouſy, love, reſentment, and 
other ſuch ſtrong emotions, when miſguided, or left unre- 
ſtrained, produce upon human life. An Othello, hurried by 
jealouſy to murder his innocent wife ; a Jaffier, enfnared by re- 
ſentment and want, to engage in a conſpiracy, and then ſtung 
with remorſe, and involved in ruin; a Siffredi, through the de- 
ceit which he employs for public ſpirited ends, bringing de- 9 

ſtruction on all whom he loved; a Caliſta, ſeduced intò a cri- 3 = 
minal intrigue, which overwhelms herſelf, her father, and all ; = 

her friends in miſery”: theſe, and ſuch as theſe, are the ex- | 25 5 
amples which Tragedy now diſplays to public view; and by | . 
Vol. II. TT means 
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means of which, it inculcates on men the proper government 


of their paſſions. 


Or all the paſſions which furniſh matter to Tragedy, that 
which has moſt occupied the Modern Stage, is Love. To the 
Ancient Theatre, it was in a manner wholly unknown. In few 
of their Tragedies is it ever mentioned; and I remember no 
more than one which turns upon it, the Hippolitus * 
pides. This was owing to the national manners of the Grecks, 
and to that greater ſeparation of the two ſexes from one another, 
than has taken place in modern times; aided too, perhaps, by 
this circumſtance, that no female actors ever appeared on the 
Ancient Stage. But though no reaſon appears for the total ex- 
eluſion of Love from the Theatre, yet with what juſtice or pro- 
priety it has uſurped ſo much place, as to be in a manner the 
ſole hinge of Modern Tragedy, may be much queſtioned, 
Voltaire, who is no leſs eminent as a Critic than as a Poet, declares 
| loudly and ſtrongly againſt this predominancy of love, as both 
degrading the Majeſty, and confining the natural limits of Tra- 
gedy. And aſſuredly, the mixing of it perpetually with all the 
great and ſolemn revolutions of human fortune which belong 
to the Tragic Stage, tends to give Tragedy too much the air of 
gallantry, and juvenile entertainment. The Athalie of Racine, 
the Merope of Voltaire, the Douglas of Mr. Home, are ſuf- 
ficient proofs, that without any aſſiſtance from Love, the Drama 
is capable of producing its higheſt effects upon the mind. 


4 Pre ena wes * 


Tuls ſeems to be clear, that wherever Love is introduced 
into Tragedy, it ought to reign in it, and to give riſe to the 
principal action. It ought to be that ſort of Love which poſ- 

6 | ſeſſes 


DLL a D429 Y:; 


ſeſſes all the force and majeſty of paſſion ; and which occaſions 
great and important conſequences. For nothing can liave a 
worſe effect, or be more debaſing to Tragedy, than, together 
with the manly and heroic paſſions, to mingle a trifling Love 


intrigue, as a ſort of ſeaſoning to the Play. The bad effects of 


this, are ſufficiently conſpicuous both in the Cato of Mr. Addiſon, 
as I had occaſion before to remark, and in the Iphiginie of 
Racine. FN / 


AFTER a Tragic Poet has arranged his ſubject, and choſen 
his perſonages, the next thing he muſt attend to, is the pro- 
priety of ſentiments ; that they be perfectly fuited to the cha- 


racters of thoſe perſons to whom they are attributed, and to the 


ſituations in which they are placed. The neceſſity of obſerving 
this general rule is ſo obvious, that I need not inſiſt upon it. 
It is principally in the pathetic parts, that both the difficulty and 
the importance of it are the greateſt, Tragedy is the region of 
paſſion, We come to it, expecting to be moved; and let the 
Poet be ever ſo judicious in his conduct, moral in his intentions, 
and elegant in his Style, yet if he fails in the pathetic, he has 
no tragic merit; we return cold and diſappointed from the 
performance; and never deſire to meet with it more. 


To paint Paſſion ſo truly and juſtly as to ſtrike the hearts of 
the Hearers with full ſympathy, is a prerogative of genius given 
to few. It requires ſtrong and ardent ſenſibility of mind. It 
requires the Author to have the power of entering deeply into 
the characters which he draws; of becoming for a moment the 
very perſon whom he exhibits, and of aſſuming all his feelings. 
For as I have often had occaſion to obſerve, there is no poſſibility 
of ſpeaking properly the language of any paſſion, without feel- 
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L E CT. ing it; and it is to the abſence or deadneſs of real emotion, that 
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— — we mu 
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ſt aſcribe the want of ſucceſs in ſo many Tragic Writers, 
when they attempt being pathetic. 

No man, for inſtance, when he is under the ſtrong agita- 
tions of anger, or grief, or any ſuch violent paſſion, ever 
thinks of deſcribing to another what his feelings at that time 
are ; or of telling them what he reſembles. This never was, 
and never will be, the language of any perſon, when he is 
deeply moved. It is the language of one who deſcribes coolly 
the condition of that perſon to another; or it is the language 
of the paſſionate perſon himſelf, after his emotion has ſubſided, 
relating what his ſituation was in the moments of paſſion. Yet 
this ſort of ſecondary deſcription, is what Tragic Poets too 
often give us, inſtead of the native and primary language of 


paſſion. Thus, in Mr. Addiſon's Cato, when Lucia confeſſes 


to Portius her love for him, but, at the ſame time, ſwears with 
the greateſt ſolemnity, that in the preſent ſituation of their 
country ſhe will never marry him; Portius receives this unex- 
pected ſentence with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment and grief; at leaſt, 
the Poet wants to make us believe that he ſo received it. How 


does he expreſs theſe feelings ? 


Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, I gaze upon thee, 

Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from Heav'n, 
Who pants for breath, and ſtiffens yet alive 

In dreadful looks; a monument of wrath. 


This makes his whole reply to Lucia, Now did any perſon, 
who was of a ſudden aſtoniſhed and overwhelmed with ſorrow, 
ever, ſince the creation of the world, expreſs himſelf in this 

| | manner ? 


dd «<2 i" 


F 


manner? This is indeed an excellent deſcription to be given us L 5 * 


Sog 
CT. 


by another, of a perſon who was in ſuch a ſituation. Nothing , 


would have been more proper for a byſtander, recounting this 
conference, than to have ſaid, 


Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, he gazed upon her, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from * 
Who pants for breath, &c. 


But the perſon, who is himſelf concerned, ſpeaks, on ſuch an 
occaſion, in a very different manner. He gives vent to his feel- 
ings ; he pleads for pity; he dwells upon the cauſe of his grief 
and aſtoniſhment ; but never thinks of deſcribing his own per- 
ſon and looks, and ſhowing us, by a ſimile, what he reſembles. 
Such repreſentations of paſſions are no better in Poetry, than it 
would be in painting, to make a label iſſue from the mouth of a 
figure, bidding us remark, that this figure repreſents an aſto- 
niſhed, or a grieved perſon. 


N ſome other occaſions, when Poets do not employ this 
ſort of deſcriptive language in paſſion, they are too apt to run 
into forced and unnatural thoughts, in order to exaggerate the 
feelings of perſons, whom they would paint as very ſtrongly 
moved. When Oſmyn, in the Mourning Bride, after parting 
with Almeria, regrets, in a long ſoliloquy, that his eyes only 
ſee objects that are preſent, and cannot ſee Almeria after ſhe is 
one ; when Jane Shore, in Mr. Rowe's Tragedy, on meet- 
ing with her huſband in her extreme diſtreſs, and finding that 
he had forgiven her, calls on the rains to give her their drops, 
and the ſprings to give her their ſtreams, that ſhe may never 
want a ſupply of tears; in ſuch paſſages, we ſee very plainly, 
5 that 
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77 Poet himſelf in his own perſon, who, inſtead of aſſuming the 


feelings of thoſe whom he means to exhibit, and ſpeaking as 


4 i H 35 L 11 Fl. that! it is neither Oſmyn, nor Jane Shore, that ſpeak; but the 
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they would have done in ſuch ſituations, is "ſtraining his fancy,” 
and ſpurring up his genius, to lay ſomething that ſhall be un- 
commonly ſtrong and lively. 


. 
&'* % ** "OP 
1 
. 4 


Ir we attend to the language that is ſpoken by perſons under 
the influence of real paſſion, we ſhall- find it always plain 
and ſimple ; abounding indeed with thoſe figures which expreſs 
a diſturbed and impetuous ſtate of mind, ſuch as interrogations, 
exclamations, and apoſtrophes ; but never employing thoſe 
which belong to. the mere embelliſhment and parade of Speech. 
We never meet with any ſubtilty or refinement, in the ſentiments 
of real paſſion. The thoughts which paſſion ſuggeſts; are al- 
ways plain and obvious ones, ariſing directly from its object. 
Paſſion never reaſons nor ſpeculates, till its ardour begins to 
cool. It never leads to long diſcourſe or declamation. On the 
contrary, it expreſſes itſelf moſt commonly in ſhort, broken, 
and interrupted Speeches; correſponding to th violent and de- 
ſultory emotions of the mind. 


WHEN we examine the French Tragedians by theſe prin- 
ciples, which ſeem clearly founded in nature, we find them 
often deficient. Though in many parts of Tragic Compoſition, 
they have great merit ; though in exciting ſoft and tender emo- 
tions, ſome of them are very ſueceſsful; yet in the high and 
ſtrong pathetic, they generally fail. Their paſſionate Speeches 
too often run into long declamation. There is too much rea- 
ſoning and refinement ; too much pomp and ſtudied beauty in 

them. 
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them. They rather convey a feeble impreſſion of paſſion, than L ECT. 


awaken any ſtrong ſympathy in the Reader's mind. . 


SOPHOCLES and Euripides are much more ſucceſsful in this 
part of Compoſition. In their pathetic ſcenes, we find no un- 
natural refinement ; no exaggerated thoughts. They ſet be- 
fore us the plain and direct feelings of nature, in {ſimple expreſ- 
five language ; and therefore, on great occaſions, they ſeldom 
Al of touching the heart *. This too is Shakeſpeare s great e- 8 
cellency; and to this it is principally owing, "that his dramatic 
productions, notwithſtanding their many imperfections, have 
been ſo long the favourites of the Public. He is more faithful 
to the true language of Nature, in the midſt of paſſion, than 
any Writer. He gives us this language, unadulterated by art; 
and more inſtances of it can be quoted from en from all 
22 other Tragic Poets together. I ſhall refer only to that ad- 
mirable ſcene in Macbeth, where Macduff receives the account — 
of his wife, and all his children being llaughtered ! in his ab- 46 
ſence. The emotions, firſt of grief, and then of the moſt fierce 
reſentment riſing againſt Macbeth, are painted in ſuch a man- 


Nothing, for inſtance, can be more touching and pathetic than the ad- 
dreſs which Medea, in Euripides, makes to hex children, when ſhe had formed 
| the reſolution of putting them to death ; and nothing more natural, than the 
4 kw conflict which Lis deſcribed, as ſuffering within herſelf on that occaſion ; 
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ner, chat there is no heart but muſt feel them, and no fancy 
can conceive any thing more expreſſive of Nature. 

"Wirth regard to moral ſentiments and refleQions in Tragedies, 
it is clear that they muſt not recur too often, They loſe their 
effect, when unſeaſonably crowded. They render the Play pe- 


. dantic and declamatory. This is remarksgly the caſe with 


thoſe Latin Tragedies which go under the pame of Seneca, 
which are little more than a collection of declamations and 

moral ſentences, wrought up with a quaint brillianey, Which 

ſuited the prevailing taſte of that age. "Ie | 


- 


„ af £73 T am not, however, , of opinion, that moral reflections ought 


. Lan? 


to be altogether omitted in Tragedies. When properly intro- 


duced, they give dignity to the Compoſition, and, on many 


occaſions, they are extremely natural. When perſons are under 


Any uncommon diſtreſs, when they are behofling in others, or 
experiencing in themſelves, the vieiſſitudes of human fortune; 
indeed; when they are placed in any of the great and trying 
fituations of life, ſerious and moral reflections naturally occur 
to them, whether they be perſons of much virtue or not. 
| 7 „on ſuch occaſions, & diſ- 
poſed to be ſerious. It is then the natural tone of the mind; 
and therefore no Tragic Poet ſhould omit ſuch proper opportu- 


' nities, when they occur, for favouring the intereſts of virtue. 
Cardinal Wolſey's ſoliloquy upon his fall, for-—inftancg,—in | 


Shakeſpeare, when he bids a long farewell to all his greatneſs, 
and the advices which he afterwards gives to Cromwell, are, in 
his ſituation, extremely natural ; touch and' pleaſe all Readers; 
and are at once inſtruQtive and affecting. Much of the merit 
| of 
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of Mr. Addiſon's Cato depends upon that moral turn of thought L E C T. 7 | | | 


whieh diſtinguiſhes it. I have had occaſion, both in this Lec- 
ture and in the preceding one, to take notice of ſome of its de- 
fects; and certainly neither for warmth of paſſion, nor proper , 


condudt of the plot, is it at all eminent. It does hot, however, / 
us ler that it is deſtitute of merit. For, by the purity = 


beauty of the language, by the Uignity of Cato's character, by 


that ardour of public ſpirit, and thoſe virtuous ſentiments of 


which it is full, it has always . commanded high regard; and 
has, both in our own n and among eee, acquired 
no wal reputation. 


- Tus Style and Verſification of Tragedy, ought to be free, 


eaſy, and varied. Our blank verſe is happily ſuited to this 


purpoſe. It has fufficient majeſty for raiſing the Style; it can 
deſcend to the ſimple and familiar; it is ſuſceptible” of great va- 
riety of cadence; and is quite free from: the conſtraint and mo- 
notony of rhyme. For monotony Is, above all things, to be 


. avoided by a Tragic Poet. If he maintains every where the 
ame ſtatelineſs of Style, if he uniformly keeps up the ſame 


run of meaſure and harmony in his Verſe, he cannat fail of be- 
coming inſipid. He ſhould not indeed fink into flat and care- 
leſs lines; his Style ſhould always have force and dignity, but 
not the uniform dignity of Epic Poetry. It ſhould aſſume that 
briſkneſs and eaſe, which is ſuited to the freedom of dialogue, 
and * fluctuations * paſſion. 


ne of the reuter Aintortend of ih FARE 1558800 k is, 
Hh being always written in rhyme. The nature of the French 


— L languape, indeed; requires this, in order to diſtinguiſh the Style | 
or. II. 3 from 
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33 SE K-30 T. from mere Proſe. But it Feten, the freedom ofithe Tragic Diaz 


XLVI. | 
\ logue, fills it with a languid monotony, and i in a manner, 
fon." Voltaire 


fatal to the high ſtrength! and power of 
maintains, that the difficulty of compoling 5 in Feench Rhyme, is 18 
one great cauſe of the pleaſure which the Audience receives 
a from the Compoſition. Ty: would be ruined, lays. he, if 


L addy you. 112 away the whole merit. 1 ſtrange 1 idea! as if % 
entertainment of the Audience aroſe, not from the emotions 
which the Poet is ſueceſsful in awakening, but from a reflection 
on the toil which he endured in his cloſet, from aſſorting male 
and female Rhymes. With regard to thoſe ſplendid compariſons 
in Rhyme, and ſtrings of couplets, with which it was, ſome 
time ago, faſhionable for our Engliſh Poets to conclude, not only 
every act of a Tragedy, but ſometimes alſo the moſt intereſting 
Scenes, nothing need be ſaid, but that they were the moſt per- 
fect barbariſms; childiſh ornaments, introduced to 2 a falſe 

taſte in the Audience; ans. now e laid aſide. - . 


* 
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Havn NG / thus treated of al FR Kfferent Peru of | 5 of 
ſhall conclude the ſubject, with a ſhort view of the Greek, the 
French, and the Engliſh Stage, and with obſervations on che 
principal Writers. 


39 Mos x of the diſtinguiſhing characters of the Greek Tragedy 
have been already occaſionally mentioned. It was embelliſhed 

1 55 with the Lyric Poetry of the Chorus, of the origin of which, 
* * and of the advantages and diſadvantages attending it, I treated 
e fully in the preceding Lecture. The Plot was always exceed- 
| ingly ſimple, It admitted of few incidents. It was Conducted, 
| 1 Ho 
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formeil-past, with a very exact regard to the unities of action, L [5 5 * 


time, and place. Machinery, or the intervention of the Gods, 


was employed ; and, which is very faulty, the final unravelling 
ſometimes made to turn upon it. Love, except in one or two 

inſtances, was never admitted into the Greek Tragedy. Their 
fubjects were often founded on deſtiny, or inevitable misfor- 


. tunes... A vein of religious and moral ſentiment always runs 


through them; but they made leſs uſe than the Moderns of the 
combat of the paſſions, and of the diſtreſſes which our paſſions 
bring upon us. Their Plots were all taken from the ancient 
traditionary ſtories of their own nation. Hercules furniſhes 
matter for two Tragedies. The hiſtory of Oedipus, king of 
Thebes, and his unfortunate family, for ſix. The war of Troy, 


with its conſequences, for no fewer than ſeventeen. There is' 


only one, of later date than this; which is the Perſæ, or expe- 
dition of Xerxes, by Æſchylus. 


— ” 


Eschyrus, is the Father of Greek Tragedy, and exhibits 


both the beauties, and the defects, of an early original Writer. 


He is bold, nervous, and animated ; but very obſcure and dif- 
ficult to be underſtood ; partly by reaſon of the incorrect ſtate 
in which we. have his works {hey having ſuffered more by 
time, than any of the Ancient Tragedians), and partly, on ac- 
count of the nature of his Style, tehich is crowded with meta- 
oo” often harſh and tumid. He abounds with martial ideas 
and deſcriptions. - He has much fire and elevation; leſs of ten- 


derneſs, than of force. He delights in the marvellous. The 


- Gho&of Darius in the Perſz, the Inſpiration of ' Caſſandra in 


 Agamemnon, and the Songs of the Furies in the” Eumenides, 


3 U 2 are 
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SOPHOCLES is the moſt maſterly of the three Greek Trage- 
dians; the moſt correct in the conduct of his ſubjects; the 
moſt juſt and ſublime in his ſentiments, He is eminent for his 
deſcriptive talent, The relation of the death of Oedipus, in his 
Oedipus Coloneus, and of che death of Hæmon and Antigene, 
in his Antigone, are perfect patterns of deſeription to Tragic 
Poets. Euripides is eſteemed more tender than Sophocles; 
and he is fuller of moral ſentiments. But, in the conduct of 
his plays, he is more incorrect and negligent; his expoſitions, 

JA or openings of the ſubject, are made in a leſs artful manner; 
and the Songs of his Chorus, though remarkably poetieal, have, 
commonly, leſs connection with the main action, than thoſe of 
Sophocles. Both Euripides and Sophocles, however, have very 


; oa... high merit as Tragic Poets. They are elegant and beautiful in 5 
C Style; juſt, for the moſt part, iii ii their thaughts; they | 
% ed ſpeak with the voice of nature; and making allowance for the 
45 | difference of ancient and modern ideas, in the midit of all. 
"We. -— - their ſimplieity, they : are touching and NY 8 | 


= Se wee Tux circumſtances of theatrical vepenfernitig on the ſtages: 

1 | of Greece and Rome, were, in feveral reſpects, very ſingular, 

1 and widely different from What obtains among us. Not only 

* my were the Songs of the Chorus accompanied with inſtrumenta: 

A muſic, but the Abbe de Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and: 2 
e een Das proved, with much curious erudition; des the. 
"It, dialogue Part had allo A Oy of its own, WR Was 
INS 7 29 1g — 
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capable of being ſet to notes; the it was carried on in a ſort of LECT. 


XLVI. 


recitative between the actors, and was ſupported by inſtruments.. 


He has farther attempted to prove, but the proof ſeems more 
Anbieus, that, on ſome occaſions, on the Roman ſtage, the 
"pronouncing and geſticulating parts were divided ; that one: 


actor ſpoke, and another performed the geſtures and motions: 


11 55 earreſponding to what the firſt ſaid. The actors in Tragedy 342. 
wWore a long robe, called Syrma, which flowed upon the Stage. 


Bi! They were razed upon Cothurni, which rendered their ſtature 
_uncommonly high; and they always played in maſques. Theſe 


Fo maſques were like helmets, which covered the whole head; the 


3 


mouths of them were ſo contrived, as to give an artificial ſound; 


to the voice, in order to make it be heard over their vaſt 
theatres; and the viſage was ſo formed and painted, as to ſuit 
the age, characters, or diſpofitions of the perſons repreſented. 
When, during the courſe of one Scene, different emotions were 
to appear in the ſame perſon, the maſque is ſaid to have been ſo 


Painted, that the Actor, by turning one or other profile of his 


face to the Spectators, expreſſed the change of the ſituation. 
This, however, was a contrivance attended with many diſad- 
vantages. The maſque muſt have deprived the Spectators of all: 
the pleaſure which ariſes from the natural animated expreſſion 
of the eye, and the countenance; and, joined with the other 


circumſtances which I have mentioned, is apt to give us but an 


unfavourable idea of the dramatic repreſentations of the An- 


e. cients... In defence of them, it muſt; at the ſame time, be re- 
"ey ©, membered, that their theatres were vaſtly. more extenſrve in t 
Wen chan ours, and filled with immenſe crowds. They were 
always uncovered, and expoſed te the open air. The actors 
were beheld at a much greater diſtance, and of courſe much 
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LE CT. more imperfeQly by the bulk ef the Spectators, which both ren- 
XLVI. 

w—— Jered their looks of leſs conſequence, and might make it in 
ſome degree neceſſary that their features ſhould be exaggerated, 
the ſound of their voices enlarged, and their whole appearance 
magnified beyond the life, in order to make the ſtronger im- 
preſſion. It is certain, that, as dramatic ſpectacles were the 
favourite entertainments of the Greeks and Romans, the atten- 
tion given to their proper exhibition, and the magnificence of 
the apparatus beſtowed on their theatres, far exceeded any thing 


that has been attempted in modern ages. 


| | In the Compoſitions of ſome of the French Dramatic Writers, 
4 i particularly Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, Tragedy has ap- 
| ; | | peared with much luſtre, and dignity. They muſt be allowed to 
have improved upon the Ancients, in introducing more incidents, 
A a greater variety of paſſions, a fuller diſplay of characters, and 4 
in rendering the ſubject thereby more intereſting. They have 
ſtudied to imitate the ancient models in regularity of conduct. 
They are attentive to all the unities, and to all the decorums of 
. ſentiment and morality ; and their Style is, generally, very poe- 
tical and elegant. What an Engliſh taſte is moſt apt to cenſure 
in them, is the want of fervour, ſtrength, and the natural lan- 
ht guage of paſſion. There is often too much converſation in 
their pieces, inſtead of action. They are too declamatory, as 
was before 'obſerved, when they ſhould be paſſionate ; too re- 
fined, when they ſhould be ſimple. Voltaire freely acknow- 
ledges tete defects of the French Theatre. He admits, that 
their beſt Tragedies make-nat-e-deep-oncugh impreſſion on the 
heart; that the gallantry which reigns in them, and the long 
fine ſpun dialogue with which they over-abound, frequently 
ſpread 


FRENCH TRAGEDY. 


ſpread a languor over them ; that the Authors ſeemed to be 
afraid of - being too tragic ; and very candidly gives it as his 
judgment, that an union of the vehemence and the action, 
which characteriſe the Engliſh Theatre, with the correctneſs 
and decorum of the French Theatre, would be neceſſary to 
form a perfect Tragedy. 


CORNEILLE, who is properly the Father of French Tragedy, 


is diſtinguiſhed by the majeſty and grandeur of his ſentiments, 
and the fruitfulneſs of his imagination. His genius was un- 
queſtionably very rich, but ſeemed more turned towards the 
Epic than the Tragic vein ; for, in general, he is magnificent 
and ſplendid, rather than tender and touching. He is the moſt 
declamatory of all the French Tragedians. He united the co- 


piouſneſs of Dryden with the fire of Lucan, and he reſembles . 
them alſo in their faults ; in their « extravagance and impetuoſity. 6 


He has compoſed a great number of Tragedies, very unequal in 
their merit. His beſt and moſt eſteemed pieces, are the Cid, 
Horace, Polyeucte, and Cinna, 


RACINE, as a Fragic Poet, is much ſuperior to Corneille. 
He wanted the copiouſneſs and grandeur of Corneille's imagina- 
tion; but is free Mhis bombaſt, and excels him greatly in ten- 
derneſs. Few Poets, indeed, are more tender and moving than 
Racine. His Phædra, his Andromaque, his Athalie, and his 
Mithridate, are excellent dramatic performances, and do no 
ſmall honour to the French Stage. His language and verſi- 
fication are uncommonly beautiful. Of all the French Au- 
thors, He appears to me to have moſt excelled in Poetical 
Style; to have managed their 8 with the greateſt ad- 
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LECT. vantage and facility, and to have given it the moſt complete 


— harmony. Voltaire has, again and again, pronounced π,,e | 
Athalie to be the Chef d'Oenvre” of the French Stage. . 
is altogether a ſacred drama, and owes much of its elevation to 

the Majeſty of Religion; but it is leſs tender-and intereſting 

than Andromaque. Racine has formed two ef his plays upon 
plans of Euripides. In the Phædra he is extremely ſucceſsful, | 
but not ſo, in my opinion, in the Iphigenie; where he has de- 
graded the ancient characters, by unſeaſonable gallantry. 

4 4 Achilles 1 is a French Lover; and Eriphile, a modern Lady *. 


VoLTAIRE, 


*The characters of Corneille and Racine are happily Entre ec with Fr SA 
lier ascher, in the following beautiful yo of a * Poet, which —_— 
ſeveral readers. 


| : Coxxxiixz. 3 a —_.- 
* | Illum nobilibus majeſtas evehit alis | N JE IG 
Vertice tangentem nubes: ſtant ordine longo I 
Magnanimi circum heroes, fuſgentibus omnes 
Induti trabeis; Polyeuctus, Cinna, Seleucus, 
Et Cidus, et rugis ſignatus Horatius ora. 


Ratint. 

Hune circumvolitat penna alludente Cupido, 
Vincla triumphatis inſternens Norea ſcenis ; 
Colligit hæc mollis genius, levibuſque catenis 

Hervas ſtringit dociles, Pyrrhoſque, Titoſque, 


- Pelidaſque, ac Hippolytos, qui ſponte ſequuntur SY 
Servitium, facileſque ferunt in vincula palmas. 2 FR OT, 
AKngentes nimirum animos Cornelius ingens, N 12 


Et quales habet ipſe, ſuis herbibus afflat 
Sublimes ſenſus; vox olli maſcula, magnum os, 
Nec mortale ſonans. Rapido fluit impete vena, . 


Vena Sophocleis non inficianda fluentis, 
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Vol rAIRx, in ſeveral of his Tragedies, is inferior to none L. E © T. 


of his predeceſſors. In one great article, he has outdone them 


all, in the delicate and intereſting ſituations which he has con- 
trived to introduce. In theſe, lies his chief ſtrength. He is not, 
indeed, exempt from the defects of the other French Tragedians, 


of wanting force, and of being ſometimes too long and decla- 
matory in his ſpeeches ; but his characters are drawn with ſpi- 
'rit, his events are ſtriking, and in his ſentiments there is much 
elevation. His Zaire, Alzire, Merope, and Orphan of China, 
are four capital Tragedies, and deſerve the higheſt praiſe, What 
1 ee not Fe Voltaire * in the firain of his 


* 


- Racinius Gallis haud viſos ante theatris 
Mollior ingenio teneros induxit amores. n 
Magnanimos quamvis ſenſus ſub pectore verſet 
Agrippina, licet Romano robore Burrhus 
Polleat, et magni generoſa ſuperbia Pori 
Non ſemel eniteut, tamen eſſe ad mollia natum 
-Credideris vatem; vox olli mellea, lenis 
Spiritus eſt; non ille animis vim concitus-infert, 
At cacos animorum aditus rimatur, et imis 
Mlentibus occultos, ſyren penetrabilis, ictus 
Inſinuans, palpando ferit, læditque placendo. 


XN. 


— Vena fluit facili non intermiſſa nitore, ** 


Nec rapidos ſemper volvit cum murmure fluctus, 
Agmine ſed leni fluitat. Seu gramina lambit 
Rivulus, et coeco per prata virentia lapſu, 
Aufugiens, tacita fluit indeprenſus arena; 
Flore micant ripe illimes; huc vulgus amantum . * 
Convolat, et lacrymis auget rivalibus undas: 825 
Singultus undæ referunt, gemituſque ſonoros 
Ingeminant, molli gemitus imitante ſuſurro. 
Templum Tragœdiæ, per FR. MaRsy, & Societate Jeſu. 


Vol. II. 1 ſentiments, 
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8 ENO rennen. 
L ECT. ſentiments, the moſt religious, and the moſt moral, of all Tragic 
— Poets. 


Tuovon the muſical Dramas of Metaſtaſio fulfil not the 
character of juſt and regular Tragedies, they approach however 
JAG fo near to it, and poſſeſs ſo much merit, that it would be unjuſt 

co paſcs them over without notice. For the elegance of Style, : 
the charms of Lyric Poetry, and the beauties of ſentiment,” the 

are eminent. They abound in well-contrived 'and intereſting | 

| ſituations. The dialogue, by its cloſeneſs and rapidity, carries 

a conſiderable reſemblance to that of the Ancient Greek Tra- 

gedies; and is both more animated and more natural, than the 

long declamation of the French theatre. But the ſhortneſs of 

the ſeveral Dramas, and the intermixture of ſo much Lyric 

Poetry as belongs to. this ſort of Compoſition, often occaſions 

the courſe of the incidents to be hurried on too quickly, and 

DE Won OP ( + IRE that conſiſtent drſplay of characters,” and" that full pre- 


15 


was .. > 


paration of events, which are e to give a Proper e 
ſimilitude to Trage | 


TS 


IT only now remains to o ſpeak of the ſlate of Tragedy i in 
Great Britain; the general character of which is, that it is 
more animated and paſſionate than French Tragedy, But, more 
irregular and incorrect, and leſs attentive to decorum and to ele- EF. 
gance. The pathetic, 1 it mult always be remembered; is_the hs 25 1 

- ſoul of Tragedy. The Engliſh, therefore, muſt be allowed to "q 
have aimed at the higheſt ſpecies of excellence ; though, in the * | 
execution, they have not always joined the other beauties that 


ought to accompany the pathetic. | w_ 


4.” * 
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Tur firſt object which preſents itſelf to us on the Engliſh PE * Ns”, 


Theatre, is the great Shakeſpeare. Great he may be juſtly Cw 
called, as the extent and force of his natural genius, both for 
Tragedy and Comedy, M altogether unrivalled “. But, at the are) 
lame time, it is genius ſhooting wild; deficient in juſt taſte, 
and altogether unaſſiſted by knowledge or art. Long has he 
been idoliſed by the Britiſh nation; much has been ſaid, and 
much has been written concerning him; Criticiſm has been 
drawn to the very dregs, in commentaries upon his words and 
witticiſms; and yet it remains, to this day, in doubt, whether 
his beauties, or his faults, be greateſt. -Admirable ſcenes, and 
paſſages, without number, there are in his Plays; paſſages be- 
yond what are to be found in any other Dramatic Writer; but 550 
there is hardly any one of his Plays which can be called alto- 
| gether a good one, or which can be read with uninterrupted 
pleaſure from begining to end. Beſides extreme irregularities — -.-- 
in conduct, and groteſque mixtures of ſerious and comic in one ; 


88 we are andes interrupted by unnatural 


The character which Dryden has drawn of Shakeſpeare is not only juſt, 94 
but uncommonly elegant and happy. © He was the man, who of all modern, td 
« and perhaps ancient Poets, had the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive ſoul, All 
ce the images of Nature were ſtill preſent to him, and he drew them not la- 
8 « boriouſly, but luckily. When he deſcribes any thing, you more than ſee 
. « jt; you feel it too. They Mo accuſe him of wanting learning, give him 
5 ce the greateſt commendation + e was naturally learned, He needed not the 
1 - «« Spectacles of Books to redd Nature. He looked inward; and found her 
= ie. I cannot ſay he is every where alike, © Were he ſo, I ſhould do him 
| e e injury, to oompare him to the greateſt of mankind, He is many times flat” 
« .and inſipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches ; his ſerious ſwelling 
into bombaſt. But he is always great, when ſome great occaſion is pre- 


«e ſented to him.“ DarpEx- s Eſſay of Dramatic Poetry. 
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thoughts, harſh expreſſions, a certain obſcure bombaſt, and a 


play upon words, which he is fond of purſuing : and theſe inter- 
ruptions to our pleafure too frequently occur, on occaſions, when. 
we would leaſt wiſh to meet with them. All thete faults, how- 


ever, Shakeſpeare redeems, by two of the greateſt excellencies 
which any Tragic Poet can poſſeſs ; his lively and diverſified 


paintings of character; his ſtrong and natural expreſſions of 


Meu? 


paſſion. Theſe are his two chief virtues ;. on theſe his merit 


reſts. Notwithſtanding his many ahſurdities, all the while we 
are reading his plays, we find ourſelves in the midſt of our fel- 
lows ; we meet with men, vulgar perhaps in their manners, 
coarſe or harſh in their ſentiments, but ſtill they are men ; they 
ſpeak with human voices, and are actuated by human ons; 7 
we are intereſted in what they ſay or do, becaufe we feel that 
they are of the ſame hature with ourſelves. It is therefore no 


matter of wonder, that from the more poliſhed and regular, 


but more cold and artificial performances of other Poets, the # 


Public ſhould return with pleaſure to ſuch warm and genuine 
repreſentations of human nature. Shakeſpeare poſleſles likewiſe 
the merit of having created, for himſelf, a ſort of world of præter- 
natural beings. His witches, ghoſts, fairies, and ſpirits of all 
kinds, are deſcribed with ſuch circumſtances of awful and 
myſterious ſolemnity, and ſpeak a language ſo peculiar to them» 
ſelves, as ſtrongly to affect the imagination. His two maſter- 
pieces, and in which, in my opinion, the ſtrength of his ge- 
nius chiefly appears, are, Othello and Macbeth. With regard 


to his hiſtorical plays, they are, properly ſpeaking, neither Tra- 
gedies nor Comedies; but a peculiar ſpecies of Dramatic Enter- .. 
taiament, calculated to deſcribe the manners of the times of 


which he treats, to exhibit the principal characters, and to fix 
5 our 
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our imagination on the moſt intereſting events and revolutions L E CT. 
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ot our own country — 


AFTER the age of Shakeſpeare, we can produce in the Eng- 
liſh language ſeveral detached Tragedies of conſiderable merit. 
But we have not many Dramatic Writers, whoſe whole works are 
intitled either to particular criticiſm, or very high praiſe. In 
the Tragedies of Dryden and Lee, there is much fire, but 
mixed with much fuſtian and rant. Lee's Theodoſius, or the 882 
&« Force of Love,” is the beſt of his pieces, and, in ſome of the 
ſcenes, does not want tenderneſs and warmth ; though romantic 
in the plan, and extravagant in the ſentiments. Otway was 
endowed with a high portion of the Tragic ſpirit ; which ap- 
pears to great advantage in his two principal Tragedies, © the 
Orphan” and © Venice Preſerved.” In theſe, he is perhaps too 
Tragic ; the diſtrefles being fo deep, as to tear and overwhelm . 
the mind, He is a Writer, doubtleſs, of genius and ſtrong paſ- 
ſion; but, at the ſame time, exceedingly groſs and indelicate. 
No Tragedies are leſs moral than thoſe of Otway. There are 
no generous or noble ſentiments in them; but a licentious ſpi- 
rit often diſcovers itſelf. He is the Fery nate of the French 
decorum; and has contrived to introdiice obſcenity and indecent 
alluſions, into the midſt of deep Tragedy. 


RowE's Tragedies make a contraſt to thoſe of Otway. He is 


full of elevated and moral ſentiments. The Poetry is often 
good, and the language always pure : and elegant : but, in moſt 


* See an excellent defence of Shakeſpeare's Hiſtorical Plays, and ſeveral 
juſt obſervations on his peculiar excellencies as a Tragic Poet, in M. Mon- 
tague's Eſſay on the Writings and Genius of Shakeſpeare. 4 A 
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of his Plays, he is too cold and unintereſting ; and flowery ra- 
Two, however, he has produced, which 
deſerve to be exempted from this cenſure, ure, Jane Shore and the 
Fair Penitent; in both of which, there ſar are ſo many tender and 
truly pathetic l as to euch them Fatty favourites of the 
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DR. YoUNGE's Revenge, is a play which PPD genius 
and fire; but wants tenderneſs, and turns tod much upon the 


ſhocking and direful paſſions. In Congreve's Mourning Bride, 


there are ſome fine ſituations, and much good Poetry. The two 
firſt Acts are admirable. The meeting of Almeria with her huf- 


band Oſmyn, in the tomb of Anſelmo, is one of the moſt ſolemn 


and ftriking ſituations to be found in any Tragedy. The defects 


in the cataſtrophe, 1 pointed out in the laſt Lecture. Mr. Tliom- 


ſon's Tragedies are too full of a ſtiff morality, which renders 
them dull and formal. Tancfed and Sigiſmunda, far ex- 
cells the reſt; and for the plot, the characters, and ſentiments, 
juſtly deſerves a place among the beſt Engliſh Fragedies. Of 


ud A als hm fee, i, later pieces, and of living Authors, eee 


LEY 
of 


Uron the hw; reviewing the Tragie Compoſitions of 
different nations, the following concluſions ariſe. A Greek 
Tragedy is the relation of any diſtreſsful or melancholy i inci- 


—— — 


dent; ſometimes the effect of paſſion or crime; oftner of the 


decree of the Gods, ſimply expoſed; without much variety of 


parts or events, but naturally and beautifully ſet before us; 


heightened by the Poetry of the Chorus. A F rench Tragedy, 


is a ſeries of artful and refined converſations, founded upon a 
5 variety 
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variety of tragical and intereſting ſituations; carried on with EE CT: <0... 


little action and vehemence ; but with much poetical beauty, 

and high propriety and decorum. An Engliſh Tragedy is the 

I combat of ſtrong paſſions, ſet before us in all their violence; 
Producing deep diſaſters; often irregulariy conducted; abound- 


. 


are more artful and complex. Among the French, there is 
more correctneſs; among the Engliſh, more fire- Androma- 
que and  Zayre, ſoften; Othello, and Venice Preſerved, rend 
the. heart. It deſerves remark, that three of the greateſt maſter- 


pieces of the French Tragic Theatre; turn wholly upon re- 


ligious ſubjects: tte Athalie of Racine, the Polyeucte of Cor- 

neille, and the Zayre of Voltaire. The firſt is founded upon 
d hiſtorical - paſſage of the Old. Teſtament ; in the other two, 
perſonages to the Chriſtian Faith ; and in all the three, the Au- 
thors have, with -much propriety, availed themſelves of thc 
Majeſty which may be derived from religious ideas. 


1 


| _..ing. in action; and filling the Spectators "with grief. The 
Ancient Tragedies were more natural and fimple; the Maderut 


the diſtreſs ariſes from the zeal and Attachment of the Principal. 
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COMEDY—GREEK AND ROMAN—FRENCH — 
ENGLISH COMEDY. 


OMEDY is ſufficiently diſcriminated from Tragedy, by | 
ie general ſpirit and ſtrain. While pity and terror, and 
the other ſtrong paſſions form the province of the latter, the 
chief, or rather ſole inſtrument of the former, is ridicule. Co- 
medy propoſes for its object, neither the great ſufferings nor the 
great crimes of men; but their follies and lighter vices, thoſe 
parts of their character, which raiſe in beholders a ſenſe of im- 
propriety, which expoſe them to be cenſured, and laughed at 
by others, or which render them troubleſome in civil ſociety. 


Tris general idea of Comedy, as a ſatyrical exhibition of 
the improprieties and follies of mankind, is an idea very moral 
and uſeful. There is nothing in the nature, or general plan of 
this kind of Compoſition, that renders it liable to cenſure. To 


poliſh the manners of men, to promote attention to the proper 
decorums 


4 
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decorums of ſocial behaviour, and above all, to render vice ri- * 78 


diculous, is doing a real ſervice to the World. Many vice 
might be more ſucceſsfully exploded, by employing ridicule 
againſt them, than by ſerious attacks and arguments. At the 7 
ſame time, it muſt be confeſſed, that ridicule is an inſtrument 
of ſuch a nature, that when managed by unſkillful, or impro- 
per hands, there is hazard of its doing miſchief, inſtead of 
good, to ſociety. For ridicule is far from being, as ſome have 
maintained it to be, a proper teſt of truth. On the contrary, 
9 it is apt to miſlead, and ſeduce, by the colours which it throws 
. upon its objects; and it is often more difficult to judge, whether 
theſe colours be natural and proper, than it is to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween ſimple truth and error. Licentious Writers, therefore, 
Ay: of the Comic claſs, have too often had it in their power to 
caſt a ridicule upon characters and objects which did not 2 
deſerve it. But this is a fault, not owing to the nature of 
Comedy, but to the genius and turn of the Writers of it. In 
the hands of a looſe immoral Author, Comedy will miſlead and 
corrupt; while, in thoſe of a virtuous and well-intentioned one, 
it will be not only a gay and innocent, but a laudable and uſe- 
ful entertainment. French Comedy is an excellent ſchool of 


manners; while Engliſh Comedy has been too often the ſchool! od 


of vice. 


Tu rules reſpecting the Dramatic Action, which I delivered 
in the firſt Lecture upon Tragedy, belong equally to Comedy; 
and hence, of courſe, our diſquiſitions concerning it are ſhort- 
ened, It is equally neceſſary to both theſeorms of Dramatic 
Compoſition, that there be a proper unity of action and ſubject: 
that the unities of time and place be, as much as poſſible, preſerved; | TY 
Vol. II. 3 "that © 7: 
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L. E C T. that is, that-the time of the action be brought within reaſonable 
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— bounds; and the place of the action never changed, at leaſt, 


not during the courſe of each Act; that the ſeveral Scenes or 
ſucceſſive converſations be properly linked together; that the 
Stage be never totally evacuated till the Act cloſes; and that the 
reaſon ſhould appear to us, why the perſonages, who fill up the 
different Scenes, enter and go off the Stage, at the time when 
they are made to do ſo. The ſcope of all theſe rules, I ſhowed, 
was to bring the imitation as near as poſſible to probability; 
which is always neceſſary, in order to any imitation giving us 
pleaſure. This reaſon requires, perhaps, a ſtricter obſervance of 
the dramatic rules in Comedy, than in Tragedy. For the 
action of Comedy being more familiar to us than that of Tra- 
gedy, more like what we are accuſtomed to ſee in common life, 
we judge more eaſily of what is probable, and are more hurt 
by the want of it. The probable, and the natural, both in the 
conduct of the ſtory, and in the characters and fentiments of 
the perſons who are introduced, are the great foundation, it 
muſt always be remembered, of the whole beauty of Comedy. 


THe ſubjects of Tragedy are not limited to any country, or to 
any age. The Tragic Poet may lay his Scene, in whatever re- 
gion he pleaſes, He may form his ſubje& upon the hiſtory, 
either of his own, er of a foreign country; and he may take it 
from any period that is agreeable to him, however remote in 
time. The reverſe of this holds in Comedy, for a clear and 
obyious reaſon. In the great vices, great virtues, and high 
paſſions, men of all countries and ages reſemble one another; 
and are therefore equally ſubjects for the Tragic Muſe. But 
thoſe decorums of behaviour, thoſe leſſer diſcriminations of 

character, 
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character which afford ſubje& for Comedy, change with the L E C T. 
differences of countries and times; and can never be ſo well TINT 
underſtood by foreigners, as by natives. We weep for the heroes 
of Greece and Rome, as freely as we do for thoſe of our own 
country : but we are touched with the ridicule of ſuch manners 
and ſuch characters only, as we ſee and know; and therefore the 
ſcene and ſubject of Comedy, ſhould always be laid in our own IT 
country, ang in our own times. The Comic Poet, who 
aims at correcting improprieties and follies of behaviour, ſhould 
ſtudy © to catch the manners living as they riſe.” It is not his 
buſineſs to amuſe us with a tale of the laſt age, or with a Spa- 
niſh or a French intrigue; but to give us pictures taken 
from among . ourſelves; to ſatirize reigning and preſent 
vices ; to exhibit to the age a faithful copy of itſelf, with its 
humours, its follies, .and its extravagancies. It is only by laying 
his plan in this manner, that he can add weight and digtiity to 
the entertainment which he gives us,, Plautus, it is true, and 
Terence, did not follow this rule. They laid the ſcene of their 
Comedies in Greece, and adopted the Greek laws and cuſtoms. 
But it muſt be remembered, that Comedy was, in their ape, 
but a new entertainment in Rome; and that then they con- 
tented themſelves with imitating, often with tranſlating merely, 
the Comedies of Menander, and other Greek Writers. In 
after times, it is known that the Romans had the Comœdia 
« Togata,” or what was founded on their own manners, as 
well as the Comcedia Palliata, or what was taken from the 
Greeks, 
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Comp may be divided into two kinds; Comedy of Cha- 
racter, and Comedy of Intrigue. In the latter, the plot, or the 
| 47 8 action 
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action of the Play, is made the principal object. In the former, 
the diſplay of ſome peculiar character is chiefly aimed at; the 
action is contrived altogether with à view to this end, and is 
treated as ſubordinate to it. The French abound moſt” in Co- 
medies of Character. All Moliere's capital Pieces are of this 
ſort ; his Avare, for inſtance, Miſanthrope, Tartuffe; an ' 
are Deſtonches's alſo, and thoſe of the other chief Frei C.- 
medians. The Engliſh haze-iachined-mazets Comedies of In- 
trigue. In the Plays of Congreve, and, in general, in all our 
Comedies, there is much more ſtory, more buſtle and aQtion, 
than on the French Theatre. 


IN order to give this ſort of Compoſition its proper advan=- 


tage, theſe two kinds ſhould be properly mixed together. 
Without ſome intereſting and well- conducted ſtory, mere con- 


verſation is apt to become inſipid. There ſhould be always as 
much intrigue, as to give us ſomething to with, and ſomething 
to fear. The incidents ſhould ſo ſucceed one another, as to 


. . 
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produce ſtriking ſituations, and to fix our attention; while they 
afford at the ſame time a proper field for the exhibition of cha- 
racter. For the Poet muſt never forget, that to exhibit cha- 
racters and manners, is his principal object. The action in 
Comedy, though it demands his care, in order to render it 
animated and natural, is a leſs fignificant and important part of 


the performance, than the action in Tragedy: as in Comedy, 


it is what men ſay, and how they behave, that ds our at- 
tention, rather than what they perform, or what they ſuffer. 
Hence it is a great fault to overcharge it with too much in- 
trigue; and thoſe intricate Spaniſh plots that were faſhionable 
for a-while, carried on by perplexed apartments, dark entries, 


and 
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and diſguiſed habits, are now juſtly condemned and laid aſide: L. E C T. 
for by ſuch conduct, the main uſe of Comedy was loſt. The — 
attention of the Spectators, inſtead of being directed towards 

any diſplay of characters, was fixed upon the ſurpriſing turns 

and revolutions of the intrigue; and Comedy was changed into 


a mere Novel. k 

In the management of Characters, one of the moſt common 
faults of Comic Writers, is the carrying of them too far be- 
yond life. Wherever ridicule is concerned, it is indeed ex- 
tremely difficult to hit the preciſe point where true wit ends, 
and buffoonery begins. When the Mifer, for inſtance, 
in Plautus, ſearching the perſon whom he ſuſpects for 
having ſtolen his caſket, after examining firſt his right hand, 


and then his left, cries out, © oftende etiam tertiam, © ſhow 2 
* me your third hand, (a ſtroke too which Moliere has copied 4 


from him) there is no one but muſt be ſenſible of the extra- 
vagance. Certain degrees of exaggeration are allowed to the 
Comedian; but there are limits ſet to it by nature and good 
taſte; and ſuppoſing the Miſer to be ever ſo much engroſſed by 
his jealanſy and his ſuſpicions, it is impoſſible to conceive any 
man in his wits ſuſpecting another. of having more than two 


hands. 


CHARACTERS in Comedy ought to be clearly diſtinguiſhed 
from one another; but the artificial contraſting of Characters, 0 
and the introducing them always in pairs, and by oppoſites, by 
pies too theatrical and affected an air to the Piece. This is * b 
become too common a reſource of Comic Writers, in order to 


heighten their Characters, and diſplay them to more advantage. 
As 


— 


| 
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Stage, the Spectator knows that, in the next ſcene, he is to be 
contraſted with the mild and good-natured man; or if one of 
the lovers introduced be remarkably-gay and airy, we are ſure 
that his companion is to be a grave and ſerious lover; like 
Frankly and Bellamy, Clarinda and Jacintha, in Dr. Hoadly's 


.. Suſpicious Huſband, Such productions of Characters by pairs, 
is like the employment of the figure Antitheſis in. diſcourſe, 


which, as I formerly obſerved, gives brilliancy indeed upon oc- 


caſions, but is too apparently a rhetorical artifice. In every 


ſort of Compoſition, the perfeCtion of art is to conceal art, A 
maſterly Writer will therefore give us his characters, diſtin- 
guiſhed rather by ſuch ſhades of diverſity as axe commonly 
found in Sotiety, than marked with ſuch ſtrong oppoſitions, as 
are rarely brought into actual contraſt, in any of the circum- 
ſtances of life. 


Tux Style of Comedy ought to be pure, elegant, and lively, 


very ſeldom riſing higher than the ordinary tone of polite con- 


verſation; and, upon no occaſion, deſcending into vulgar, 
mean, and groſs expreſſions. Here the French rhyme, which 


in many of their Comedies they have preſerved,” occurs as an 


unnatural bondage, Certainly, if Proſe belongs to any Com 
poſition whatever, it is to that which imitates the converſation 
of men in ordinary life. One of the moſt difficult circum- , 
ſtances in writing Comedy, and one too, upon which the ſucceſs 
of it very much depends, is to maintain, throughout, a current 
of eaſy, genteel, unaffected dialogue, without pertneſs and flip- 
pancy ; without too much ſtudied and unſeaſonable wit ; with- 
out dullneſs and formality, Too few of our Engliſh Comedies 


6 are 
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are diſtinguiſhed for this happy turn of converſation; moſt of L. E C T. 


them are liable to one or other of the exceptions I have men- 
tioned. The Careleſs Huſband, and, perhaps, we may add the 
Provoked Huſband, and the Suſpicious Huſband, ſeem to 


have more merit than moſt of them, for eaſy and natural dia- 
logue. | 


THESE are the chief obſervations that occur to me, concern- 
ing the general principles of this ſpecies of Dramatic Writing, 
as diſtinguiſhed from Tragedy. But its nature and fpirit will 
be {till better underſtood, by a ſhort hiſtory of its progreſs ; and 


a view of the manner in which it has been carried on by Au- 


thors of different nations. 


TRAGEDY is generally ſuppoſed to have been more ancient 
among the Greeks than Comedy. We have fewer lights con- 
cerning the origin and progreſs of the latter. What is moſt 
probable, 1s, that, like the other, it took its riſe accidentally 


from the diverſions peculiar to the feaſt of Bacchus, and from 


Theſpis and his Cart ; till, by degrees, it diverged into an en- 
tertainment of a quite different nature from ſolemn and Heroic 


Tragedy. Critics diſtinguiſh three ſtages of Comedy among 


the Greeks ; which they call, the Ancient, the Middle, and the 
New. 


Taz Ancient Comedy conſiſted in direct and avowed ſatire 
againft particular known perſons, who were brought upon the 
Stage by name. Of this nature are the Plays of Ariſtophanes, 
eleven of which are ſtill extant ; Plays of a very ſingular na- 
ture, and wholly different from all Compoſitions which have, 

ſince 
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LE Orr. fince that age, born the name of Comedy. They ſhow what a 
* * 0 turbulent and licentious Republic that of Athens was, and what 

unreſtrained ſcope the Athenians gave to ridicule, when they 
could ſuffer the moſt illuſtrious perſonages of their ſtate, their 
generals, and their magiſtrates, Cleon, Lamachus, Nicias, Al- 
cibiades, not to mention Socrates the Philoſopher; and Euripides 
the Poet, to be publicly made the ſubject of Comedy. Several 
of Ariſtophanes's Plays are wholly political ſatires, upon public 
management, and the conduct of generals and ſtateſmen, 
during the Peloponneſian war. They are ſo full of political al- 
legories and alluſions, that it is impoſſible to underſtand them 
without a conſiderable knowledge of the hiſtory of thoſe times. 
They abound too with Parodies of the great Tragic Poets, 


þ - A : particularly of Euripides; to whom the Author t 
oc mc * dae and has written two eee almoſt wholly in order 
| | 5 to ridicule hott | | | 
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A bo fee. nw „ Mvrerrr, Satire, and Buffoonry, a are the characteriſtics of 
B Aitaphanes. Genius and force he diſplays upon many oc- 

caſions; but his performances, upon the whole, are not cal- 

)culated to give us any high opinion of the Attic taſte of wit, 

9 in his age. They ſeem, ingeed, to have been compoſed for 

the mob. The Ridicule employed in them 1s extravagant; the 

wit for - the moſt part, buffooniſh and farcical ; the perſonal 

raillery, biting and cruel; and the obſcenity that reigns in 

them, is groſs and intolerable. The treatment given by this 

Comedian, to Socrates the Philoſopher, in his Play of “ The 

„Clouds, is well known; but however it might tend to 

1 diſparage Socrates in the public eſteem, P. Brumoy, in his 

8 iv 4 heatre Grec, makes it appear, 2 not have been, as 
2 Is 
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is commonly ſuppoſed, the cauſe of decreeing the death of that L. E Or. 


Philoſopher, which did not happen till twenty-three years after 
the repreſentation of Ariſtophanes's Clouds. There is a Chorus 
in Ariſtophanes's Plays; but altogether of an irregular kind. 
It is partly ſerious, partly comic; ſometimes mingles in the 
Action, fometimes addreſſes the EE defends the * 


and attacks his enemies. | 
* 

Soox after the days of Ariſtophanes, the Ty Welk of attack= 
ing perſons on the Stage by name, being found of dangerous 
conſequence to the public peace, was prohibited by law. The 
Chorus alſo, was, at this period, baniſhed from the Comic 
Theatre, as having been an inſtrument of too much licence and 
abuſe. Then, what is called the Middle Comedy, took riſe ; 

_ which was no other than an eluſion of the law. Fictitious 
names, indeed, were employed; but living perſons were Mill 
attacked; and deſcribed in ſuch a manner as to be ſufficiently 
known. . Of theſe Comic Pieces, we have no remains. To 
them ſucceeded the New Comedy; when the Stage being 
vbliged to deſiſt wholly from perſonal ridicule, became, what it 
is now, the picture of manners and characters, but not of 
particular perſons. MenalWggr was the moſt diſtinguiſhed Au- 
thor, of this kind, among the Greeks ; and both from the imita- 
tions of him by Terence, and the account given of him by 
Plutarch, we have much reaſon to regret that his writings have 


- periſhed 3. as he appears to have reformed, in a very high de- 


gree, the public taſte, and ta have ſet the model of correct, 
elegant, and moral Comedy. 

Tun only. remains which we now have of the New Comedy, 
among the Ancients, are the Plays of Plautus and Terence; 


Vol. II, 3 4 5 both 
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LE CT. both of whom were formed upon the Greek Writers. Plautus 
AST © adi. 
— i diſtinguiſhed for very expreſlive language, and a great degree 
of the Vis Comica, As he wrote in an early period, he bears 
- ſeveral marks of the rudeneſs of the Dramatic Art, among the 
Romans, in his time. He opens his Plays with Prologues, 
which ſometimes preoccupy the ſubject of the whole Piece. 
F The repreſentation too, and the action of the Comedy, are 
ſometimes confounded ; the Actor departing from his character, 
and addrefling the Audience, There is too much low wit and 
ſcurrility in Plautus; too much of quaint conceit, and play 
upon words. But withal, he diſplays more variety, and more 
force than Terence. His characters are always ſtrongly 
marked, though ſometimes coarſely. His Amphytrion has. 
been copied both by Moſiere and by Dryden; and his Miſer 
alſo (in the Aulularia), is the foundation of à capital Play of 
Moliere's, which has been once and again Amitated on the 
Engliſh Stage. Than Terence, nothing can be more delicate, 
more poliſhed and elegant. His ſtyle is a model of the pureſt... 
and moſt graceful Latinity. His dialogue is always decent and: 
correct; and he poſſeſſes, beyond moſt Writers, the art of re- 
lating with that beautiful pictureſque ſimplicity, whick never: 
fails to pleaſe. His morality is, in general, unexceptionable: 
The ſituations which he introduces, are often tender and in- 
- tereſting ; and many of his ſentiments touch the heart. Hence, 
he may be confi dered as the founder of that ſerious Comedy, 
which has, of late years, been revived, and of which. I ſhall | 
have occaſion afterwards to ſpeak. If he fails in any. thing, it 
is in ſprightlineſs and ſtrength. Both in his Characters, and in 
his Plots, there is too much ſameneſs and unformity through- 
| | a 


169 


miniſhed, by being informed of their nature. 
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out all his Plays; he copied Menander, and is ſaid not to have J. 3 


— 4 — 


equalled him *. In order to form a perfect Comic Author, an 
union would be requiſite of the ſpirit and fire of Plautus, with 
the grace and correctneſs of Terence. 


WHEN we enter on the view of Modern Comedy, one of 
the firſt objects which preſents itſelf, is, the Spaniſh Theatre, 
which has been remarkably fertile in Dramatic Productions. 
Lopez de Vega, Guillin, and Calderon, are the chief Spaniſh 
Comedians. Lopez de Vega, who is by much the moſt famous 
of them, is ſaid to have written above a thouſand Plays; aud 
our ſurpriſe at the number of his Productions will be di- 


count which M. Perron de Caſtera, a French Writer, gives of 


them, it would ſeem, that our Shakeſpeare is perfectly a re- 


gular and methodical Author, in compariſon of Lopez. He 


throws aſide all regard to the Three Unities, or to any of the 


cludes many years, nay, the whole life of a man. 
during the firſt Act, is laid in Spain, the next in Italy, and 
5 - the third in Africa. 


* 


——— 4 3 ; - 


* " „ 
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eſtabliſhed forms of Dramatic Writing. One Play often in- 
The Scene, 


His Plays are moſtly of the hiſtorical 
kind, founded « on. the annals of the Gy] ; and * are, 


* . Czfar has given us his opinion of Terence, in the TIES lines, 
which are preſerved in the life of Terence, aſcribed to Suetonius : 


* 


Tu quoque, tu in ſummis, 6 dimidiate Menander, 
_Poneris, et merito, puri ſermonis amator z | 
- - -Lenibus atque utinam ſeriptis adjuncta foret vis 


Comica, ut æquato virtus polleret honore 


Cum Græcis, neque in hac deſpectus parte jaceres; 
Unum hoc maceror, et doleo tibi deeſſe, Terenti. 


32 2 generally, 


From the ac- 
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a LE C T. generally, a ſort of Tragi-comedies; or a mixture of Herois 
a ee Speeches, So,, Incidents, War and Slaughter, with much 
Ridichſe and Buffoonry. Angels and Gods, Virtues and Vices, 
Chriſtian Religion and Pagan Mythology, are all frequently jum- 
bled together. In ſhort, they are Plays like no other Dramatic 
Compoſitions.; full of the romantic and extravagant. At the 
* ſame time, it is generally admitted, that in the Works of Lopez 
de Vega, there are frequent marks of genius, and much force 
of imagination; many well drawn characters, many happy 
ſituations; many ſtriking and intereſting ſurpriſes; and, from 
the ſource of his rich invention, the Dramatic Writers of other 
countries are ſaid to have frequently drawn their materials. 
He himſelf apologiſes for the extreme irregularity of his. 
Compoſition, from the prevailing taſte of his countrymen, who 
delighted in a variety of events, in ſtrange and ſurpriſing ad- 
ventures, and a labyrinth of intrigues, n much more 3 in a 
naturab dans * conduges with: ETD: ga 
| | * ' 1 IHE 
J. Tus general PIs; ef ho Free Comic Theatre are, 
that it is correct, chaſte, and decent. Several Writers of con- 
ſiderable note it has produced, ſuch as Regnard, Dufreſny, 
Dancourt, and Marivaux ; but the Dramatic Author, in whom. 
the French glory moſt, and whom they juſtly place at the head' 
pf all their Cornedians, i is, the famous Moiiere. There is, in- 
. deed, no Author, in all the fruitful and diſtinguiſhed age 6f 
IF Pol KIVENEG Las attained a higher reputation than Molierez .... 
ag - | or who. has more nearly reached the ſummit of perfection in 
his own art, according to the judgment of all the French Critics. 
Voltaire boldly: pronounces him to be the moſt eminent Comic 
| 25 Poet, of any age or country; nor, perhaps, is this the deciſion 
Mo * G ? ; I 3 of 
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of mere partiality ; for taking him; upon the whole, I know L E C T. 
none who deſerveg,to. be preferred to him. Moliere, is always NaN , 
the Satiriſt only of vice or folly. He has ſelected a great variety 
of ridiculous characters peculiar to the times in which he lived, 
and he has generally placed the ridicule juſtly. He poſſeſſed 
ſtrong Comic powers; he is full of mirth and pleaſantry; and 
dis pleaſantry is always innocent. His Comedies in Verſe, 
ſuch as the Miſanthrope and Tartuffe, are a kind of digniſied 
Comedy, in which vice is expoſed, in the ſtyle of elegant and 
polite Satire. In his Proſe Comedies, though there is abund- 
ance of ridicule, yet there is never any thing found to _ a 
modeſt ear, or to throw contempt on ſobriety and virtue. oof = 
gether with thoſe high qualities, Moliere has alſo ſome 1 
which Voltaire, though his profeſſed Panegyriſt, candidly admits. 
He is acknowledged not to be happy in the untavelling of his 
Plots. Attentive more to the ſtrong exhibition of characters, 2 
than to the conduct of the i intrigue, his, unravelling 3 1s frequently 
brought on with too little preparation, and in an improbable 
manner. In his Verſe Comedies, he is ſometimes not ſuf- 
nciently intereſting, and too full of long ſpeeches; and in his 
more riſible pieces in Proſe, he is cenſured for being too 
farcical. Few. Writers, however, if any, ever poſſeſſed the 
ſpirit, or attained the true end of Comedy, ſa perfectly, upon 
the whole, as Moliere. His Tarife, in the ſtyle of Grave 
Comedy, and his Avare, | in the ere. are accounted his two 


_ Capital productions | r 8 6 7 | 
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88 ths Engliſh Theatre; we are naturally led to expect a 
3 variety of original characters in Comedy, and bolder 
Arckes of wit and * than are to be found on any 1 
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- TE 8 3 Modern Stake : Humour is, in a great meaſure, the pecuſiar 
province of the Engliſh nation. The nature of ſuch: a free 
4 | . Government as. ours; and that unreſtrained liberty. which our 
Fo I | 47 manners allow every man, of living entirely aftet kis o. | 
LL SM e taſte, afford füll ſcope to the; Miptay of lingularity Of character, 5 
PEE ihe 3 and to the indulgence of humour in all its forms. Whereas, * 2s 
55 in France, the influence of a deſpotic court, the more eſta- 
bliſhed ſubordination of ranks, and the univerſal obſervance of 
the forms "of politeneſs and decorum, ſpread a much greater 
uniformity over the outward behaviour and characters of men. 
Hence Comedy has a more ample field, and can flow with a 
much freer vein in Britain, than in France. But it is extremely 
unfortunate, that, together with the freedom and boldneſs of 
the Comic ſpirit in Britain, there ſhould have been joined 
ſuch a ſpirit of indecency. and licentiouſneſs, as has diſgraced 
Engliſh Comedy ws kee that of any nation, ſince the mw al | 


Arittophanes. Wy . 


* 


Tur firſt age, however, of Engliſh Comedy, was not in- 
fected by this ſpirit. Neither the Plays of Shakeſpeare, nor 
thoſe of Ben Johnſon, can be accuſed of immoral tendency. 
Shakeſpeare's general character, which I gave in the laſt Lec- 
ture, appears with as great advantage in his Comedies, as in his 
Tragedies; a ſtrong, fertile, and creative genius, irregular in 

8 conduct, employed too often in amuſing the mob, but Ds. N 
; ly rich and happy in the deſcription of characters and. manners. 


> = 
Fg 
\ 


5 8 1 Johnſon is more regular in the conduct of his pieces, hut a. 7 
—A and pedantic; though not deftitute of Dramatic Genus. In 
| k V the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, much fancy and invention 
1 appear, and ſeveral beautiful paſſages may be found. But, in 
3 general, 
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general, they abound with romantic and improbable incidents, 
with overcharged and unnatural characters, and with coarſe and 
groſs alluſions. Thele Comedies of the laſt age, by the change 
, of public manners, and of the turn of converſation, ſince their 
time, are now become too obſolete to be very agreeable. For 
we muſt obſerve, that Comedy depending much on the prevail- 
ing modes of external behaviour, becomes ſooner antiquated 
than any other ſpecies of Writing; and, when antiquated, it 
© feems harſh to us, and loſes its power of pleaſing. This is 
© elpeiiatly the caſe with reſpe& to the Comedies of our own 
country, where the change of manners is more ſenſible and 
ſtriking, than iu any foreign production. In our own country, 
the preſent mode of behaviour is always the ſtandard of polite- 
neſs ; and whatever departs. from it appears. uncouth.; whereas; 
in the Writings of foreigners, we are leſs acquainted with any 
ſtandard of this kind, and of courſe, are leſs hurt by the want 
3 Plautus appeared more antiquated to the Romans, in 
the age of Auguſtus, than he does now to us. It is a high 
proof of Shakeſpeare's uncommon genius, that, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe diſadvantages, his character of Falſtaff is to this day 
admired, and his Merry Wives of Windſor,” read with. 
pleaſure. 


Ir was not till the æra of the Reſtoration of King Charles II. 
that the licentiouſneſs which was obſerved, at that period, to 


manner, upon Comedy as its province, and, for almoſt a 


that the Rake became the predominant character, and, with 
ſome exceptions, the Hero of every Comedy. The ridicule was 
thrown,. 


_ Infect the court, and the nation in general, ſeized, in a peculiar 


whale century, retained poſſeſſion of it. It was. then firſt, 
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thrown, not upon Fe and folly, but much more commonly 


upon chaſtity and ſobriety. At the end of the Play, indeed, 


the Rake is commonly, in appearance, reformed, and profeſſes 
that he is to become a ſober man; but throughout the play, he 
is ſet up as the model of a fine gentleman; and the agreeable 


_ impreſſion made by a ſort of ſprightly licentiouſneſs, is left 
upon the imagination, as a picture of the pleaſurable enjoy« 


ment of life; while the reformation paſſes ſlightly away, as a 
matter of, ferne. To what ſort of moral conduct ſuch 
public entertainments as theſe tend to form the youth of both 
ſexes, may be eaſily imagined. Yet this has been the ſpirit 


£0 hich has prevailed upon the Comic Stage of Great Britain, 
no 


t only during the reign. of Charles II. but throughout the 
reigns of King William and Queen Anne, and down to the 
* of King George II. | e n 


DRV DEN was the firſt SIR. Dramats Writer 8 ihe 
Reſtoration; in whoſe Comedies, as in all his works, there are 
found many ſtrokes of genius, mixed with great careleſſneſs, 
and viſible marks of haſty compoſition. , As he ſought to pleaſe 


only, he went along with the manners of the times; and has 
carried through all his Comedies that vein of diffelute licentiouſ- 


neſs, which was then faſhionable. In ſome of them, the in- 

decency, was fo groſs as to occaſion, even in that age, a prohi- 

bition of being brought.upon. the 8 £5 wo 
BE es. 
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*The mirth which he excites in Comedy will, hs be found not 1 
much to ariſe from any original humour, or peculiarity of character, nicely 


* diſtinguiſhed, and diligently purſued, as from incidents and circumſtances, 
< artifices and ſurpriſes, from jeſts of action, rather than ſentiment. What 
'*© he had of humourous or paſſionate, he ſeems to have had, not from nature, 
*< but from other Poets; 1 not always a plagiary, yet, at leaſt, an imitator.“ 

Jonngon' s Life of Dryden. 
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Srren his time, the Writers of Comedy, of greateſt note, L E C T. 


Have been Cibber, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, and Congreve. 
Cibber has written a great many Comedies; and though, in 
ſeveral of them, chere he much ſprightlineſs, and a certain pert 
Vivacity peculiar to him, yet they are ſo forced and unnatural 
in the incidents, as to have generally ſunk into obſturity, except 
two, Which have always continued in high favour with the 


Public, The Careleſs Huſband,” and The Provoked 


« Huſband,” Ihe former i is remarkable for the polite and 
eaſy turn of the dialogue; and, with the exception of one in- 
delicate Scene, is tolerably moral too in the conduct, and in 
the tendency. The latter, the © Provoked Huſband,” (which 
was the joint production of Vanburgh and Cibber), is, per- 
haps, on the whole, the beſt Comedy in the Englith Language. 
It is liable, indeed, to one critical objection of having a double 
Plot; as the mcidents .of the Wronghead family, and thoſe of 
Lord Townly's, are ſeparate, and independent of each other. 
But this irregularity is compenſated by the natural characters, 
the fine painting, and the happy ſtrokes of humour with which 
it abounds. We are, indeed, ſurpriſed to find ſo unexception- 
able a Comedy proceeding from two ſuch looſe Authors; for, 
in its general ſtrain, it is calculated to expoſe licentiouſneſs and 


folly; and would do honour to any Stage. 


Six JohN VANBURGH has ſpirit, wit, and eaſe; but he is, 
to the laſt degree, groſs and indelicate. He is one of the moſt 


immoral of all our Comedians. His *Provok'd Wife,” is full 


of ſuch indecent ſentiments and alluſions, as ought to explode 
it out of all reputable ſociety, His © Relapſe,” is equally cen- 


ſurable; and theſe are his only two conſiderable Pieces. Con- 


greve is, unqueſtionably, a Writer of genius. He is lively, 
Var. II. 4 A witty, 
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LECT. witty, and ſparkling ; full of character, and full of action. His. 

XLVII. | , 
w—y— Chief fault as a Comic Writer, is, that he overflows with. wit. 
It is often introduced unſeaſonably ; and, almoſt every where, 
there is too great a proportion of it for natural well-bred con- 
Int 8 verſation *®, Farquhar is a light and gay Writer; leſs correct, 
1 | and leſs ſparkling than- Congreve ; but he has more eaſe; and,. 
| perhaps, fully as great a: ſhare of the Vis Comica. The two 
beſt, and leaſt exceptionable of his Plays, are the © Recruiting 
Officer, and the“ Beaux Stratagem.” I fay the leaſt ex- 
ceptionable ; for, in general, the tendency. of both Congreve 
and Farquhar's Plays is immoral. Throughout them all, the 
Rake, the looſe intrigue, and the life of licentiouſneſs, are the 
objects continually held up to view; as if the aſſemblies of a 
1.8 great and poliſhed nation- could be amuſed with none but 
We | i vitious objects. The indelicacy of theſe Writers, in the female 
"8 725 characters which they. introduce, is particularly remarkable, 
Nothing can be more awkward: than their repreſentations of a 
woman of virtue and honour. Indeed, there are hardly any 


female characters in their Plays except two; women of looſe 


principles, or — maprererauhen theatre 
to dau A tharaQer-ofrizzue. 


THe cenſure which I have now paſſed upon theſe: celebrated 
Comedians, is far from being overſtrained or. ſevere, Ac- 
cuſtomed- to the indelicacy of our own. Comedy, and amuſed 
with the wit and humour of it, its immorality too eaſily eſcapes 


* Dr. Johnſon, ſays of him, in his life, that “ his perſonages are a kind of 
s intellectual Gladiators; every ſentence is to ward, or to ſtrike ; the conteſt 
| of ſmartneſs is never intermitted; his wit is a n, playing to and fro, 

; £4} « with alternate corruſcations.“ 
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our obſervation. But all foreigners, the French eſpecially, who are 
accuſtomed to a better regulated, and more decent Stage, ſpeak 
of it with ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment. Voltaire, who is, aſſured- 
ly, none of the moſt auſtere moraliſts, plumes himſelf not a 
little upon the ſuperior bienſcance of the French I heatre ; and 
ſays, that the language of Engliſh Comedy is the language of 
debauchery, not of politeneſs. M. Moralt, in his Letters upon 
the French and Engliſh Nations, aſeribes the corruption of 
manners in London to Comedy, as its chief cauſe, Their 
Comedy, he ſays, is like that of no other country; it is the 
ſchool in which the youth of both ſexes familiariſe themſelves 
with vice, which is never repreſented there as vice, but as 
mere gaiety. As for Comedies, ſays the ingenious M. Diderot, 
in his obſervations upon Dramatic Poetry, the Engliſh have 
none; they have, in their place, ſatires, full, indeed, of gaiety 
and force, but without morals, and without tafte ; /ans meurs 
el ſans gout. There is no wonder, therefore, that Lord Kaims, 
in his Elements of Criticiſm, ſhould have expreſſed himſelf, 
upon this ſubject, of the indelicay of Engliſh Comedy, in terms 
much ſtronger than any that J have uſed ; concluding his in- 
vective againſt it in theſe words: How odious ought thoſe 
“ Writers to be, who thus ſpread infection through their native 
| 6 country; employing the talents which they have received 
& from their Maker moſt traiterouſly againſt Himſelf, by en- 
«* deavouring to corrupt and disfigure his creatures. If the 
“ Comedies of Congreve did not rack him with remorſe, in his 
« laſt moments, he muſt have been loſt to all ſenſe of virtue.“ 


Vol. II. 479. 


I am happy, however, to have it in my power to obſerve, 
that, of late years, a ſenſible reformation has begun to take 
| ; 4A 2 place 
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ſituations; it aims at being ſenfimental, 


ENGLISH COMEDY: 


place in. Engliſh Comedy. We have, at laſt, become aſhamec 
of making our public entertainments reſt wholly upon profli- 


gate. characters and ſcenes; and our later Comedies, of any 
reputation, are much purified from the licentiouſneſs of former 
times. If they have not the ſpirit, the eaſe, and the wit of 
Congreve and Farquhar, in which reſpe& they muſt be con- 
felled to be ſomewhat deficient ; this praiſe, however, _ 
juſtly merit, of being it innocent 1 moral. | 


Fox this reformation, we are, queſtionleſs, much indebted' 
to the French Theatre, which has not only been, at all times, 
more chaſte and inoffenſ{rve- than ours, but has, within theſe 
few years, produced a ſpecies of Comedy, of ſtill a graver turn 
than any that I have yet mentioned. This, which is called 


poſers, Ea Comedie Larmoyante, is not altogether a modern 
invention. Several of Terence's Plays, as the Andria, in par- 
ticular, partake of this character, and as we know that: 
Terence copied Menander, we have ſufficient reaſon to believe 
that his Comedies, alſo, were of the ſame kind. The nature: 
of this Compoſition, does not by any means exclude gaiety and 
ridicule ;, but it lays the chief ſtreſs upon tender and intereſting 
and touching the 
heart by means of the capital incidents; it makes our pleaſure 


ariſe, not ſo much from the laughter which it excites, as from: 


the tears of affection. and Joy which it draws forth. | . 


In Engliſh, Steele's Conſcious Lovers, is a Comedy which 
approaches to this charaCter, and it has always been favourably 
received by the Public. In French, there. are ſeveral Dramatic 
Compoſitions. 


ENGLISH COMEDY: 


Compoſitions of this kind, which poſſeſs conſiderable merit and L 


reputation; ſuch as the © Melanide,” and © Prejug? à la 


* Mode, ' of La Chauſſte; the © Pere de Famille,”” of Di- 
derot ; the Cenie” of Mad. Grafhgny ;. and the © — 
and “ L'Enfant Prodigue,” of Voltaire. 


- WHEN this form of Comedy firſt appeared in France, it ex- 
cited a great controverſy among the Critics. It was objected to, 
as a dangerous and urguftifiable innovation in Compoſition. It is 
not Comedy, ſaid they, for it is not founded on laughter and: 

ridicule. It is not Tragedy, for it does not involve us in ſor- 
row. By what name then can it be called? or what pre- 
tenſions hath it to be camprehended, under Dramatic Writing ? 
But this was trifling, in the moſt egregious manner, with critical 
names and diſtinctions, as if theſe had. invariably fixed the ef- 
fence, and aſcertained the limits, of every fort of Compoſition. 
Aſſuredly, it is not neceſſary that all Comedies ſhoyld be formed 
on one preciſe model. Some may be entirely light and gay ;. 
others may. e ſcrious; ſome, — ——ů— 
; and all of them, properly executed, may furniſh agree 
able and uſeful entertainment to the Public, by ſiting the dif- 
ferent taſtes of men. Serious and tender Comedy has ns 
title to claim to itſelf the poſſeſſion of the ſtage, to the excluſion 
of ridicule and gaiety. But when it retains only its proper 
place, without uſurping the province of any other; when it is 
carried on with: reſemblance to real life, and. . iritrodu- 


* 4 II y a beacoup de tres bonnes pièces, où il ne regne que de la gayet6; 
« d'autres toutes ſerièuſes; d'autres melangees ; d'autres, od Pattendrifle... 
ment va juſq' aux — II ne faut donner exclufion a aucune genre; & 
« ſi l'on me demandolty quel genre eſt le meilleur? Je repondrois, celui qui 
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exhibitions, which are deſigned” for -publip amuſement,” aver” 
8 cleared from indelicate ſentiment, or immoral tendency. Though: - 
the licentious buffoonery of Ariſtophanes amuted the: Se 
for a while, they advanced,” by degrees; | 
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